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Recent Population Trends in the New World: 
An Over-all View 


By Kincstey Davis 


" Abstract: The Western Hemisphere has been leading the world in population 
growth. Although the United States-Canadian rate of increase is high in com- 
parison to most other industrial nations, it is the Latin American countries that 


are contributing most to the over-all increase. 


These countries as a whole ex- 


ceed the growth rate in any other major area of the world. Whereas industrial 
northern America has experienced a postwar upsurge in population due to in- 
creased fertility, the tremendous gains in Latin America have been made because 
of sharply declining mortality. The consequences of the amazing rate of popu- 
lation growth depend in part upon whether economic development itself or ex- 
ternal factors have brought down the death rate. 


HE-WESTERN Hemisphere, per- 

haps because of its extreme con- 
trasts, has seldom been treated demo- 
graphically as a single region. Yet 
without wasting words to define a myth- 
ical “true region,” we can say that the 
Americas have more in common than is 
ordinarily stated and that their differ- 
_ ences are in many ways complementary 
and interdependent. Each American 
nation is nearer to several other Ameri- 
can countries than to any non-American 


country, and each has peculiarities that 


give it specialization within the diversi- 
fied economy of the entire hemisphere. 
The foreign trade of these countries is 
predominantly within the region. Re- 
cently, for example, 55 per cent of the 
exports of twelve Latin American -states 
went to, and 62 per cent of the imports 
came irom, other American countries; 
in 1956 the United States exports going 
to the rest of the Americas represented 
41.5 per cent of the total value, and the 


imports coming from the Americas rep-. 


resented 54.3 per cent of the total. 
Foreign travel is also heavily within the 


hemisphere, as is foreign investment. 
In 1955 the value of United States di- 
rect investment in Canada and the Latin 
American republics (excluding depend- 
encies) was estimated to be 68 per cent 
of all of this country’s foreign direct in- 
vestment. In general, barriers are lower 
for intra-American commerce and for 
intra-American migration than for ex- 
ternal movements of goods and people. 

This interdependence would be less if 
it were not for at least two broad bases 
of similarity which, in addition to geo- 
graphical contiguity, the Americas pos- 
sess In common: first, the dominant in- 
stitutional structure and intellectual out- 
look derive from Europe; second, these 
elements have everywhere been modified 
by New World conditions. Sharp cul- 
tural differences exist—some growing 
out of the divergent regions of Europe 
itself and some out of the persistence of 
indigenous cultures or the stage of eco- 
nomic development—but the common 
European background and common 
transplantation into a new region have 
given the peoples of this part of the 
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‘world a broadly similar outlook. They 
share a sense of being part of a new 
and expanding région with enormous 
potentialities. They share a sense of 
freedom from some of the constrictions 
and historical antagonisms of Europe. 
They are less divided by linguistic di- 
versity than any major region of the 
world. = 

The Western Hemisphere is by no 
means self-contained, and its unity rests 
as much upon profound but complemen- 
tary differences as it does upon similari- 
ties. It may not therefore be a “region” 
by some definitions, but precisely be- 
cause its demographic characteristics 
bear a systematic relation to both its 
diversities and its resemblances, it is a 
fruitful area for the study and interpre- 
tation of population trends. The pres- 
ent volume of THE ANNALS attempts to 
utilize the natural laboratory that the 
hemisphere thus provides. The several 
authors give not only the salient demo- 
graphic facts, but also their views as to 
how these facts bear upon or derive 
from the economic and sociological evo- 
lution of the Americas. The purpose of 
this first essay is to provide an over-all 
view as an introduction to the more 
specialized contributions that follow. 


Tue WORLD’S Fastest GROWING 
POPULATIONS 


Demographically speaking, the out- 
standing fact concerning the Western 
Hemisphere in recent decades can be 
briefly stated. During a period when 
the earth’s population has been increas- 
ing fasier than it ever did before, our 
half of the world has exceeded the world 
tate. Furthermore, that part of the 
hemisphere which lies south of the 
United States—that is, the Caribbean 
islands, Middle America, and South 
America—has exhibited the most rapid 
human increase of any major region of 
the world. This all-time record in sheer 
multiplication deserves close attention. 


$ 


As for the entire hemisphere, in 1940 
it contained approximately 277 million 
people; in 1955, about 366 million—an 
increase of sometking like 89 million (or 
32 per ceni) in. fifteen years. The av- 
erage increzse per decade since 1920 has 
been 17.5 per cent or half again as fast 
as the average shown by the rest of the 
world taken as a whole. Like the rest 
of the wcrld, kowever, the rate of 
growth in cur hemisphere has tended to 
accelerate, as the following figures show: 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE PER DECADE! 


Location 1920-30 1930-40 1940-50 1950-60 
Western Heri- 

sphere. .... 17.3 11.4 19.5 21.7 
Rest of Work. 10.4 11:3 8.9 17.3 


The firs: step in understanding the 
rate of increase in the whole hemisphere — 
is to recail that the various subregions 
do not contribute equally to it.. The 
biggest dividing line is that between the 
highly industrial part comprising Can- 
ada and the United States and the less 
industrial part to the south. If for the 
sake of comvenience rather than strict 
accuracy we designate all of the area 
south of the United States as “Latin 
America,” we find that this section ex- 
panded its population from 90 million 
in 1920 tw 183 million in 1955—an 
increase o: 100 per cent in 35 years. 
Northern America—Canada, United 
States, Alaska, Greenland, Bermuda, St. 
Pierre, anc Miquelon—also reached 183 
million in 1955; since, however, it had 
started with 117 rather than 90 million 
in 1920, ics increase over the entire pe- 
riod was only 56 per cent or a little 
more than half the rate of increase for 
“Latin America.” 

The fact that the United States and 
Canada have been lagging behind the 
other American countries does not mean 

1 Calculated from populations given in the 
United Nations Demographic Yearbook 1956, 
p. 151, ana 1960 projections on medium as- 
sumptions siven in forthcoming United Na- 


tions publication, “Population Estimates for 
World Regions, 1955-1975 and 1975-2000.” 
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that, by ordinary standards; their popu- 
-lations are growing slowly. Their per- 
formance must be judged in comparison 
to other industrial countries. Taking 
the industrial countries of the world as 
a whole, we find that since about the 


time of World War I, in contrast to 
earlier periods, they have been exhibit- . 


ing a slower rate of population growth 
than the underdeveloped countries as a 
whole. But among the industrial coun- 
tries, Canada and the United States 
have rates of increase that are among 
the highest. Since 1920, in fact, their 
average growth rate is about three times 
that of the industrial countries of north- 
west and central Europe. ~ 


Rates of increase 


Among the less developed nations of 
the world where population increase has 
generally reached unprecedented pro- 
portions, the countries and territories of 
Latin America are far and away in the 
lead. The high rate of population 
growth in the entire hemisphere is thus 
a function of both the fast rate of in- 
crease in Canada and the United States 
compared to other industrial nations 
and the extraordinarily fast rate in 
Latin America compared to other undet- 
industrialized areas. This can be seen 
by classifying the world’s regions and 
computing their rates of increase. 


PERCENTAGE GAIN 


REGIONS 1929 to 19602 

UNDERDEVELOPED REGIONS..... 70.5 
Latin America..............0. 126.3 
Asia (excluding Japan)....... 68.4 
APGA ee er 67.6 
Pacific Islands............... 63.6 
Southern Europe............. 42.6 
DEVELOPED REGIONS........... 411 
Australia-New Zealand....... 92.4 
Tapae rana aa auk 71.7 
Northern America........... -68.4 
USOR aa A 36.1 

Northwest and Central 
EU Ope ciesa 23.3 


2 Source same as in footnote 1. 


One should note that Northern America. 
does not show the fastest growth among 
the industrial areas; since, however, 
most of the world’s industrial popula- 
tion is still found in Europe, the United 
States and Canada are above average’ 
for this type of region. 

As for the future, there is scant rea- 
son: to expect that rapid population 
“growth in the Americas will soon cease. 
Recent projections by the Population 
Branch of the United Nations show, on 
the basis of medium and rather conser- 
vative assumptions, what may be rea- 
sonably expected. According to these 
figures, contained in Table 1, the entire 
hemisphere will grow from 403 million 
in 1960 to 905 million in 2000 repre-- 
senting a gain of 125 per cent in 40 
years, second only to Asia in rate of 
increase. Latin America, however, will 
gain faster than any other major re- 
gion, primarily because of the extraordi- 
nary multiplication in those parts lying 
in the tropical latitudes. 

Necessarily, no responsible demogra- 
pher pretends to “predict” future popu- 
lations, and the Population Branch of 
the United Nations certainly does not 
do so. The population of the American 
hemisphere in the year 2000 may ac- 
tually turn out to be only a few million, 
or more than a billion, depending on 
what happens between now and then. 
The projections given here are simply 
estimates made systematically on the 
basis of recent population dynamics. 
They are reasonable deductions as to 
the future implications of recent devel- 
opments.” On the whole, the Popula- 
tion Branch considers its. projections for 
1975 more likely to prove true than 
those for 2000, and it believes that its 
“medium” estimates are conservative. 
The “high” estimate for the Western 

8 The projection methods used will be de- 
scribed in the forthcoming publication, and 
reference will be made to past population 


projections and to literature on technical 
problems. 


a, 
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TABLE 1—Meprum ESTIMATES or FUTURE POPULATIONS IN Major REGIONS* 


POPULATION (IN MILLIONS) 


COUNTRY 

1960 

Northern America.............2005- 197 
Latin Amena ana in take 205.8 
Central America...............05: 46.3 
Canbbean estraron aTa EEN 19.6 

Tropical South America........... 107 
Temperate South America......... 32.9 

RICA ret choad anatase aon 235 

I. E E E EEEE 1,620 

Europe..... Cah nia Peat Heated oan ew 424 
OCEANIA 4 eds ae n ieee ened: 16.3 

WSS Rise cbt aed eter eeeees 215 

World sincsec5oew ore eyee nts donee 2,910 


PERCENTAGE GAIN 


1975 2000 1960 to 2000 
240 312 58.4 
304.1 592.8 188.0 
72.3 15) 224.0 
27.1 43 144.9 
163 339 216.8 
41.7 55.8 69.6 
303 517 120.0 
2,210 3,870 138.9 
476 568 34.0 
21.0 29.3 79.8 
275 379 76.3 
3,830 6,270 115.5 


s From Populaticn Branch, United Nations, “Population Estimates fer World Regions, 1955- 


1975 and 1975-2000.” These are estimates based on medium assumptions. 
of writing they have not been published, ‘they are of course subject to revision. 


add to world total because of rounding. 


Hemisphere in 2000 runs to 976 million, 
the “low” estimate to 719 million. The 
general assumption in all of the projec- 
tions is that there will be an orderly 
pattern of population change, that no 
unprecedented world calamity or com- 
pletely new development will intervene 
to destroy the pattern. One should re- 
gard the projections, therefore, as sim- 
ply rough indications of the order of 
magnitude implicit in present dynamics 
if they continue their general evolution- 
ary pattern. . 

Demographically speaking, the main 
reason for the hemisphere’s fast popu- 
lation growth is the widening spread 
between birth and death rates. . This 
widening breach is recently common to 
the entire region, but its magnitude has 
been greater in Latin America; also, 
the direction and relative influence of 
the two variables—fertility and mortal- 
ity—have been different in Northern 
and Latin America. 

The secondary reason for the popula- 
tion growth is continued immigration. 
This factor has had greatest influence 
in Canada, less in the United States, 
and still less in much of Latin America; 
but it should not be ignored. 


Since at the moment 
Columns do not 


DEMOGRAPHIC CAUSES IN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Let us look more closely at the differ- 
ences betwe2n Northern and Latin Amer- 
ica in the way fertility and mortality 
have behaved. As is well known, Can- 
ada and the United States underwent a 
long decline in birth rates beginning far 
back in the nineteenth century and ex- 
tending to the 1930’s. After 1940, how- 
ever, they sustained a marked vise in 
births. The United States crude birth 
rate, for example, in 1951-1956 reached 
the level it had shown in 1925 (though 
never equalling any year prior to 1925). 
Average rates by five-year periods were 
as follows: 


ANNUAL BIRTHS PER 1000 


POPULATION 
YEAR UNITED STATES! CANADA 
1920-24. ....... 26.8 27.4 
1925-29... ...... 23.2 24.1 
1930-34......... 19,7 22.2 
1935-39........ 18.8 20.3 
1940-44. 2.0.0... 21.2 23.0 
1945-49 ......... 24,1 26.9 
1950-56. ....... 24.9 27.9 


4 The United States figures are corrected for 
underregistration except for 1955 and 1956, 
when the error from this source would be 
small. 
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Although crude rates, because they are 
influenced by the age structure, are de- 
fective indices of fertility, the figures 
nevertheless indicate a substantial re- 
productive recovery in both countries. 


If, now, we look at the United States- | 


Canadian death rates, we find that they 
apparently declined during the entire 
time from at least the middle of the 
nineteenth century onward. In the 
United States the drop in the death rate 
was on the whole slower than the drop 
in the birth rate up until the late 1930’s, 
and for this reason, despite very sub- 
stantial immigration, the rate of popu- 
lation growth declined steadily. In 
Canada the picture is not so clear, but 
it appears that the drop in the death 
rate was at least no faster than the de- 
cline in fertility, for there was no up- 
ward trend in population growth even 
with immigration. Table 2 shows that 
the rate of increase in the United States 
population fell regularly from 1860 to 
1940, while the rate in the Canadian 
population fell regularly from 1910 to 
1940. 

When the birth rate rose in these two 


countries after 1940, thus reversing the . 


long downward trend, the death rate 
continued its steady decline. As a re- 
sult, the spread between the two rates 
widened markedly and, as Table 2 
makes clear, the rate of population 
growth rose sharply. The change in the 
birth rate, upward this time, was how- 
ever again much faster than the change 
in the death rate, which continued 
downward. It can be calculated that in 
the United States the rise in the birth 
rate since 1940 has been more than four 
times as important in producing the in- 
creased population growth as was the 
decline of the death rate; and in Can- 
ada it has been more than five times as 
important. 

Postwar immigration into both Can- 

5 Norman Ryder’s article in the present vol- 


ume provides a more detailed analysis of fer- 
tility changes in Canada and the United States. 


TABLE 2—Growti Rate or UNITED STATES 
AND CANADIAN POPULATIONS ` 


PER CENT INCREASE PER DECADE 


YEAR 
UNITED STATES CANADAS 
1850-60. ...... 35.6 32.6 
1860-70. ...... 26.6 14.2 
1870-80....... 26.0 17.2 
1880-90. ...... 25.5 11.8 
1890-1900..... 20.7 11.1 
1900-10....... 21.0 34.2 
1910+-20......, 14.9 21.9 
1920-30......., 16.1 18.1 
1930-40,...... 1.2 10.9 
1940-50. ...... 14.5 18.6 
1950-60....... 18.48 28.4% 


a In the case of Canada the census is taken one 
year after the turn of the decade. The last fig- 
ure, however, is based on the 1950 population. 

è? Estimates from United Nations, Population 
Branch, “Future Population Estimates for 
World Regions,” forthcoming publication. 


ada and the United States, as Helen 
Eckerson shows in the present volume, 
has been substantial. The United 
States, still the world’s greatest immi- 
grant-receilving country, has accepted a 
larger number than Canada, but not in 
relation to population. Immigration 
has consequently made a bigger contri- 
bution to Canada’s postwar upsurge in 
population than it has to the United 
States rise. 

_In sum, it is the changes in fertility 
that provide the main explanation of 
rising or falling rates of population 
growth in industrial Northern America. 
The unpredicted population growth 
since the war has been due principally 
to an increased birth rate and only 
secondarily to lower mortality and en- 
hanced immigration. A rough assess- 
ment of the relative contribution of each 
demographic variable to the postwar 
spurt in growth yields the following: 


RISE IN FALL IN 
BIRTH DEATH INCREASED 
COUNTRY RATE RATE IMMIGRATION 
United States.. 74% 18% ‘8% 
Canada......... 58% 12% 30% 
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THE PATTERN OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 


_ In most of the countries to the South, 
the pattern of change is different from 
that just described for Canada and the 
United States. With respect to fertil- 
ity, for example, there has been no long 
decline in the birth rate except in Ar- 
gentina and perhaps in Uruguay. In- 
stead the birth rate has tended to per- 
sist at a high level, usually between 40 
and 50 per thousand when registration 
is reasonably accurate. Thus no low 
point was reached in births during the 
depression, nor has there been much of 
a rise since then. The acceleration of 
population growth in Latin America is 
clearly not due to a rise in fertility. 


Nor is the acceleration due particu- . 


larly to increased immigration. The 
majority of immigrants to the New 
World have been going, as in the past, 
to Northern America;’ and in Latin 
America. itself, as Richard Robbins 
points out, only three countries have 
received a substantial influx since the 
war. l 

We are left, then, with a decline in 
mortality as the predominant demo- 
graphic factor causing the rise in the 
growth rate of Latin American popula- 
tions. Whereas the Canadian-United 
States death rates showed a continued 
but gradual drop from what was in 1920 
already a low level, the rates in most of 
the other American countries have fallen 
precipitously from very high levels, the 
rate of decline tending to increase. Un- 
fortunately, the data on mortality in 
Latin America are generally poor; but 
I have taken eleven countries which 
have the better death registration sys- 
tems and have computed the average 
percentage decline in the crude death 
rate by five-year intervals- with the 
following results: 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE ` | 


DECLINE IN ANNUAL 


YEARS DEATH RATES 
From 1920-24 to 1925-29....... 6.0 
From 1925-29 ta 1930-34. ...... 7.7 
From 1930-34 to 1935-39. ...... 8.1 
From 1935-39 to 1940-44....... 7.8 
From 1940-44 to 1945-490....... 16.2 
From 1945-49 to 1950-54. ...... 17.1 


Since crude death rates reflect changes 
in the age stricture and in the accuracy 
of registration, the declines noted here 
may either overstate or understate the 
actual trend; but there can be no doubt 
about the unprecedented speed and re- 
cent acceleration of the fall in the death 
rate. A similar precipitous decline has 
been occurring in most of the other less- 
industrial parts of the world. 

In Latin America, therefore, it is the 
tumbling of the death rate, rather than 
a rise of fertility as in Canada and the 
United States, that explains the phe- 
nomenal increase in population growth 
since 1940. At the present time the 
human tide in Latin America appears to 
be ascending about 36 per cent faster 
than in Northern America. Mexico, for 
example, has more than doubled its 
population since 1925, reaching 3014 
million by 1956. The Mexican birth 
rate for 1955 is recorded as 46, nearly 
twice that of the United States, and the 
death rate as only 13, having dropped 
43 per cent since 1940. It looks as 
though Mexico’s population (already 
augmented by about a million each 
year) will soon be growing at a rate of 


6 The percentage decline in the annual death 
rate between each pair of successive quinquen~ 
nia was computed for eack country. This per- 
centage was then averaged for the group of 
countries, each country counting as one. The 
eleven countries involved in the comparison 
had a combined population of over 70 million 
in 1955. They were: Argentina, Barbados, 
Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Jamaica, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Trinidad and To- 
bago, and Venezuela. Lack of suitable data | 
for Puerto Rico prior to 1930 prevented that 
country’s inclusion in the first two compari- 
sons. 
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314 per cent per year. At this rate it 
will double every twenty years and in- 
crease tenfold in 67 years. Other coun- 
tries in the area are also approach- 
ing this situation, including El Salva- 
dor, Venezuela, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama, and the Dominican Republic. 

During the next two or three decades 
the growth-rate difference between 
Northern America and most of the other 
countries is likely to expand. The main 
factor supporting higher growth rates in 
Canada and the United States—-the 
postwar rise in fertility—is apparently 
leveling off, while the main factor in 
Latin America—mortality decline—is 
continuing. Birth rates in Latin Amer- 
ica show little sign of receding from 
their customarily high level, although 
Argentina’s—and probably Uruguay’s— 
rate has behaved more like that of the 
United States than like that of Mexico; 
and Puerto Rico’s rate has declined 
since 1947. It seems likely’ that the 
first broad area of Latin America to 
achieve a modern birth level will be the 
temperate and more industrial southern 
part of South America, and this is the 
reason the United Nations estimates a 
lower future population growth for that 
region. 


BEHIND THE DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERN 


If we ask why, among the world’s 
underdeveloped areas, Latin America 
leads in population growth, and why the 
United States and Canada are close to 
the lead among the industrial nations, 
a full answer is too complex to be given 
here. However, it is helpful to recall 
two features of the Western Hemisphere 
already mentioned—first, that it is still 
a “new” region of the world, and, sec- 
ond, that it is a region in which Euro- 
pean culture is everywhere dominant. 

Significantly, Latin America is the 
only major part of the world which is 
peopled by colonizing Europeans and 


yet is preponderantly agrarian and non- 
industrial. All other underdeveloped - 
areas, aside from parts of Europe itself, 
are non-European in race and culture. 
Among the less industrial regions of the 
earth, therefore, the Latin Americans 
have the advantage of both a European 
background and a new and relatively 
empty territory. This fact helps to ex- 
plain why it has been easier to transmit 
to them the modern techniques of death 
control than it has been in most other 
underdeveloped areas. It also helps to 
explain the expansionist attitude. Al- 
though parts of the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America are crowded, the region as 
a whole has a comparatively low popu- 
lation density in relation to resources. 
South America, in fact, is still an empty 
shell, fully peopled near the coasts but 
almost empty in the interior. With 16 
per cent of the world’s inhabitable land 
area and, as of 1955, only 6.8 per cent 
of the world’s people, Latin America as 
a whole still feels that its opportunities 
are abundant. This translates itself 
into the belief that an increased popula- 


tion is a good thing, that high birth 


rates and brisk immigration should be 
favored. 

In Northern America the social order 
brought by the colonists was not the 
more feudal and stratified type found in 
southern Europe, but the more competi- 
tive and industrialized type found in 
northwest Europe. This order thrived 
in the New World, with the result that, 
until about 1920, its population grew 
faster than that of Latin America. 
However, the demographic effects of 
mature industrialism kept slowing the 
rate of increase by depressing fertility. 
When a rebound came in the 1940’s and 
1950’s, it was destined to be greater and 
to last longer than the similar rebound 
in industrial Europe because the United 
States and Canada are still new coun- 
tries in which the restraints on fertility 
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TABLE 3—RELATIVE SIZE or UNITED STATES POPULATION 


COUNTRIES 


United States+Second Country (Brazil)....... 


United States+Next Five Countries........... 
United States+Rest of Hemisphere............ 


do not derive mainly from lack of eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

It will be noticed from figures given 
earlier that the only industrial countries 
exceeding Northern America in rate of 
population growth between 1920 and 
1960 are Australia and New Zealand. 
(Japan, which was slightly ahead, is a 
special case of late industrialization, too 
far afield to treat here.) The reason is 
that both Australia and New Zealand 
are “newer.” * Their period of fast nu- 
merical increase therefore came later 
than that of Canada and the United 
States, and their rebound after the de- 
pression was at least equal if not 
greater. 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
the United States are not likely to re- 
peat the very rapid human increase they 
exhibited earlier. Remarkable as their 
postwar upsurge has been, it has not 
enabled them to match the underdevel- 
oped areas, especially Latin America, 
because their rise in births has not 
equaled the latter’s fall in deaths. 


SOME FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 


One likely consequence of the trends 
so far described is a radical shift in 
the numerical balance within the hemi- 
sphere. Whereas in 1920 the ratio of 
the United States-Canadian population 
to that in the rest of the hemisphere 
was 1.3 to 1, it will probably be reduced 


7In 1861 only 27,000 Europeans inhabited 
New Zealand, and in 1841 only 221,000 in- 
habited Australia. i 


Ratios: U. S. -+OTHER UNIT 


1920 1960 1975 2000 
3.9 2.7 2.4. 1.3 
1.6 1.2 1.0 6 
1.1 8 7 5 


to 0.8 to 1 by 1975, and to 0.5 to 1 by 
the end of the century. Heretofore, the 
United States has been the demographic 
giant of the region. In 1920 it had 
more people than the rest of the two 
continents combined; at present its 
ratio is down to 0.8 to 1. It will prob- 
ably retain its position as the largest 
nation up to at least the end of the 
century, but its ratio to the second and 
third will decline (see Table 3). The 
first six nations seem destined to retain 
their 1920 ranks, though not their rela- 
tive ratios, through 1975; but if the 
United Nations projections hold true 
beyond that date, Peru and Colombia 


_ will both eclipse Canada, and Colombia 


will eclipse Argentina. 

One should not assume that political 
positions will shift correspondingly. 
National strength does not rest solely 
on population size, particularly as sci- 
ence and economic efficiency take pre- 
cedence over sheer manpower. How- 
ever, when other things are roughly 
equal, sheer numbers count heavily. If 
Canada and the United States are to 
keep their positions of leadership, they 
will have to rely increasingly upon 
human capacities rather than upon 
human numbers. 

If rapid population growth intensifies 
economic problems, it may weaken 
rather than strengthen a nation. Such 
a prospect, if found anywhere in our 
hemisphere, is to be found in Latin 
America where the population growth 
is greater and the economies weaker. 
The question of whether population ex- 
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pansion in this region is impeding the 
rate of economic gain really turns on 
the extent to which the swift drop in 
mortality is due to economic advance 
itself or to external factors. If it is 
mainly due to the former, there is no 
necessary economic disadvantage (what- 
ever other disadvantages there may be) 
in population growth. If, on the other 
hand, the drop in deaths is chiefly the 
result of other factors, the chances are 
that it is reducing per capita income 
below what it would otherwise be. 
George Stolnitz presents reasons for 
crediting much of the mortality reduc- 
tion in Latin America to extraeconomic 
factors. These reasons seem convincing 
to me, especially since there are signs 
of population pressure in many of the 
Latin American economies. 

Any adverse economic effects, how- 
ever, are hard to see because they are 
partially masked by the wave of post- 
war prosperity characterizing this re- 
gion. Should this wave continue until 
the economies are transformed into 
modern industrial systems, the birth 
rate would ultimately turn downward 
and the rate of population increase 
would drop. There is no guarantee, 
however, that the rise in national in- 
comes will continue uninterruptedly. 
To the extent that mortality control is 
coming from external sources—foreign 
science, personnel, and funds—a halt in 
economic growth would not stop it. In- 
stead, the ‘death rate would continue 
downward, the birth rate would prob- 
ably remain high, and the population 
expansion would continue until the un- 
favorable effects of poverty on mortal- 
ity more than matched the favorable 
effects of outside influence. 


Characteristics of Latin American 
economy 


Some of the danger signals in the 
present Latin American economic situa- 


tion are these: ë (1) Although the rise 
in per capita gross product was rapid . 
during 1945-1955, Averaging 2.3 per 
cent per annum, the increase was 
greater in the first half than in the lat- 
ter half of the period. (2) Per capita 
agricultural production for export fell in 
1956 to the lowest level in 15 years, due 
partly to increased domestic needs as 
well as to bad weather and bad markets. 
(3) Despite the rapid urbanization and 
heavy rural-urban migration which Mr. 
Browning describes in the present vol- 
ume, the increase of the rural popula- 


tion has not diminished during 1925 to .- 


1955. Thus the tendency of the agri- 
cultural population to cease to grow, so 
characteristic of advancing economies,’ 
is not occurring except in a few coun- 
tries such as Chile, Cuba, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and, over a long period, 
Argentina. (4) Partly because of the 
shortage of land in some countries and 
lack of opportunity in others, there is 
widespread underemployment of males 
in the agricultural sector. (5) Although 
industrial output has risen, the propor- 
tion of the labor force employed in man- 
ufacturing has tended to remain station- 
ary. At the same time the proportion 
employed in services has increased rap- 
idly; in 1950 it embraced 25.3 per cent 
of the labor force as compared to 18.1 


_per cent in industry (only half of which 


was in manufacturing proper as opposed 
to handicraft). The ratio of services to 
industry, which normally moves down- 
ward instead of upward in the middle 
stages of industrial development, is so 
high as to appear excessive. (6) Within 
the manufacturing sector the production 


8 These points are summarized from the ex- 
cellent survey in the United Nations Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America, Vol, 2 (Feb. 1957). 

9 The decline in the growth-rate of the U. S. 
rural population started in 1810, long before it 
set in for the total population. In Canada the 
decline started in 1851, at the latest. The 
U.S. farm population fell in absolute numbers 
after 1910. 
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of capital goods and of intermediate 
products is not commensurate with the 
emphasis on final consumer goods. 

‘ These characteristics of the Latin 
American economy point to serious im- 
balances that must be overcome if the 
current boom is to continue uninter- 
ruptedly. Some of them suggest that 
excessive population growth may be a 
factor. Whether it is or not at the 
present time, the current human in- 
crease seems to be too fast to be sus- 
tained over the long pull. Either the 
economy will eventually fail to move 
ahead, in which case the death rate will 
ultimately be pushed up; or the econ- 
omy will continue to gain, in which 
case fertility will eventually be de- 
presséd. We know that at the present 
time the number of living children in 


each family is greater than it ever was 
before, with greater strain on the re- 
sources of parents. We know too that 
the movement of millions of people to 
the towns and cities increases the costs 
and inconvenience of children. The ef- 
fect of present’ trends is therefore such 
as to cause those trends eventually to 
subside. Accordingly, the important 
question is not whether the amazing 
population growth of today can be sus- 
tained indefinitely, but when it is likely 
to cease. We can agree with Harrison 
Brown that a billion people in the hemi- 
sphere can be supported fairly well (and 
agree with him also that the prospect of 
that many is unpleasant), but maintain 
at the same time that half a billion 
could be supported just as well or per- 
haps far better. 


Life in the Americas During the Next Century 


By Harrison Brown 


Abstract: It seems likely that the combined population of North and South 
America will grow during the next century to one billion and possibly to two 


billion persons. 


An attempt is made.to forecast the kinds of life which people 


will lead at that time, their sources of food and raw materials, and their eco- 
nomic status on the assumption that there will be no world-wide catastrophe in 


the meantime. 


N THE discussion that follows I 
shall attempt to describe what I be- 
lieve certain aspects of life might be like 
in the Western Hemisphere during the 
next century. I would like to stress at 
the outset that this description bears 
little relationship to what I would per- 
sonally like to see happen. Yet if peo- 
ple behave during the next century in 
¿the manner in which they have behaved 
during the last five millennia, there 
seems little doubt that the Americas 
will eventually become as densely popu- 
lated as are today Western Europe and 
Southeast Asia. 

. Barring a world-wide disaster, the 
combined population of the Americas 
will probably grow during the next cen- 
tury to at least one billion and possibly 
to more than two billion persons. 
Where will these people live and what 
kinds of lives will they lead? 

The ultimate populations of North 
and South America might be consider- 
ably greater even than two billion if we 
assume that in the future, as in the 
past, populations will continue to grow 
until they are limited basically by the 
amount of food which can be produced. 
This ultimate limit will be determined 
by the level of technology, the extent of 
industrial development, the nature of 
the terrain, and the prevailing climatic 
conditions. 

Today the northern regions of Europe 


—Norway, Sweden, and Finland—sup- 
port population densities ranging from 
27 to 42 persons per square mile. In 
the rest of Western Europe, densities 
range from 150 persons per square mile 
in Spain to 830 persons per square mile 
in the NetHerlands. France supports 
200 persons, Italy 410, and Western 
Germany 520 persons per square mile. 
In tropical and semitropical regions, 
typical population densities are about 
300 persons per square mile—TIndia, 
Ceylon, Jamaica—and reach 650 per- 
sons per square mile in Puerto Rico and 
1,200 persons per square mile in Bar- 
bados. . 

If we assume, conservatively, that 
Alaska can support a population density 
of 50 persons per square mile and that 
Canada and the United States can sup- 
port densities of 100 and 300 persons 
per square mile respectively, the popu- 
lation supportable in principle in North 
America would be 1.3 billion, of which 
about 900 million would live in the 
United States. In like manner we can 
estimate that continental South Amer- 
ica might support 2.1 billion persons. 
Conservatively we can conclude that the 
eventual supporting capacity of North 
America and Latin America combined is 
at least 3.6 billion persons, assuming the 
availability of considerable technology 
and shifts in dietary patterns which will 
be discussed below. 


Harrison Brown, Pasadena, California, is Professor of Geochemistry, California In- 
stitute of Technology. His latest publications include The Challenge a} Man’s Future 
ae and, with ee The Next Hundred Years (1957). 
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TABLE 1—Estmatep POPULATION CAPACITY 
OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 








ESTIMATED Toray 
REGION CAPACITY CAPACITY 
(rensons Pa | GETOS) 
AlGSR Ae iene coy eeews 50 30 
Canada.............. 100 360 
United States......... 300 910 
Total North 
America......... 1300 
Mexico.............. 250 190 
Other Central 
America........... 300 60 
South America....... 300 2060 
Total Latin l 
America......... 2310 
Total North and 
Latin America... 3610 


POTENTIAL Foop PRODUCTION 


Food production in the Americas can 
be increased in two major ways: by in- 
creasing the amount of food produced 
per acre and by increasing the numbers 
of acres cultivated. Additional in- 
creases in the amounts of food available 
to human beings can be obtained by 
decreasing the quantities of plant ma- 
terials fed to domestic animals. These 
methods will be discussed in order. 

The amount of food produced on a 
given area of land depends, of course, 
upon the soil and climatic conditions. 
In addition it depends upon the extent 
to which technology is applied with the 
aim of producing more food. When we 
look about the world we see large’ vari- 
ations in the amounts of food produced 
per cultivated acre. Food with an en- 
ergy content of about 13,200 calories 
is produced on an average acre in Japan 
each day. The corresponding yield in 
Western Europe is 7,500 calories. The 
yields in the United States and in India 
are 4,500 calories and 2,500 calories 
respectively. 

These differences do not result pri- 
marily from differences of soil fertility 
or of climatic conditions. Rather, they 


are reflections of the extent to which 
modern agricultural knowledge is ap- 
plied specifically for the attainment of 


-` high yields per acre, as distinct from 


high yields per man-hour. In Japan 
there is an acute need for high yields 
per acre, and this is coupled with a 
knowledge of the most advanced agri- 
cultural techniques ranging from ferti- 
lizers to plant breeding and selection to 
the application of pesticides. We in the 
United States have at our disposal all 


of the agricultural technology known to ` 


the Japanese, but we have such large 
areas of cultivable land available that 
at present it is not economical for us to 
cultivate our land with this intensity. 
In Western Europe the knowledge of 
modern agricultural technology is also 
available, and the need for intensive . 
cultivation is intermediate between the 
extreme need of Japan on the one hand 
and that of the United States on the 
other. In India, by contrast, the need 
for intensive cultivation is fully as great 
as in Japan, but the means of applying 
modern agricultural technology on a 
large scale are absent. Indians culti- 
vate their land intensively but without 
the benefit of fertilizers, plant breeding 
and selection, or pesticides. 

We can obtain an indication of some 
of these differences when we examine 
the amounts of fertilizer applied per 
acre in different regions of the world. 
These are shown in Table 2. 

In Latin America yields per acre are 
about equal to those in the United 
States at the present time, in spite of 


TABLE 2—YEARLY AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZER 
APPLIED PER ACRE 


KILOGRAMS PER.ACRE 


REGION PER VEAR (1953-54) 
Japan ox.c a ascee soos ess 57 
Europe sitasete wie dcaeas 23 
United States.......... 12 
Latin America.......... 2.4 
Toda setier neea 0.3 
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the fact that modern agricultural knowl- 
edge is not applied widely. It seems 
likely that, in principle, yields can even- 
tually be increased two and perhaps 
threefold. In the United States yields 
per acre can obviously be increased 
enormously. 

In both North and South America 
large areas are available into which ag- 
riculture can expand with the help of 
technology. These regions embrace the 
areas where soils—known as “podsols” 
—have evolved mainly under coniferous 
forests in relatively cool climates and in 
the areas of red or “lateritic” soils of 
the tropics. The difficulties of cultivat- 
ing these new areas are enormous but 
by no means insurmountable. The 
crops of Finland are grown almost en- 
tirely in podsols, and the agriculture of 
the Philippine Islands is carried out 
under conditions similar to those in the 
large lateritic regions of South America. 

There are, in addition, large regions 
of both North and South America which 
can be made fertile by irrigation or 
where irrigation can make possible the 
cultivation of two crops each year where 
only one is now obtained. Some of this 
irrigation can be brought about by the 
diversion of rivers. But by far the 
largest potential for increased food pro- 
duction is in those areas where re- 
claimed sea water can eventually be 
used. Today reclaimed sea water is too 
expensive to be practicable. But as the 
pressures upon the land increase and as 
our technology improves we will reach 
the time when fresh water from the sea 
will be used to irrigate large areas of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The third method of increasing the 
availability of food is to decrease the 
proportion of food consumed by domes- 
tic animals. In areas where animal 


labor is used, this can be accomplished ` 


by the substitution of machines for ani- 
mals. In areas where consumption of 
meat and animal products is high, it 


can be accomplished by substituting 
vegetable calories for animal calories 
in the diet. 

We in the United States, for example, 
produce about 10,800 vegetable calories 
per person each day. We feed most of 
this to domestic animals and receive in 
return only about 10 per cent of the 
original calories in the form of meat, 
milk, and eggs. Only æ negligible frac- 
tion of our two major cereal crops, corn 
and oats, is eaten directly by human 
beings. Clearly, if we were to decrease 
our consumption of animal products | 
even moderately, the amount of avail- 
able food would be increased greatly 
without increasing total agricultural 
production. 


RATES OF CHANGE 


In considering the future of the 
Americas we are faced with two distinct 
time scales of change. The first is the 
time scale for industrial development 
which, under favorable political and 
economic conditions, is relatively short. 
Basic industries such as steel, for ex- 
ample, can be expanded at a rate such 
that production is doubled every five 
or ten years. -One of the reasons for 
this short time scale is that the con- 
struction of factories does not necessi- 
tate the concerted action of entire popu- 
Jations. A steel plant or a fertilizer 
factory can be built by relatively few 
persons. 

By contrast, the time scale for 
changes which involve large segments 
of a population is relatively long. The 
spread of modern agricultural tech- 
niques or of birth-control measures is 
slow because so many persons must be 
educated. The acceptance of these con- 
cepts involves drastic changes in ways 
of life. Old patterns of life can be dis- 
carded only with great difficulty. 

A program of agricultural develop- 
ment in Mexico has, with prodigious 
effort, resulted in an increase of food 
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production in that country ‘over a 
twenty-year period of somewhat less 
than 4 per cent per year. This has been 
brought about with the help of con- 
siderable technical assistance from the 
United States and has involved increas- 
ing the acreage of cultivated land, major 
irrigation programs, and agricultural 
education efforts. When we examine 
the effort which has gone into this pro- 
gram, it seems likely that in the absence 
of new social techniques this is about 
the most rapid sustained rate of change 
that can be expected during the years 
ahead. In the absence of considerable 
help from the industrially developed 
countries, the rates of increase of agri- 
cultural productivity in the Latin Amet- 
ican countries will probably be consid- 
erably less than ‘this. 

When we examine rates of change of 
agricultural productivity we must keep 
in mind the fact that the rate of popu- 
lation growth comes close to equaling 
the potential rate of increase of food 
production. The average Mexican is 
today little better off than he was 
twenty years ago, in spite of the fact 
that total food production has been in- 
creased eighty per cent in the interim. 

In the industrially developed coun- 
tries of the north, however, the situation 
is quite. different from that in Latin 
America. Rates of population growth 
are high, but not as high as those in the 
south. Further, food production can be 
greatly increased simply by applying 
techniques which are readily available, 
understood, and generally accepted. 

In view of these great differences be- 
tween North America on the one hand 
and Latin America on the other it is 
convenient to assess their futures sepa- 
rately. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The greater part of Latin America is 
undernourished today. In the main the 
situation in most regions is not at pres- 


ent as critical as it is in the greater part 
of Asia, but diets are substandard and 
roughly equivalent in caloric value to 
the average diets in most of Southern 
Europe and the Near East. The aver- 
age daily caloric intake is about 2,400 
and varies from about 1,900 in Peru to 
3,200 in Argentina. 

Most of the terrain is highly subject 
to erosion. Further, the destructive 
agricultural and forestry practices to. 
which many regions are now being ex- 
posed are resulting in serious soil de- 
pletion coupled with an actual decrease 
in the carrying capacity of the land. 

In principle this degredation can be 
stopped, and vast areas of land can be 
put under cultivation. But in order to 
do this the most advanced technology 
must be applied on a tremendous scale. 
Much research is needed before the 
major problems of tropical agriculture 
can really be solved. And the solutions, 
when found, will undoubtedly require 
the attainment of substantial levels. of 
industrialization, the investment of con- 
siderable capital, and the adoption of 
these new and advanced techniques by 
the greater part of the population. 

Unfortunately, however, it is difficult 
for most Latin American countries to 
accumulate sufficient capital to permit 
industrialization to progress at a pace 
which is commensurate with the needs.. 
In many areas agricultural products are 
now being traded with industrialized 
countries. In some areas such as Ven- 
ezuela, which is rich in oil and iron ore, 
or in British Guiana, which is rich in 
bauxite, nonagricultural resources can 
be traded with the industrialized West. 
If the funds received are expended 
wisely on industrial development proj- 
ects, solid foundations for further indus- 
trialization can be created. 

But many regions of Latin America 
are not blessed with adequate resources 
either to feed themselves or to provide 
for their own internal industrial devel- 
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opment, let alone being able to trade 
resource surpluses in order to accumu- 
late capital. Indeed from this point of 
view, and with the possible exceptions 
of Venezuela and Brazil, it appears that 
Latin America is considerably worse off 
than is India with respect to long-range 
development. 

In addition there are serious short- 
ages of energy resources in large areas 
of the region. There are fair reserves 
of available water power which can be 
important in accelerating the industrial- 
ization process, but which are negligible 
when compared with long-range power 
needs. There is apparently no coal of 
any real consequence. There are sub- 
stantial reserves of petroleum, but by 
the time the residents of Latin America 
are in a position to utilize liquid fuels 
on a large scale themselves, the reserves 
will long since have been transported 
in tankers to North America and to 
Europe. 

In Brazil prior to World War II fuel 
wood represented one of the major 
sources -of energy. Wood is still im- 
portant, but a large part of Brazil’s en- 
ergy needs are met today by imported 


liquid fuels. As the availability of pe- | 


troleum dwindles, it will be necessary 
for Brazil to produce power from atomic 
energy on a large scale. Other large 
areas of Latin America will also find it 
necessary to jump from an age of wood 
to an age of nuclear power. 

Admittedly the resources of Latin 
America cannot be assessed completely 
at the present time. But on the basis 
of what we now know, development will 
probably proceed, in the long run, 
slowly and with difficulty. The actual 
rate of economic development will de- 
pend in part upon the wiseness with 
which the nations of Latin America 
handle the funds which they receive in 
return for their natural resources. 

In the absence of major help from 
the outside it seems likely that although 


industrial development in Latin Amer- 
ica will proceed slowly, it will proceed 
more rapidly than agricultural develop- 
ment. If industrial development is suf- 
ficiently rapid, we can expect to see a 
retardation of the present rate of degra- 
dation of the land, followed by a grad- 
ual extension of agricultural area. But 
unless human fertility decreases fairly 
rapidly, which seems unlikely, it is 
doubtful that the lot of the average 
person in Latin America will improve 


_appreciably during the course of the 


next century. Indeed, it seems likely 
that we see in Latin America a vast 
continent-wide slum in the making. 
There will be considerable differences 
between areas, but the region as a 
whole seems destined to be an impover- 
ished one far into the future. | 

It goes without saying that this 
end result is not necessarily inevitable. 
Most persons can conceive of ways and 
means by which the economy of Latin 
America can be developed sufficiently 
rapidly to provide, eventually, an abun- 
dant life for the majority of its inhabit- 
ants. On the basis of what we now 
know about the potentialities of tech- 
nology, a greatly expanded population | 
could be supported in Latin America at 
a standard of living equivalent to that 
which now prevails in the industrialized 
West. But the means that are neces- 
sary for the achievement of this end 
are extremely difficult to put into op- 
eration. The difficulty stems first from 
the fact that we are dealing with the 
“long” time scale—the time required to 
change the ways of life of entire popu- 
lations, Acceptance of contraceptives 


. and new agricultural techniques comes 


slowly. Capital, under the circum- 
stances, is difficult to accumulate. 
Clearly the process of development 
would be greatly speeded if considerable 
financial and technical help were to be 
given by the presently industrialized re- 
gions of the world. But there is little 
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evidence that such help will be forth- 
coming in the future on a scale com- 
mensurate with the real need. 

Under the circumstances we must 
look forward in the future to a relent- 
less spread of population in Latin Amer- 
ica—into the jungles, across the grass- 
land, and over: the mountains—to a 
swelling of the cities at a rate far 
greater than new jobs can be created, 
- to continued misery, to revolutions, and 
to local wars. 


NortH AMERICA 


In North America a new technologi- 
cal-industrial revolution is taking place 
which is destined to change our ways 
of life as dramatically as the ways of 
life of the English were changed during 
the century 1800-1900. At the present 
time North America is endowed with. 
a relatively low population density, a 
huge productive capacity both for food 
and goods, a knowledge of how to apply 
technology to the end of improving 
productivity, and vast natural resources. 

Today in the United States we have 
about 8 tons of steel in use for every 
inhabitant, and associated with that we 
have hundreds of pounds of other. met- 
als such as copper and aluminum and 
tons of nonmetals such as building stone 
and concrete. In order to keep our ma- 
chines moving we consume energy each 
year at a rate equivalent to burning 
about 9 tons of coal per person. 

There seems to be no slackening in 
our demand for material possessions. 
As a result, our per capita demands ‘for 
goods will probably increase consider- 
ably in- the years ahead. When we 
couple this with the fact that our popu- 
lation is increasing rapidly, we see that 
our demands for raw materials will be- 
come far greater in the decades ahead 
than they are today. i 

Further, as our resources become de- 
pleted it will be necessary for us to 


apply technology with ever-increasing 
vigor to the task of providing ourselves 
with essential raw materials. The time 
during which we can import high-grade 
raw materials to make up for our own 
deficiencies will þe limited, with the re- 
sult that it will be necessary for us to 
learn how to process ores of steadily de- 
creasing grade, to provide ourselves with 
water from the sea, and to drill wells of 
ever-increasing depth. As our petroleum 
vanishes we must produce. liquid fuels 
and petrochemicals from coal. As the 
price of coal increases we must produce 
electrical energy and heat on an ever- 
increasing scale from nuclear energy. 
All of this will mean that our society 


‘will become increasingly complex from 


a technological point of view, and our 
demands for raw materials will soar far 
above the levels that would otherwise 
prevail on the basis of increasing per- 
sonal demands and expanding popula- 
tion alone. In another century we may 
well have 100 tons of steel in use per 
person, and our annual energy require- 
ments may be as much as the equivalent 
of 100 tons of coal per person annually. 

During the next century we will see 
enormous changes in the nature of our 
industrial network. Nuclear energy and 
the reclamation of sea water will change 
the patterns of plant location. Even- 
tually we will reach the time when or- 
dinary rocks are looked upon as ores 
and the basic raw materials for industry 
will be sea water, air, ordinary rock, 
sedimentary deposits of limestone and 
phosphate rock, and sunlight. All the 
ingredients essential to a highly indus- 
trialized society are present in the com- 
bination of these substances. 

The industries of the future will be 
far more complex and highly integrated 
than are those of today and will dwarf 
existing industries in size. The mining 
industry as such will cease to exist. We 
can visualize huge multipurpose plants 
in coastal regions where rock is quar- 
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ried; uranium is extracted; aluminum, 
pig iron, and fertilizers are produced 
together with vast quantities of liquid 
fuels and other chemicals. 


Automation — 


Increasing automation will produce 
far-reaching effects. As time goes by 
and automation expands, the character 
of the labor force will change consider- 
ably. Unskilled and semiskilled labor 
will disappear. The highly trained en- 
gineer will become the “laboring man.” 
The proportions of highly skilled work- 
ers, professional personnel, and clerks 
will rise steadily. Human control su- 
pervisors will be replaced by automatic 
computors which can be instructed, 
which can react in emergencies, which 
can “learn,” and which can seek out 
more efficient ways of .accomplishing 
tasks. 

It is doubtful that machines will ever 
completely supplant human beings in 
industrial control and management. 
However, it is quite possible that dur- 
ing the course of the present century 
. the man-hour requirements per unit of 
~ production might decrease to one-fifth 
or even to one-tenth those of the 
present. 

When we consider the disconcerting 
persistency with which human beings 
reproduce themselves, it seems quite 
possible that the population north of 
the Mexican border a century from now 
might approach 700 million, of whom 
over 600 million might live in the 
United States. In order that this num- 
ber of persons can be fed adequately 
there undoubtedly. will be major changes 
in our patterns of agriculture. 

With the knowledge already at our 
disposal we should be able to support 
the foreseeable population increases dur- 
ing the next fifty years simply by in- 
creasing food yields per acre. Following 
that it will be necessary for us to place 
more land under irrigation, possibly by 


using reclaimed sea water, and to divert 
increasing quantities of primary food 
such as cereals from livestock and con- 
sume it directly. It seems likely how- 
ever that by the time another century 
has passed, our per-capita intake of ani- 
mal products will have dropped to about 
the present Western European level. 
When our population increases beyond 
the 600 million level, it will be neces- 
sary for our diets to become increasingly 
vegetarian in nature. 

From the purely technological point 
of view, there seems little doubt but 
that a greatly expanded population can 
be supported in North America for a 
very long period of time at high levels 
of consumption and nutrition. How- 
ever there can be little doubt that such 
a high population density will create 
enormous social problems. Life will be- 
come far more complex. The increased 
needs for efficiency and integration will 
necessitate ever-higher levels of organi- 
zation coupled with the need for more 
and more laws and regulations to gov- 
ern and bind men’s actions. Central- 
ized authority will grow in power. 

Shortage of space will also present 
enormous problems. As natural envi- 
ronments are destroyed to make room 
for more and more people, man-made 
structures will replace natural beauty 
and wild life will all but disappear. It 
will become increasingly difficult for 
man to commune with the world ofna- 
ture from which he originally emerged. 
It will become increasingly difficult for 
him to isolate himself in the solitude of 
his own mind. His life will become 
a completely artificial one, filled with 
man-made distractions and man-made 
pleasures. Yet, the problem of what to 
do with himself, the problem of how to 
occupy his time will probably be the 
greatest he will face. He will be lonely 
in the midst of his teeming neighbors 
and poor in the midst of his man-made 
riches. 


The Reproductive Renaissance North 
of the Rio Grande 


By Norman B. RYDER 


Abstract: The annual numbers of births in the United States and in Canada 


have increased by more than 70 per cent in the past twenty years. 


In both 


countries an important component of this increase has been a change in the 


timing pattern of births. 


In addition to the spurious inflation of annual fer- 


tility which such a timing change induces, mean parity for American cohorts has 
increased by 27 per cent because of a decline in the proportion of women with 
submodal fertility. The most likely explanation of this is a rise in real per- 
capita income among those who regulate childbearing. 


WENTY years ago it would have 

been simple to recount the fertility 
history of the United States and Can- 
ada. The annual number of births in 
the United States, for example, had 
risen to a peak of three million in the 
years immediately following World War 
I, and then, because the increase in the 
childbearing population was no longer 
sufficient to counterbalance the long- 
standing decrease in the average num- 
ber of offspring, the reproductive out- 
put dropped slowly to a plateau of less 
than two and a half million during the 
depths of the depression. The immedi- 
ate explanation of this fertility decline 
was clear: ever more couples were using 
birth control to achieve a family much 
smaller than they were capable of bear- 
ing. Then something happened. With 
the coming of war the birth tide again 
swelled to three million; shortly after 
the war’s end the count reached four 
million, and it has continued climbing 
to the present record of four and a 
‘quarter million. From the lowest de- 
pression year until now, a mere: twenty 
years, we have had an 80 per. cent in- 
crease in births. Canadian procreativ- 


ity has ‘shown a similar history, al- 
though its level has been higher and 
there have been minor contrasts attrib- 
utable to differing dates of entry into 
the two world wars and to differing 
times of response to the great depres- 
sion. 

The unraveling of the threads of ex- 
planation of this widely unpredicted 
phenomenon presents some perplexing 
problems. In the first place world 
demographic history provides no well- 
documented case of a rising trend in 
the fertility of any society and thus no 
analytical precedent.. In the second 
place, although the postwar rise in the 
birth rate was shared by all industrial 
nations, only in the new countries— 
United States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand—has. the recovery been 
sustained without diminution. In the 
present essay, primary attention is fo- 
cused on the United States. This em- 


- phasis is justified in part by the relative 


availability of the empirical data for 
adequate technical analysis and in part 


1¥, W. Notestein, “The Birth Rate Subsides 
in Western Europe,” Population. cei Vol. 
21, No. 2, April 1955, pp. 76-77. 
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TABLE 1—Exvementary FERTILITY DATA, UNITED STATES 


Annual births (in millions).............2....0- 

Population (in millions)... .................. : 
Crude birth rate (per thousand)........... als 
Total fertility rate (per woman)............... 


by the greater complexity of the U. S. 
fertility pattern, as will be seen sub- 
sequently. 


Table 1 contains the information for 


a preliminary appraisal of the sources 
of increase in American births. The 
most recent quinquennium is compared 
with the lowest five years, 1933-37, of 
American reproduction. A 71 per cent 
increase in the annual number of births 
-between the two periods results from a 
28 per cent increase in the population 


and a 34 per cent Increase in the crude: 


birth rate. Demographers have long 
been dissatisfied with the crude birth 
rate as a measure of fertility because 
its movements reflect the changing pro- 
portion of the population within the 
fertile-age span as well as modifications 
in reproductive behavior. To achieve a 
measure free from this criticism, it has 
become conventional to calculate an 
individual birth rate for women in each 


reproductive age and then add up these. 
rates, the sum being called the total 


fertility rate. This measure represents 
the mean number of births which a 
woman would have throughout her life- 
time, assuming no mortality, if she ex- 
perienced at each age the fertility ob- 
_ served during the period concerned. 
Since the increase in the total fertility 
rate has been markedly greater than the 
increase in the crude birth rate, we may 
infer that the gains in birth output have 
been achieved despite an unfavorable 
change in the age distribution. In fact, 
the increase in the number of potential 


parents during the period under scru-. 


1933-37 1952-56 | ra o 
TP 2.37 4.05 71 
Sak 127.4 162.4 28 
eb 18.6 25.0 34 .. 
ae 2.27 3.53 56 


tiny was only 10 per cent.? It is para- 
doxical that the influence of the age dis- 
tribution on fertility should be negative 
during the baby boom. In the past, 
declines in fertility in every country 
were masked by a relative enlargement 


‘of the population of reproductive age. 


From 1920 to 1942 the American age 
distribution, as a factor in movements 
of the crude birth rate, was constant; 
but since then it has exerted a progres- 


‘sively depressing influence on the birth 


rate—precisely during the period of the 
rise of that rate. 


TOTAL FERTILITY RATE AND 
REPRODUCTIVITY 


The total fertility rate, which has 
risen by 56 per cent in less than two 
decades, has itself been weighed in the 
balance as a measure of fundamental 
reproductivity and been found wanting. 
The trouble is that it reflects two quite 
different elements simultaneously. One 


element is the average level of fertility 


actually achieved by the cohorts of 
women—that is, by women born during 
the same period—passing through the 
childbearing ages during the years in 


question; the other is the change that 
may be occurring in the age pattern of 


fertility from cohort: to cohort. Such 
a change is implied in the idea of post- 
ponement of childbearing. The level of 


2This is the proportional increase in the 
ratio of the annual number of births to the’ 
total fertility rate. Although this ratio has 
no simple interpretation in and of itself, its 
movements reflect accurately the changes in 
the number of potential mothers. 
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fertility in one year may be artificially 
depressed, and in a later year artificially 
inflated if the cohorts concerned decide 
to defer their childbearing to some ex- 
tent from the earlier to the later year. 
In 1947, for example, the total fertility 
rate for native white females in the 
United States was 3.24. Analyzing this 
total according to births by order of 
birth, one finds that there were 1.31 
first births. This is impossible in re- 
ality because on the average women 
cannot have this many first births in a 
single year. Actually, spinsterhood and 
sterility set a maximum for this figure 
in the neighborhood of 0.90. Generally 
speaking, the high fertility rates of the 
immediate postwar period reflected in 
good part the recovery of births previ- 
ously postponed because of the vicissi- 
tudes of depression and war. 

Enough time has now passed, how- 
ever, to make postponement irrelevant 
for the analysis of present fertility. 
The maintenance—and even continued 
rise—of fertility has tempted some into 
the invalid position that the conven- 


tional total fertility rate can now be. 


regarded as a fair representation of 
underlying cohort behavior. The inde- 
fensibility of such a view can be shown 
again by breaking down the total. fer- 
tility rates of the 1950’s into the con- 
tributions made by births of different 
orders. The average numbers of first 
and second births are still far higher 
than a real group of women could possi- 
bly achieve. Since postponement is no 
longer involved, this suggests that an- 
other source of distortion is in the pic- 
ture. There has been a progressive shift 
of the childbearing of successive cohorts 
away from the older and toward the 
younger ages. This development is in- 
flating annual measures of fertility well 
above what they otherwise would be, to 
the order of 15 to 20 per cent. By 
using cohort fertility tables which have 
been prepared for native white females 


in the United States,® one can compare 
the apparent rise in fertility, as given 
by the conventional total fertility rate, 
with the estimated rise in the fertility 
of temporally comparable cohorts. The 
former measure has risen by 51 per cent 
-from 2.26 in 1933-37 to 3.41 in 
1952--56-—-whereas the latter has risen 
by only 27 per cent—from 2.30 for the 
cohorts of 1907—11 to an estimated 2.93 
for the cohorts of 1926-30. Thus there 
has been an appreciable rise in cohort 
fertility, but it has been combined with 
almost as impressive an additional in- 
flation of the total fertility rate—and 
hence of the annual number of births— 
attributable to a downward trend in the 
age of childbearing. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY SIZE 
Further insight into the character of 


-recent fertility developments is provided | 


by an inquiry into the location of 
changes by parity.” For this purpose 
we introduce the parity progression 
ratio, a measure of the proportion of 
women who, having achieved a given 
parity, proceed to have at least one 
more birth. Table 2 presents these 
ratios for the cohorts we have just been 
comparing and for the cohorts of 1890- 
94, selected because their mean parity 
(2.93) was the same as that estimated 
for current cohorts. The intervening 
experience follows a smooth path 


3P, K. Whelpton, Cohort Fertility: Native 
White Women in the United States (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1954), Tables 
A and G and mimeographed supplements to 
Table G for subsequent years. 

4 Obviously an estimate is required for the - 
cohorts now in the middle childbearing ages 
because so much of their fertility has not yet 
happened, but a procedure developed by the 
writer and explained in a forthcoming mono- 
graph permits an estimate based on continua- 
tion of the trends in the level and in the time- 
distribution of cohort fertility during the 
postwar period. 

5 A woman’s parity is the number of babies 
she has borne, j 
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TABLE 2—-Parity PROGRESSION RATIOS OF 
U, S. Native WHITE FEMALE COHORTS 


PARITY 1890-94 1907-11 1926-30 
ee ee 0.79 0.78 0.89 
Dee same eins 0.81 0.76 0.88 
Dieet Sais 0.72 0.61 0.73 
s EE 0.70 0.58 0.58 
ee ee 0.69 0.63 0.52 


through the values shown. In parity- 
specific terms, the increase in cohort 
fertility between the depression and 
now has been the consequence of a rise 
in low-parity childbearing which has, 
for the time being, more than counter- 
balanced a continued decline in high- 
parity childbearing. Looking back to 
the 1890-94 cohorts, we see that the 
high-parity decline is a continuation of 
a well-established trend, but the low- 
parity rise constitutes a new element in 
American fertility. These movements, 
in combination, are reducing the varia- 
bility of reproductive behavior from one 
couple to another. There is an ever 
greater conformity to the small-family 
norm. The newest factor in this result 
is not the progressive elimination of 
large families, which is as old as our- 
records, but the elimination of very 
small families—the childless and the 
one-child couples. There has been a 
modest rise in cohort fertility, and it is 
ample to forestall discussion of immi- 
nent population decline, but the rise is 
exaggerated by the total fertility rate. 

Our findings may be used as a basis 
for looking a few years into the future 
of United States fertility. In the first 
place, unless some development occurs 
which has not yet manifested itself in 
the data, the rise in cohort fertility is 
‘likely to cease soon because the sources 
-of recent increase—the proportions of 


6 The present level of cohort fertility and 
mortality would support a growth rate of 
more than 1 per cent per annum in the stable 
population model. 
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women in the lowest parities—have al- 
most been exhausted. Secondly, cur- 
rent fertility—and thus the annual 
numbers of births as well—is unlikely 
to be buoyed up much longer by the 
changing age of reproduction. When 
the decline in the average age at which 
women bear their children is checked, 
as it eventually must be, then the con- 
ventional total fertility rate will lose its 
component of spurious upward distor- 
tion and consequently decline, provided 
cohort fertility remains constant. Fi- 
nally, the proportion of the population 
within the fertile-age span will continue 
to diminish and thus tend to depress the 
birth rate until the large postwar co- 
horts reach the reproductive ages and 


_ thus reverse the age distribution within 


the fecund-age span. It is the writer’s 
impression that, providing the politico- 
economic environment remains essen- 
tially stable, the conjuncture of these 
factors will produce a marked decline 
in the birth rate—perhaps by as much 
as 20 per cent—within the next decade. 
Should economic conditions deteriorate, 
a much more pessimistic forecast is in 
order because childbearing is now so 
largely voluntary. 


CHANGES IN MARRIAGE PATTERNS 
In U.S. 


An important contribution to the re- 
cent transformation of the American 
fertility pattern has been made by 
changing nuptiality. Women today are 
more likely to marry, and to marry ear- 
lier, than at any time in at least the past 


two generations. It should, however, be 


noted. immediately that this is not a 
postwar development, but merely the 
continuation of a well-established trend. 
Changes in the proportion who marry, 
however, can contribute in only a small 
way to an explanation of the decline in 
infertile females. Even among the co- 
horts hit hardest by the depression, over 
90 per Ry of the women achieved mar- 
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riage. But the decline in age of entry 
into marriage has been the primary 
agent in producing an earlier childbear- 
ing pattern, and this development, as 
explained above, has been a powerful, 
albeit transitory, contributor to the an- 
nual flow of births. This is not the 

place to attempt an explanation of the 
- steady improvement in the marriage 
prospects of the young, but it may be 
worthwhile to sketch a few suggestions. 
First there has been an enlargement of 
the marriage market. Increased spatial 
and socjal mobility and the diminished 
variability of the population with re- 
spect to education, income, and other 
social distinctions have provided young 
girls with greater opportunities for 
meeting an acceptable mate. Another 
relatively unrecognized feature of Amer- 
ican nuptiality which. has depressed 
strongly the proportion of women who 
must remain spinsters is the high level 
of divorce. When a marriage is dis- 
solved, the ex-husband and ex-wife are 
very likely to marry again, and about 
half of them marry single people who 
might otherwise have been left single. 
Finally it may be observed that, in a 
society like ours, the date of marriage 
is customarily determined by a compro- 
mise between romance and prudence. 
Since jobs are now readily available for 
the young man upon leaving school, and 
for the young woman as well, should the 
financial stability of the union require 
it, and since most couples are now 
equipped with the knowledge of and 
willingness to use effective means of 
fertility regulation if. parenthood should 
for the moment seem a luxury, we 
should not be surprised at the contem- 
porary early marriage age. 


HYPOTHESES RE RISE IN MARITAL 
Fertmity in U. S. 


There have been various hypotheses 
advanced to explain the recent augmen- 
tation of marital fertility in the United 


States. One suggestion is that it is 
now fashionable to have a large family. 
This is either a tautology, which pre- 
sents us not with an answer but merely 
with another question, or else it is a 
denial of the possibility of understand- 
ing this strategic area of human behav- 
ior. Another idea is that the insecurity 
of the outside world is impelling indi- 
viduals to withdraw into the haven of 
fundamental values represented by the 
family institution. A further notion is 
that husbands with more time to spend 
at home are discovering—or rediscover- 
ing—-within themselves an innate love 
of children. 

Three reactions are provoked in the 
present author by these hypotheses, the 
list of which could be readily extended. 
One reaction is that the magnitude and 
even the character of what has hap- 
pened seem to be misunderstood. An 
increasing tendency of couples to have 
more than one child has more than com- 
pensated for the continuing tendency 
not to have a fourth or fifth child. This 
is a more complex phenomenon than is 
suggested by the oft-reiterated state- 
ment that families are larger. A second 
reaction is the uncharitable suspicion 
that, given an opposite set of facts, 
equally plausible post-factum interpre- 
tations could be advanced. Finally, a 
third response is a scientific distrust of 
the persistent theme that the rise in 
fertility means a change in familial val- 
ues, a new attitude toward childbearing, 
a reformation of reproductive institu- 
tions. In the writer’s opinion, an idea 
like this, which may be true, should 
only be resorted to reluctantly and in 
the absence of plausible and testable al- 
ternatives because the area of inquiry is 
relatively impenetrable by present re- 
search means. : 

There is one line of inquiry which has 
received much less attention than it de- 
serves, perhaps because it is obvious. 
Whatever desires for children couples 
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may have must compete with other de- 
sires for the scarce resources of the 
couple’s income. If that income rises, 
as it has in the United States in the 
past two decades, then the “purchase” 
of children, like the acquisition of other 
consumer goods, may increase without 
altering the scale of values. People 
avoided having babies during the de- 
pression because they could not afford 
them; people are having babies now be- 
cause they can afford them. The crude 
simplicity of this notion should not be 
taken as presumptive evidence of its in- 
validity. There is, admittedly, one large 
body of empirical data which seems to 
stand in the way——namely, the fact that 
for the same society through time, for 
different societies at the same time, and 
for classes within a society, fertility has 
been correlated negatively with income. 
But a booby trap is concealed within 
this correlation. While fertility is being 
brought under control, the most impor- 
tant factor is the proportion of the 
group in question which is willing and 
able to control its reproduction. This 
proportion is directly related to income. 
But once a population, as for example 
the United States today, arrives at the 
- stage when noncontrollers form a negli- 
gible minority, the important determi- 
nant of changes in fertility comes to lie 
in the nature of goals and values affect- 
ing reproductive motivation. A mass of 
research findings has now been accumu- 
lated which attest to a direct relation- 
ship between income and planned fam- 
ily size. This meshes neatly with the 
fact that the sectors of the American 
population which have manifested the 
strongest procreative revival have been 
those most likely to control their child- 
bearing. Also, the four countries which 
were cited earlier as having sustained a 
relatively high level of fertility in the 
most recent years are the world’s 
wealthiest nations. In brief, it is sug- 
gested that the rise in cohort fertility is 


attributable to a rise in per-capita real 
income among those groups which regu- 
late the occurrence of birth. It need 
hardly be added that there are undoubt- 
edly upper and lower bounds to this 
positive relationship between income 
and fertility. 


DIFFERENCE IN PROCREATIVE History 
IN CANADA AND U. S. 


Before bringing this account to a 
close, some attention must be directed 
to the respects in which Canadian and 
American experience has differed in 
the recent past. Canada has probably 
always had higher fertility than the 
United States. Principally for this rea- 
son, the Canadian age distribution dur- 
ing the interwar era was not as favor- 
able as the American to birth produc- 
tion. But the relative decline in the 
parental population which occurred as 
the United States moved into the post- 
war years was opposed by a simultane- 
ous rise in this component of the Ca- 
nadian age structure. The contrasting 
evolution is attributable in part to the 
earlier stage in demographic transition 
which Canada occupies and in part to 
a much heavier immigration, relatively 
speaking, of individuals of childbearing 
age. In consequence, while the paren- 
tal population of the United States rose 
by only 10 per cent, that of Canada rose 
by nearly 40 per cent. The obverse oi 
this observation is that age-specific fer- 
tility in Canada rose by only half as 
much as it did in the United States. 
The resulting convergence of Canadian 
and American fertility has been pro- 
ceeding rapidly throughout the whole 
time of available fertility records. A de- 
tailed examination of cohort reproduc- 
tive histories for Canada reveals, fur- 
ther, a pattern of change in the timing 
of fertility almost identical with that 
discussed above for the United States. 
The implication is that the rise in the 
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total fertility rate (by about 30 per 
cent) for Canada in the past twenty 
years, can be explained almost entirely 
by the distortion of that measure aris- 


ing from these changes in timing. Al- 


though the data on which these asser- 
tions are made are in detail inadequate 
for complete rigor and confidence, it is 
the writer’s impression that whatever 
increases may have occurred in the fer- 
tility of Canadian cohorts have been 
trivial.. Accordingly, in line with the 
analytical argument sketched above, the 
inference is drawn that in Canada the 
proportion of the population regulating 
fertility is still a more important vari- 
able than is the content of reproductive 
goals. . 

In conclusion, the writer has at- 
tempted to analyze the components of 
the reproductive renaissance in the 
United States and Canada. The role of 
increase in the numbers of potential 


parents has been characterized as un- 
important in the United States but im- 
portant in Canada. For both countries, 
a large proportion of the baby boom is 
attributable to a change in the age pat- 
tern of reproduction. In the United 
States, but probably not in Canada, a 
real increase in average parity has oc- 
curred. The structure of this increase, - 
which is essential to its proper under- 
standing, has been the virtual elimina- 
tion of voluntary childless and one-child 
families. The hypothesis advanced to 
explain the convergence on the two- and 
three-child family size is that it is not 
the goals and values, but -rather the 
means by which to achieve these, which 
have changed. From this may be 
drawn the inference that, given a high 
enough income level, the modern family 
will prove to be an adequate procreative 
institution within an urban-industrial 
environment. 


al 
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Mortality Trends and Prospects and Their Implications 


By MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN 


Abstract: One of the many aspects of life shared by the United States and 
Canada is a record of low mortality and of high longevity. In both countries 
the trend has been toward a general reduction in mortality rates, but the rela- 
tive reductions have been greater for females than for males. During this cen- 
tury the nonwhite population of the United States has also benefited from mor- 
tality reductions. Factors which cause variability in rates of mortality include 
such environmental influences as place of residence, occupation, and social-eco- 
nomic status. The effect of selective influences on death rates is evident in the 
trends of mortality according to marital status. To date, mortality reductions 
have been accomplished mainly through the control of infectious diseases; ma- 
jor mortality problems today are the cardiovascular-renal diseases, cancer, and 
accidents. It is clear that progress in the field of health is intimately related to 
economic progress with the consequent increases in wealth and resources for ad- 
vancing medical science and public-health programs. In the light of present 
knowledge, future reductions in mortality will depend largely on new advances 
in diagnosis and therapy and the rapidity with which they come into general use. 


Eoo among the many as- 
pects of life common to the peo- 
ples of the United States and Canada is 
an extraordinary record of low mortal- 
ity and high longevity. The average 
length of life in these two countries, 
which had a population of 190 million 
at the beginning of 1958, is about 70 
years according to recent mortality con- 
ditions. No other area of even remotely 
comparable size has as large an aggre- 
gate of population living under such 
favorable conditions. This situation is, 
for the most part, a development of the 
present century. ` 

The characteristics and trends in 
mortality and longevity in the United 
States since 1900 and in Canada since 
1930 are summarized in Table 1. Each 
country conforms to the typical pattern 
of high mortality in infancy, low rates 


in childhood and adolescence, and an- 


uninterrupted rise in mortality there- 
after; almost uniformly, males have the 


higher rates. Reductions in mortality 
are apparent for both males and females 
at each of.the specimen ages—0O, 20, 45, 


and 65—the sole exception being Cana- 


dian males at age 65. For males, the 
decline is relatively greatest in the first 
year of life, while for females it is most 
rapid at age 20; afterward, the rate of 
decline diminishes with advance in age. 
Without exception, the relative reduc- 
tions in mortality have been greater for 
females than for males, and in conse- 
quence, there has been a notable rise in 
the excess of male over female mortality 
at every age, as is evident from Table 2. 

The nonwhite population of the 
United States has also benefited from 
mortality reductions during this century 
(Table 1). In fact, among males at 
ages 12 through 62, the declines since 
1930 have been greater for the non- 
whites than for the whites. Neverthe- 
less, for males as well as for females, 
the death rates of the nonwhite popula- 


Mortimer Spiegelman, New York City, is Associate Statistician of the M etropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. He is the author of Introduction to Demography (1955) and 
contributor to the literature in the fields of population and public health. 
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TABLE 1—ANNUAL MORTALITY RATE AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT SELECTED AGES, 
BY SEX; UNITED STATES AND CANADA, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 

















MORTALITY RATE PER 1,000 EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN YEARS 
RACE, SEX . 
PERIOD 
0 20 45 65 0 20 45 | 65 
UNITED STATES 
White male 
1900-02¢............. 133.5 5.9 12.6 41.7 48.2 42.2 24.2 11.5 
1929-34 ors? den en 62.3 3.2 9.3 38.7 59.1 46.0 25.3 11.8 
1939-41. ............. 48.1 2.1 7.7 36:9 62.8 47.8 25.9 12.1 
1949-51.............. - 30.7 1:6 6.4 34.5 66.3 ° | 49.5 26.9 12.8 
1955..... edie’ 26.8 1.7 5.7 34.6 67.3 50.1 27.3 | 12.9 
White female í 
1900-022. ............ 110.6 5.5 10.6 | 36.4 51.1 43.8 25.5 12.2 
1929-31... anaana. 49.6 2.8 7.0 31.3 62.7 48.5 27.4 12.8 
1939-41.............. 37.9 1.5 5.2 26.4 67.3 51.4 28.9 13.6 
1949-51... aaeanoa. 23.6 7 3.7 20.6 72.0 54.6 31.1 15.0 
1955 cco xvccneues tee 20.4 6 3.1 19.7 73.6 55.8 32.1 15.5 
Nonwhite male? 
1900-022... 2.0.2.0... 253.3 11.9 21.9 54.2 32.5 35.1 20.1 10.4 
1929-31... 87.3 8.6 22.4: 50.7 47.6 36.0 20.6 10.9 
1939—41... Suet ies 82.3 5.4 18.6 46.9 52.3 39.5 21.9 12.2 
1949-51. ............. 50.9 3.1 12.9 45.8 58.9 43:7 23.6 12.8 
1955s E EE E 47.2 2.5 10.9 48.5 61.2 45.5 24.8 13.2 
Nonwhite female? 
1900-022 ............ 214.8 11.4 21.3 54.1 35.0 36.9 21.4 11.4 . 
1929-31 osc caecee ses || 720 8.8 20.2 49.4. 49.5 31.2 21.4 12.2 
1939-41.............. 65.8 5.3 16.0 40.9 55.6 42.0 23.9 13.9 
1949-51.........0.... 40.9 2.3 11.3 37.0 62.7 46.8 26.1 14.5 
1955 ITEE oe wees 38.9 1.4 8.5 38.1 65.9 49.6 27.9 15.5 
CANADA? 
Male 
1930-32.. oi dciweiaeas 87.0 3.1 6.3 29.8 60.0 49.1 27.8 13.0 
1940-42.............. 62.5 2.4 6.0 30.9 63.0 49.6 27.6 12.8 
19505523 626 sds whee: 43.3 1.7 5:2 30.0 66.3 50.8 28.1 13.3 
EON S AE E acre ees 35.0 1.6 4.6 30.7 67.6 51.3 28.3 13.3 
Female 
1930732 io E E 69.3 3.0 6.2 26.0 62.1 49.8 28.9 13.7 
1940-42...........6.. 49,3 1.8 5.0 24.3 66.3 51.8 29.7 14.1 
1950352 eh eaa eati 34.2 9 3.9 20.4 70.8 54.4 31.1 15.0 
1955 idk ane anoa 27.0 6 3.1 18.5 73.0 55.8 32.1 15.5 


a Original Death Registration States. — 

è Data for periods 1900-02, 1929-31, and 1939-41 relate to Negroes only. 

¢ Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories; data for 1950-52 and 1955 include Newfoundland, 
which entered the Confederation in 1949. 


Source: UNITED SratEs—Various reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 
1955 mortality rates were interpolated for single ages in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. i 

CanapA—Various reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Statistical 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, November 1956. 
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TABLE 2—Morrariry DIFFERENTIALS BY SEX AND RACE, ACCORDING TO AGE, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1955 AND ABOUT 1930+ 





Ratio or NONWHITE TO WHITE MORTALITY, 


RATIO oF MALE TO FEMALE MORTALITY UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES 


HITE) CANADA MALE FEMALE 

1955 . 1929-31 1955 1930-32 1955 1929-31 1955 1929-31 

Oita 1.31 1.26 1.30 1:25 1.77 1.40 1.91 1.45 
ak 0 Peers 1.37 1.30 1.50 1.14 1.51 1.44 1.50 1.42 
20 is 2.75 1.15 2.67 1.04 1.48 2.70 2.25 3.18 - 
G0 cares 1.86 1.10 1.64 36 2.41 3.09 3.19 3.10 
49..... 1.68 1.28 1.49 96 2.24 2.67 2.84 3.05 
e EE 1.99 1.33 1.72 1.12 1.72 2.15 2.79 2.78 
60..... 1.99 1.28 1.71 1.13 1.45 1.57 2.14 2.05 
70... 1.62 1.19 1.50 1.14 1.27 1.21 1.57 . 1.27 
1.28 1.11 1.27 1.07 A5 1.00 73 83 


@ Based.on life tables in source for Table 1. 


tion are still considerably higher than 
those of the white. This is clearly in- 
dicated by the ratios in the right-hand 
panel of Table 2. 

The figures for expectation of life in 
the right-hand panel of*Table 1 are de- 
rived from the mortality rates for the 


periods specified. As such, they repre- 
sent average future lifetimes on the as- 
sumption of no further deéclines from 
the mortality observed during each 
period. Since improvements have oc- 


curred, it may be said that the popu- 


lations to which these figures are ap- 


TABLE 3—EXPECTATION OF LIFE aT BIRTH FoR WHITE PERSONS, In 1949-51, BY 
SEX, FOR FIVE STATES WITH Best RECORD* AND FIVE STATES WITH POOREST 
RECORD,” COMPARED WITH 1939-41 anp 1929-31 


WHITE MALE . 


Ware FEMALE 


STATE 
1949-51 1939-41 1929-31 1949-51 1939-41 1929-31 
South Dakota.........} 68.4 66.1 64.4 73.6 70.0 66.8 
Nebraska............. 68.2 66.3 62.9 74.0 70.0 65.8 
Minnesota............ 68.2 66.0 62.0 73.4 69.7 65.2 
VOWae es oso eddies back 68.2 65.8 63.0 73.7 69.7 65.9 
Kansas... . o.an oeann 68.0 65.6 63.2 73.7 69.7 66.1 
United States......... 66.3 62.8 59.1 72.0 67.3 62.7 
West Virginia......... 65.3 61.7 58.1 71.1 66.0 61.3 
South Carolina........ 64.8 60.0 57.6 72.4 66.1 61.3 
New Mexico.......... 64.3 57.2 49.5 69.1 61.0 522 
Arizona..........000- 63.3 56.8 48.1 71.4 63.7 55.2 
Nevada... seess... 62.8 59.0 55.8 71.5 66.4 63.1 


a Ranked according to record for white males. 


_ Source: National Resources Committee, Population Statistics, No. 2, State Data, 1937; National 
Office of Vital Statistics, State and Regional Life Tables: 1939-41, 1948; and State Life Tables: 
` 1949-51, 1956. 
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plicable are outliving their expectation — 


of life. Thus, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the white females born in 
the United States in 1955 will actually 
experience a longer average lifetime 
than the 73.6 years indicated by their 
expectation of life. l 
The expectation of life at birth for 
white females in the United States in 
1955 was 22.5 years greater than in 
1900-02 and 10.9 years over that for 
1929-31. The record for Canada is 
practically identical; the expectation of 
life at birth for females in 1955 was 
13.0 years, a gain of 10.9 years since 
1930-32. At the adult ages, the expec- 
tation of life is the same for the females 
of the two countries. The records for 
males also show marked similarities. 
However, at ages 5 through 48, the ex- 
pectation of life for Canadian males is 
at least one year greater than that for 
white males in the United States. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 


Mortality generally varies with re- 
gard to such environmental influences 
as place of residence, occupation, and 
social-economic status. Within the 
United States, the five states with the 
best records for expectation of life at 
birth among white males in 1949—51 lie 
in the largely rural west north central 
area where the level of living is rela- 
tively high (Table 3). On the other 
hand, the five states-with the poorest 
records are in the South and Southwest. 
Among the latter are New Mexico and 
Arizona with large Spanish-speaking 
populations living under poor condi- 
tions. - The record for some of these 
states may also be affected adversely by 
the in-migration of impaired lives seek- 
ing to improve their state of health. 

The recent gains in longevity have 
been shared by all areas of the United 

1M. Spiegelman, “The Versatility of the 


Life Table,’ American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 47, March 1957, p. 297. 


States; at the same time, the extent of 
the variation within the country has 
lessened. In 1949-51, the expectation 
of life at birth for white males in South 
Dakota, at the head of the list, was 5.6 
years greater than in Nevada, which 
ranked lowest. ‘Their respective coun- 
terparts in 1939-41 were Nebraska and 
Arizona with a difference of 9.5 years. 

The favorable longevity record for the 
predominantly rural west north cen- 
tral states is, in part, a reflection of the 
low death rate of agricultural workers 
as observed in studies of occupational 
mortality. One example is an analysis 
of United States data for 1950 which 
used the death rate of all men at ages 
20 to 64 years as a standard.” In this 
study, the mortality for agricultural 
workers was 88 per cent of the stand- 
ard. When occupations were grouped 
to reflect broad social-economic classes, 
the death rate for professional workers 


- was observed to be 84 per cent of the 
. Standard; the ratio was 87 per cent for 


technical, administrative, and manage- 
rial workers; 96 per cent for proprietors, 
clerical, sales, and skilled workers; 100 
per cent for semiskilled workers; and 
165 per cent for laborers, except those 
on farms and in mines. 

Although. some occupations involve 
specific health hazards, environmental 
influences are undoubtedly a more im- 
portant factor in mortality differentials 
according to. social-economic status. 
This is indicated by a British study of 
the mortality of wives who were classed 
into social-economic groupings on the 
basis of their husband’s occupation. It 
was observed in this’ study that the 
pattern of mortality variation was very 
much alike for each of the spouses.’ 

2 I. M. Moriyama and L. Guralnick, “Occu- 
pational and Social Class Differences in Mor- 
tality,” in Trends and Differentials in Mortal- 
ity (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1956), p. 61. 


3W. P. D. Logan, “Social Class Variations 
in Mortality,” Proceedings of the World Pop- 
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MARITAL STATUS 


The effect of selective influences on 
death rates is evident in the trends of 
mortality according to marital status. 
Among the unmarried, those in poor 
health may elect to stay out of mar- 
riage or not be chosen for it: While 
the marriage rate was rising during the 
1940’s, this selective factor apparently 
produced a growing proportion of un- 
healthy lives among those remaining 
single, widowed, or divorced. This 
trend very likely accounts for the rela- 
tively slower mortality reduction for the 
unmarried than for the married* and 
for the fact that the married have in- 
creased their advantage over the un- 
married. It is also noteworthy that the 
mortality margin between the married 
and the unmarried is much smaller 
among females than among males. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 5 ~ 


The mortality reductions to date were 
accomplished largely through the con- 
trol of the infectious diseases. Table 4 
shows that in 1900-04 tuberculosis and 
the combination of pneumonia and in- 
fluenza had, each, a death rate of over 
184 per 100,000 population and ac- 
counted for one-ninth of all deaths in 
the United States. By 1955, the re- 
spective death rates were only 9.1 and 
27.1 per 100,000, and their proportions 
of all deaths were only 1 per cent and 
3 per cent. Striking decreases will also 
be noted for diarrhea and enteritis, the 
communicable diseases of childhood, ty- 


ulation Conference, Rome, 1954, Vol. 1 (New 


York: United Nations, 1955), p. 185. 

#This trend, which has been observed in 
the United States, is also commented on in 
The Registrar General’s Decennial Supplement, 
England and Wales, 1951, Life Tables (H. M. 


Stationery Office, London, 1957), pp. 13-16. 


5M. Spiegelman, Significant Mortality and 
Morbidity Trends in the United States Since 
1900 (Philadelphia: The American College of 
Life Underwriters, revised 1956). 


phoid fever, and syphilis. These infec- 
tious diseases jointly accounted for 13.6 
per cent of all deaths in 1900-04, but 
for less than one per cent in 1955. Ap- 
pendicitis, at one time prominent among 
the causes of death, is now largely 
under control. Pregnancy, also, is not 
the hazard it was only a few decades 
ago; the maternal mortality rate has 
declined from 6.9 per 1,000 live births 
in 1920-24 to only 0.5 per 1,000 in 
1955. 

Currently, the major mortality prob- 
lems are the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases, cancer, and accidents. In 1955, 
these three categories accounted for 
more than three-fourths of all deaths 
in the United States, as compared with 
less than one-third in 1900-04. The 
cardiovascular-renal diseases and cancer 
—conditions associated very largely - 
with the middle and later years of life 
~—have been brought to the fore not 
only as a result of the control of the 
infectious diseases, but also by the 
rapid growth of the aged population. 
Some of the recorded rise also reflects 
the effect of improvements in diagnostic 
techniques which have led to the recog- 
nition of the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases and of cancer in circumstances 
that otherwise might have been over- 
looked. 

The experience with the degenerative 
diseases has not been completely un- 
favorable. For each broad disease cate- 
gory there has been some improvement. 
A detailed study of mortality from the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases since 1925 
shows reductions in death rates among 
females at all periods of life and among 
males before midlife and again in ex- 
treme old age. In the case of cancer, 
there have been significant decreases in 
the death rates at ages 35 to 74 for 
white females, but white males and non- 
whites of both sexes have recorded in- 
creases at all periods of life. Accidents 
have continued as a major mortality 
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TABLE 4—AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 100,000 FROM EER CAUSES, 
UNITED STATES, 1900-1955 





CAUSE OF DEATH 


1900-04 
_ All causes............6.. eae 1622.3 
Major mortality problems ; 
Cardiovascular-renal diseases...| 359.2 
Canterice ince cetea sess 67.6 
Accidents, all forms........... 79.1 
Mortality now largely under 
control 
Tuberculosis................- 184.8 
Pneumonia and influenza...... 184.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis......... 115.6 
Communicable diseases of 
Childhoo@?: ci.c¢eicsceelacad - 65.3 
Typhoid fever................ 26.8 
Syphilis. .... A sities, trio ade ata 12.9 
Appendicitis. 22064 02.64 e208 9.3 
Maternal mortality?.......... € 


All other causes............ PENES 


Infant mortality?. ete TE 
2nd-11ith months?............ 


Fetal mortality’............ ib ees 


; PER CENT 
DEATH RATE PER 100,000 . DISTRIBUTION 
OF DEATHS 
1920-24 | 1940-44 1955 1900-04 1955 
1198 O | 1062.0 930.4 100.0 100.0 
369.4 490.4 506.0 22.1 54.4 
86.8 123.1 146.5 4.2 15.7 
70.6 73.0 56.9 4.9 6.1 
97.1 43.4 9.1 11.4 1.0 
141.1 63.7 27.16 11.4 2.9% 
43.2 9.8 4.7 7.1 D 
ka 
34.0 4.6 7 4.0 1 
7A 6 c 1.7 E 

17.5 12.6 2.3 8 3 
14.0 7.3 1.4 6 i 
6.9 2.9 2 8 1 
31.0 18.8 
77.1 42.6 26.4 100.0 100.0 
37.3 16.3 7.3 48.4 27.6 
39.8 26.3 19.1 51.6 12.4 
11.0 5.i 2.1 14.3 8.2 
28.8 21.2 17.0 37.3 64.2 

e 24.99 17.1 

e 45.19 34.1 


Perinatal mortality*............ 





a Excludes newborn. 


è Measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. 


¢ Less than 0.05. 
4 Rate per 1,000 live births. 
e Not available. 


` f Fetal deaths of gestations at 20 weeks or more, or not stated, per 1,000 live births. 


s Refers to 1942-44. 


h Mortality in the first week of life and fetal mortality. 


* Refers to 1920-24. 


Note: Because of a change in the procedures af reporting and classifying detailed causes of 
death, some of the figures for 1955 are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 
Source: Various reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


problem, in part because of the large 


toll taken by motor vehicles. 


Within the few decades since 1920, 
infant mortality has been brought down 


days of life. 


by two-thirds, the rate for 1955 being 
only 26.4 deaths under one year of age 


per 1,000 live births. 


However, as is 
evident from Table 4, the decline has 


been much smaller in the early critical 


Factors In Mortrariry TRENDS AND 


THE PROSPECT 


Health progress in. the United States 
and Canada, as in other countries of the 
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Western world, is intimately related to 
economic progress. Increasing wealth 
has provided the resources in material 
and manpower for advances in the med- 
ical sciences and also for an expanding 
public-health program. The attention 
focused on preventive measures by the 
' public-health programs prior to World 
War II is reflected in the marked re- 
ductions in mortality from the infec- 
tious diseases and in the safeguarding 
of maternity and infancy. Control of 
the infections which attack the heart 
and kidneys has -contributed a share 
to- the decreases in mortality at the 
younger ages. Health benefits have 
also accrued indirectly from the rising 
level of living that has improved the 
work and home environment, the qual- 
ity and variety of the food supply, edu- 
cational attainment, and facilities for 
recreation. 

The factors contributing toward 
health progress prior to World War II 
have continued since then, but on an in- 
tensified scale. The postwar years have 
witnessed a growth in the volume and 
scope of health services in prevention, 
diagnosis, medical and surgical therapy, 
and rehabilitation, and also an improve- 
ment in their quality. These advances 
were made possible by funds from pri- 
vate and public sources for research and 
investigation in the medical and allied 
sciences. At the same time, the produc- 
tivity of those working in the health 
fields has been raised by better training 
and by more efficient tools and equip- 
ment. The population in general has 
also been made more health conscious 
by publicity given to medical advances 
and by an increased program of health 
education. Another factor contributing 
toward better health in the postwar 
period has been the rapid growth of 
health-insurance plans. By spreading 


6 The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States issued annually 
by The Health Insurance Council, New York 
and Financing Health Services in Canada is- 


the risk of the costs of medical care, 
large segments of the population now 
have ready access to a high quality of 
care and have also been encouraged to 
seek early attention for ailments. 

The chronic diseases, such as the 
cardiovascular-renal conditions and can- 
cer, which now predominate in. the mor- 
tality picture, are largely of obscure and 
complex origins in the present state of 
knowledge. Accordingly, health prog- 
ress in this area is now dependent prin- 
cipally upon the success of efforts for 
early detection and treatment. Since 
these require personal action, the course 
of the health record will depend increas- 
ingly upon individual participation in 
health programs. In this situation, fur- 
ther reductions in mortality will flow, 
for the most part, from new advances 
in diagnostic procedures, medical ther- 
apy, and strgery as well as from the 
rapidity with which these advances 
come into general use. The control of 
the infections is also bringing the ge- 
netic factors to the fore. Although 
comparatively little is known about 
these factors and their role in mortality, 
it seems likely that many are triggered 
into action by environmental] influences. 
Investigations in this field may, in time, 
produce further controls of the chronic 
and degenerative conditions. 

Projections of mortality have been 
usually proved conservative by the test 
of time. Estimates for the year 2000 
made by the Division of the Actuary of 
the Social Security Administration in 
consultation with statisticians of the 
National Office of Vital Statistics and 
the National Institutes of Health yield 
an expectation of life at birth in the 
range of 69 to 74 years for males and 
of 7532 to almost 79 years for females.’ 


sued by The Joint Committee on Health In- 
surance, Toronto. 

TT. N. E. Greville, Illustrative United States 
Population Projections, Actuarial Study No. . 
46, Division of the Actuary, Social Security 
Administration, May 1957, p. 15. 
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TABLE 5—CHANCEs OF SURVIVING THROUGH SPECIFIED PERIODS OF LIFE ACCORDING 
TO MORTALITY oF 1900-02, 1939-41, 1955, AnD Low MORTALITY Forecast FOR 1975 
WHITE POPULATION BY SEX, UNITED STATES 


To CHANCES PER 1,000 





KROM n OF SURVIVING 
AcE | -EVENT AGE EVENT 1900-02 1339-4 1955 | 1975 
WHITE MALE 

0 Birth 6 School enrollment 804 | 940 | 968 | 979 

6 School enrollment’ 18 ‘Entry into labor force 960 985 | 992 | 993 - 
18 Entry into labor force 23 _Marriage 971 990 | 992 | 992 
23 Marriage 52 4 Marriage of last child 741° | 857 | 896 | 919 
18 Entry into labor force 65 „Eligibility for retirement? 509, | 629 | 684 | 747 


65 Eligibility for retirement? 75 


"Ten years thereafter 


545 | 573 | 605 | 675 


WHITE FEMALE 


0 Birth 6 School enrollment 829 | 952 | 976 | 983 
6 School enrollment 18 Entry into labor force: 962 990 | 995 | 997 
18 Entry into labor force 21 Marriage 985 996 | 998 | 999 
21 Marriage ; 23 Birth of first child 988 | 997 | 999 | 999 
23 Birth of first child ẹ| 49 Marriage of last child 796 | 918 | 957 | 964 
21 Marriage 62 Husband’s eligibility for i 
retirement | 613 783 | 865 | 898 
62 Husband’s eligibility for 
retirement 72 Ten years thereafter 651 725 | 791 | 843 


a Under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program of the Social Security Act. 


IMPLICATIONS OF DECLINING 
MORTALITY 


The chances of survival through the 
more important epochs of life are shown 
in Table 5. These are based upon life 
tables for 1900-02, 1939-41, 1955, and 
a projected life. table for 1975,8 At 
the beginning of the century, about one- 
fifth of the newly born died before 
‘reaching school age; this was reduced 
to about 3 per cent by 1955. With 
present low mortality, appreciably less 
than 1 per cent of .the children entering 
school will die before entering the labor 
force. Only one-tenth of white males 


8 The life table for 1975 was derived: by 
the author from the mortality projections to 
the year 2000 prepared in the Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Administration, loc. 
cit. 


entering marriage will die during their 
period of greatest family responsibility, 
that is, before the marriage of their 
youngest child. Over two-thirds enter- 
ing the labor force will reach age 65, 
the earliest age for retirement for males 
under the Social Security program of 
the United States, and three-fifths of 
those retiring will live ten years longer. 
These chances of survival will be even 
greater' by 1975. The chances of sur- 
vival through life’s milestones for white 
females are shown in the lower tier of 
Table 5. 

Advances in medical therapy and sur- 
gery have contributed to mortality re- 
ductions by prolonging the lifetime of 
persons with physical impairments, dia- 
betics being an example. It may also 
have produced a growing proportion of 
impaired lives at the older ages. The 
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scope of the medical care problem of 
the aged is accordingly affected. 

The greater likelihood of survival to 
the middle and older ages has increased 
the average length of married life and 


‘markedly reduced the chances of or- 


phanhood for children. However, be- 
cause mortality reductions have been 
the more rapid for women, there has 
been an increase in the chances that a 
wife will outlive her husband; the ex- 
pected period of widowhood has also 


lengthened. 


The more rapid decline in female 
mortality has contributed to the grow- 
ing excess of females over males in the 
total population, particularly at the 
higher ages. Mortality reductions are 
also bringing larger numbers of survi- 
vors to the older ages. Although the 


3T. N. E. Greville, loc. cit, p.-43. 


future number of the aged as a propor- 
tion of the total population will be in- 
creasingly dependent upon the trend of 
the birth rate, there is no doubt that the 
ratio of the population past age 65 to 
those at the main productive ages, 20 
to 64 years, will rise.?° 

The changes in population growth, 
family structure, and in the prevalence 
of morbidity produced by mortality re- 
ductions affect many facets of life in the 
United States and Canada. The full 
implications of these changes require 
separate study.*+ 

10 T. N. E. Greville, loc. cit, pp. 23, 24 
and 41. 

11 The Determinants and Consequences of 
Population Trends, Population Studies No. 17 
(New York: Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations, 1953); J. J. Hanlon, “The 
Public Health Worker and the Population 


Question,” American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 46, November 1956, p. 1397. 


United States and Canada Magnets for Immigration 


By HELEN F. Eckerson 


Abstract: The United States remains the largest immigrant-receiving country 
in the world. Under the national-origins-quota system and emergency legisla- 
tion, 2.6 million immigrants were admitted in 1946-1957: roughly one part dis- 
placed persons and refugees, one part Western Hemisphere immigration, one 
part families of citizens, and one part quota other than displaced persons. 

- Canada seeks an increase in population through immigrants who may be ab- 
sorbed in her economy. Admissions of 1.5 million immigrants in 1946-1956 
made Canada the second largest immigrant-receiving country. Included are 
immigrants from Commonwealth countries, displaced persons and Netherlands 
farm families, relatives of Canadian residents, and immigrants selected for oc- 


` cupational placement. 


HE United States has received more 
immigrants since World War I 
than any other country in the world. 
Between the years ended June 30, 1946 
and 1957, over 2.6 million immigrants 
were admitted for permanent residence. 
Canada, in like manner, has experi- 
enced a large immigration since World 
War II. In eight out of the eleven 
years 1946-1956 she was the second 
largest immigrant-receiving country; + 
the total admitted through 1956 was 
1,387,176, and by now it is well over 
1.5 million. The impact of this immi- 
gration on a population of approxi- 
mately 15 million is tremendous. It has 
added a population greater than that of 
British Columbia to the Canadian econ- 
omy. 
In the exchange of nationals between 
United States and Canada, 78,000 citi- 
zens born in the United States ex- 


1 Based on Demographic Yearbook, United 
- Nations, 1952 (Table 30). and 1954 (Table 
39); Year Book of Labour Statistics, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1956; and pamphlet on 
immigration, 1956, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, Statistics Section, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


changed places with 293,000 citizens of 
Canada. 

The two basic laws that governed im- 
migration policy from 1946 to 1957 are 
the Immigration Act of 1924,? as 
amended, and the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952.3 Both acts estab- 


‘lish standards of admissibility. Both 


set an immigration policy of numerical 
restriction on immigration through the 
quota system, under which the annual 
quota of each nationality is determined 
on the basis of the national origin of the 
total white population as enumerated in 
the 1920 Census. 

The 1952 Act established a quota for 
every area outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere and made provisions for all races 
concerning citizenship and nonquota 
status of alien relatives of citizens. 

Included in these laws was the prin- 
ciple of family unity. Thus, preferences 
within the quotas were set for close rela- 
tives of United States citizens and resi- 
dent aliens, and nonquota entry was 
given to spouses and children of United 

2 Act of May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 153; 8 


U.S.C. 201). 
3 Act of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 163). 


Helen E. Eckerson, Washington, D. C., ts Chief, Statistics Branch, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


a’ 
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States citizens. Immigration from inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was not subject to quota. 

In both Acts, Congress favored immi- 
grants having specialized skills. Skilled 
agriculturists were given first preference 
within quotas in 1924, and in 1952 first 
preference went to highly skilled techni- 
cal and professional persons “urgently 
needed” in the United States. “Minis- 
ters of religion” were given nonquota 
status under both laws and professors 
under the 1924 Act. 

The first major postwar acts were 
close to the hearts of the American 
people, the “War Brides Act” + and the 
“Fiancées Act.” 5 Essentially, the first 
of these differed from the basic Act of 
1924 in that it removed certain exclud- 
ing provisions. Fiancés and fiancées 
admitted as nonimmigrants became 
permanent residents upon marriage to 
United States citizens. 

Additional legislation reflected con- 
gressional willingness to accept the 
tragic victims of the postwar world 
while not withdrawing from the quota 
system established under the 1924 Act. 
There were four successive programs: 
President Truman’s Directive of De- 
cember 22, 1945, saying that within ex- 
isting laws priority should be given to 
displaced persons; the Displaced. Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended,® under 
which quota immigrants could be ad- 
mitted without restriction as to annual 
quotas, but mortgaging quota numbers 
into the future; the Refugee Relief Act 
of 19537 under which refugees, who 
otherwise would have been quota immi- 
grants, were admitted nonquota; and 


4 Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 659; 8 
U.S.C. 232-236). 

5 Act of June 29, 1946 (60 Stat. 339; 50 
U.S.C. 1851-1855). 

€ Act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1009), as 
amended by Acts of June 16, 1950 (64 Stat. 
219), June 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 96), and June 
27, 1952 (66 Stat. 277). 

7 Act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 400). 


the Hungarian Parolee Program, which, 
although it has not been a program of 
admission for permanent residence, 
showed the flexibility of the present law 
in enabling the President to permit the 
entry of thousands in an emergency. 
Finally, the Act of September 11, 
1957,8 removed certain inequities grow- 


‘ing out of previous legislation. For ex- 


ample, the mortgaged quotas of the 
Displaced Persons Act were forgiven. 
Orphans paroled into the United States 
were to have their status adjusted to 
that of immigrants. Beneficiaries of 
first, second, or third preference peti- 
tions approved prior to July 1, 1957, 
became nonquota immigrants. None of 
these provisions greatly benefited coun- 
tries with large quotas, but it provided 
additional quota numbers to countries 
with heavily oversubscribed quotas. A 
number of other adjustments for small 
groups were included in this Act. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
1946-1957 


Nearly one-fourth of the 2,600,217 
immigrants admitted between 1946 and 
1957 were displaced persons and refu- 
gees; 17 per cent were relatives of 
United States citizens and 2 per cent 
relatives of resident aliens; 28 per cent 
were natives of Western Hemisphere 
countries and their families. Less than 
1 per cent were admitted as skilled 
agriculturists or in other special skills. 
The residue of 28 per cent consists 
largely of quota immigrants from Euro- 
pean countries who were not displaced 
persons. 

One-half of persons admitted were 
within quota restrictions and one-half 
came as nonquota immigrants. Nearly 
two-thirds of the immigrants came from 
only seven countries: Germany (345,- 
233), Canada (293,604), Mexico (274,- 
983), United Kingdom (254,747), Po- 


8 Public Law 85-316. 
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land (202,705), Italy (187,571), and 
West Indies (110,507). 


Tue QUOTA SYSTEM 


Under the National Origins Provision 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, which 
went into effect in 1929 and still re- 
mains in effect, 81 per cent of the total 
quota was allotted to countries in 
Northern and Western Europe, of which 
42 per cent went to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; 16 per cent to coun- 
tries in Southern and Eastern Europe; 
and 3 per cent to all other quota coun- 
tries. The first 50 per cent of the quota 
was available to parents or husbands of 
United States citizens and to skilled ag- 
riculturists and their families. The re- 


® Sections 11(c), (d), and (e), Immigration 
Act of May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 153; 8 U.S.C. 
201). 


maining 50 per cent was available to 
second preference quota immigrants, in- 
cluding the wives and children of resi- 
dent aliens. Only 17 per cent of the 
515,024 quota immigrants admitted 
during fiscal years 1946-1953 under the 
1924 Act were first and second prefer- 
ence quota. 

While the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952 retained the total quo- 
tas, it changed the preferences. First 
preference of 50 per cent was granted 
to immigrants of high education, tech- 
nical training, specialized experience, or 
exceptional ability urgently needed in 
the United States, and their families. 
The next 30 per cent was allotted to 
parents of United States citizens and 
the remaining 20 per cent for spouses 
and children of resident aliens. Up to 
25 per cent of the quota for each coun- 
try, unused by the preferred groups, 
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could go to brothers and sisters and 
children over 21 years of age or who are 
married to United States citizens. 

In the four and one-half years that 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
has been in effect, only 17 per cent of 
the 380,071 quota immigrants admitted 
under the Act were under these priori- 
ties, of which 4 per cent were first- 
preference immigrants. The reason that 
so few immigrants have been admitted 
as skilled -persons “urgently needed” is 
a result of the national-origins system 
itself. Even though professional and 
skilled workers from Northern and 
Western European countries did not fill 
their quotas, comparable immigrants 
could not be admitted from other coun- 
tries because, even with a first prefer- 


‘ence of 50 per cent, there were no quota 


numbers available. 

The Act of September 11, 1957, in 
recognition of this factor, made all first, 
second, and third preference quota visa 
petitions approved prior to July 1, 1957, 
nonquota. While this provision opened 
all quotas, first preference quota visas 
were again unavailable for some coun- 
tries by the end of October. 

The quota provisions as compared 
with practice may be seen in Table 1. 

The Displaced Persons Act, which 
mortgaged quotas, and the fact that 


quotas were not used by countries such 
as Great Britain and France created the 
disparities shown above. 


NONQUOTA SPOUSES AND CHILDREN OF 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS 


From December 28, 1945, to June 30, 
1950, a total of 114,691 war brides, 333 
war grooms, and 4,669 alien children 
were admitted to this country under the 
“War Brides Act.” Also, 25,877 United 
States citizen children of members of 
the United States armed forces also 
entered the United States with their 
parents. 

At the expiration of the “War Brides 


_Act,” the admission of immediate fami- 


lies of citizens dropped to 11,000 in 
1951, but increased thereafter. 
Altogether a total of 269,067 wives of 
citizens, including war brides, 37,163 
husbands, and 49,727 alien children of 
United States citizens were admitted to 
the United States between 1946 and 
1957. l 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE IMMIGRATION. 


Nonquota immigration of 356,000 
spouses and children of citizens was 
augmented during 1946-57 by ‘730,000 
natives of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries-—38 per cent from Canada, 37 per 
cent from Mexico, 11 per cent from the 


TABLE 1—ANNUAL Quora AND QUOTA IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED 
$ TO THE UNITED STATES FROM QUOTA AREAS: 
Years ENDED June 30, 1946-1957 





ANNUAL TOTAL Quora | Percent 

QUOTA AREA QUOTA QUOTAS IMMIGRANTS OF QUOTA 
' 1957 AVAILABLE ADMITTED USED 
All quota areas 154,857 į: 1,851,911 1,300,615 70.2 
Europe 149,667 1,801,984 | 1,273,517 70.7 
Northern and Western Europe 125,165 1,506,796 722,511 48.0 
Southern and Eastern Europe 24,502 295,188 551,006 186.7 
Asia 2,990 26,577 19,695 74.1 
Africa 1,600 15,600 4,191 26.9 
Oceania 600 7,750 3,212 414 
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West Indies, and the remainder from 
Central and South America. 

For the years 1946-1955 immigration 
from Canada averaged about 23,000, 
but in 1956 was 29,000, and in 1957, 
33,000. The attraction of the United 
States appears to be the opportunities 


for professional and technical advance-’ 


ment. In 1957 half of the 46,000 im- 


migrants whose country of last resi- 


dence was Canada were in the labor 
force, and of that number almost 6,000 
were engineers, draftsmen, doctors, 
nurses, and teachers, and other profes- 
sional and technical workers. Twenty- 
eight per cent of these immigrants were 
of European birth. 

Most of the rise in Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration in the past four 
years, however, is related to increased 
migration from Mexico, which jumped 
from 6,372 immigrants in 1951 to 65,- 
047 in 1956 and 49,154 in 1957. One 
cannot consider immigration from Mex- 
ico, however, without considering both 
illegal and temporary entry. During 
the war agricultural workers and rail- 
road-track workers were imported from 
Mexico in great numbers. After the 
war, the comparatively low wages in 
Mexico and the knowledge of better 
economic opportunities in the United 
States made many Mexicans eager to 
come to the United States. IHegal en- 
tries across the Rio Grande snowballed 
until in 1954 there were over 1,000,000 
apprehensions in the Southwest. The 
effects of this migration were to depress 
farm wages and increase crime rates in 
the cities of the Southwest. 

In June 1954 the Immigration and 


Naturalization Service made a con-. 


certed drive to apprehend and expel the 
illegal entrants. A “Special Mobile 
Force Operation,” which began mopping 
up illegal aliens in California, shifted to 
Texas. ‘Thousands of illegal aliens in 
the United States were apprehended and 
returned to Mexico, and many thou- 


sands more departed of their own ac- 
cord. As a consequence, apprehensions 
dropped sharply from a million in 1954 
to only 44,451 in 1957. 

Temporary agricultural workers have 
been imported to the United States 
from Mexico, Canada, and the West 
Indies. Since 1946, over two and a 
quarter million Mexican agricultural 
workers have been recruited for sea- 
sonal work on farms in the Southwest 
under agreements by the two govern- 
ments according to the provisions of 
Public Law 78 of July 12, 1951.7° 
Under the law, they are recruited only 
if sufficient domestic workers are not 
available at the time and place, if the 
employment of such workers will not 
adversely affect wages and working con- 
ditions, and if reasonable efforts have 
been made to attract domestic workers. 


DISPLACED PERSONS AND REFUGEES 


In the twelve fiscal years 1946 
through 1957, a total of 634,090 dis- 
placed persons and refugees have been 
admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence. 

The first 41,379 came under the 
President’s Directive of December 22, 
1945, stipulating that available quotas 
should be issued to displaced persons. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as later amended, authorized the issu- 
ance of 400,744 visas to displaced per- 
sons in the Western zones of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 

Preference in the granting of visa ap- 
plications was given to agriculturists 
and other workers needed in the United 
States, to persons with special skills or 
education, and to blood relatives of 
United States citizens or resident aliens. 
The Displaced Persons Act and its suc- 
cessor, the Refugee Relief Act, both had 
a factor new in immigration law: each 
immigrant admitted had to have assur- 


1065 Stat. 119. 
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ance of a place to live and a job. Vol- 
untary welfare and religious agencies 
acted as a liaison between the local 
communities and the federal govern- 
ment, arranging for sponsorship and 
seeing that the displaced persons ar- 
rived at their destinations. Of the 406,- 
026 immigrants admitted under the law, 
352,260 were displaced persons, includ- 
ing 4,065 orphans, and’ 53,766 German 
ethnics. Three-fourths of the displaced 
persons were natives of only five coun- 
tries: Poland, Germany, Latvia, the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

A number of low-quota countries in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, for exam- 
ple, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, mortgaged their quotas for 
many years into the future by the ad- 
mission of displaced persons. As of 
January 11, 1957, 323,335 quota num- 
bers were still mortgaged. The recent 
Act of September 11, 1957, wiped out 
all the mortgages, freeing approximately 
8,200 quota visas per year which will 
thus become available to countries with 
small quotas. 

The refugee problem did not come to 
an end with the expiration of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. The Refugee Re- 
lief Act was accordingly enacted by 
Congress on August 7, 1953 authorizing 
a maximum number of 209,000 non- 
quota immigrant visas and an addi- 
tional 5,000 visas for eligible refugees 
in the United States who were per- 
mitted, upon application, to adjust their 
status to that of permanent residents. 
Lack of assurances of homes and jobs 
held up the flow of refugees at the be- 
ginning of the program. By June 30, 
1957, however, a total of 185,139 immi- 
grants were admitted under the Act out 
of 209,000 maximum visas authorized, 
and 3,855 refugees already here had 
their status adjusted. 

When the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
expired there were approximately 18,000 
left-over nonquota visas which were not 


used. The Act of September 11, 1957, 
provided for the reallocating of these 
left-over visas with no limitation as to 
time or national origin. 

Between October 23, 1956, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, approximately 155,000 
Hungarians fled into Austria to seek 
asylum. As of October 31, 1957, a total 
of 6,130 had been admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
In addition, 30,382 were paroled into 
the United States. At the moment of 
writing, their status has not been regu- 
larized. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF [IMMIGRANTS 


In 1946, when large numbers of war 
brides were being admitted, 3- out of 
every 4 immigrants admitted were fe- 
males. Since then the proportion of 
male immigrants has risen fairly stead- 
ily. In fiscal year 1957, 9 male to every 
10 female immigrants were admitted. 

The immigrant of today is about 
three years younger than in 1950. 
Male immigrants have been slightly 
older than female immigrants. The me- 
dian age of the male immigrants ad- 
mitted in fiscal year 1957 was 26.3 and 
that for females was 25.1 years. 

Over half of the immigrants admitted 
since the war were not in the labor 
force. Of those in the labor force, 46 
per cent were professional or skilled and 
kindred workers. Admissions of farm- 
ers and farm managers were high in the 
years 1949-1952 when large numbers 
of displaced persons were admitted who 
were given preference as skilled agricul- 
turists under the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, as amended. This Act was 
least successful on this point, because 
many of those admitted as farmers left 
the farms to seek jobs and friends in the 
industrial centers. ‘The proportion of 
such workers has declined to 2 per cent 
of those in the labor force in 1957. 
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The proportion of laborers, except 
farm and mine, has more than doubled, 
from an average of 6 per cent prior to 
1954 to 15 per cent since then. The 
rise may be attributed largely to the rise 
in Mexican immigration since 1954. 
Fifty-one per cent of the Mexican im- 
migrants in the labor force-admitted in 
fiscal year 1957 were laborers and 17 
per cent were private household workers. 

Almost three-fourths of the 2.6 mil- 
lion immigrants admitted since 1946 
have settled in only eight states: 26 per 
cent in New York; 13 per cent in Cali- 
fornia; a third in the states of Texas, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts; and 28 
per cent in all other states. . 


Poxicies GOVERNING CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION 


According to the Canada Year Book 
for 1954: 4 


The present policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to foster the growth of the popu- 
lation of Canada.by the encouragement of 
immigration and, by necessary legislation 
and vigorous administration, to ensure the 
careful selection and permanent settlement 
of such numbers of immigrants as can be 
‘absorbed advantageously in the national 
economy. 


and from the 1955 Canada 
Book: # 


The post-war immigrants were brought to 
Canada through a flexible immigration pol- 
icy administered for the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immiera- 
tion. The regulations established by au- 
thority of the recently revised Immigration 
Act give right of entry only to British sub- 
jects, United States citizens, and citizens of 
France provided they are of good health 
and character and have sufficient means to 
maintain themselves until -they are estab- 


11 Page 157. 
12 Page 166. 


Year 


lished in this country. All others, with the 
exception of Asians, whose admission is 
covered by established procedures, are ad- 
missible if they are found to be suitable 
and desirable. Suitability and desirability 
are established in part by social, economic 
and labour conditions in this country. Pro- 
spective immigrants should be of a type 
that will become readily integrated into the 
community and that will be able to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship within a reasonable time after 
admission. 


The Canadian government gives prac- 
tical expression to its policy of encour- 
aging immigration in a number of ways. 

The Settlement Division, with officers 
in the provinces of Canada and abroad, 
is responsible for the promotion of im- 
migration. Its officers survey the ab- 
sorptive capacity of Canada for immi- 
grants and the potential sources of 
immigration abroad, providing a con- 
tinuous two-way flow of information 
concerning migration opportunities in 
Canada and potential migrants abroad. 

Under ‘the Assisted Passage Loan 
Scheme, put into effect in 1951, 32,- 
054 78 persoris obtained money to pay 
costs of their travel from Europe to 
their destination in Canada and agreed 
to repay the loans advanced within 
twenty-four months. The Scheme, 
begun for single persons and heads of 
families, was extended in 1955 to wives 
and children of the working head of the 
family. Of the more than 5 million 
dollars loaned by December 31, 1955, 
all but. 6. per cent had been repaid. 

The federal government has made 
agreements with most of the provinces 
to share equally the cost of welfare as- 
sistance and hospitalization for immi- 
grants rendered indigent through acci- 
dent or illness during the first year after 
their arrival in Canada. 


13 Annual Report, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1956, p. 23. 
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Canada wants immigrants from Com- 
monwealth countries, France, and the 
United States. Of the total 1,387,176 
admitted during 1946-56, there were 
405,304, or 29 per cent, born in Com- 
monwealth countries; 27,499, or 2 per 
cent, born in France; and 78,755, or 6 
per cent, from the United States. The 
principal country of emigration was 
England with admissions of 260,786. 
In 1946 immigration from England was 
38,991 when wives of Canadian service- 
men were coming to Canada. It grad- 
ually decreased to a low of 8,419 in 
1950 due to the devaluation of the 


pound sterling and lack of shipping. It 


has since increased gradually to over 
31,000 in 1956. 

While the United States has been re- 
ceiving many professional and technical 
workers from Canada, the migration is 
not just a one-way operation. Nineteen 
per cent of the immigrations from the 
United States to Canada are in the pro- 
fessional group. Other sizable numbers 
are in the skilled trades. Almost a 


. fourth of the immigrants from the 


United States were born in a country 
other than the United States. 

In general, immigrants from other 
than the favored areas must either be 
sponsored by a Canadian resident rela- 
tive or come for placement or to estab- 
lish themselves in business. Approxi- 
mately 30 to 40 per cent of immigrants 
are sponsored, the remainder are open- 
placement cases. That is, the needs of 
the Canadian economy are appraised 
and then the immigration officers are 
instructed as to what kinds of workers 
to admit. 

Recruited workers are usually brought 
to Canada in the spring and summer 
peak seasons for employment. Depend- 


14 Statistics from Reports of the Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 


ent wives and children follow in the fall 
and winter. Approximately 800 thou- 
sand such persons arrived, chiefly from 
the countries of Europe other than the 
United Kingdom and France, in the 
eleven years 1946-1956. 

Canada, like the United States, sup- 
ported the international measures to re- 
settle postwar refugees and displaced 
persons. From 1948 to 1953 a total of 
165,697 displaced persons were ad- 
mitted, not including 3,235 Polish ex- 
servicemen admitted in 1946-1947 and 
granted permanent status in 1948. 
After the International Refugee Organi- 
zation ceased its operations, provisions 
were continued for the admission of 
bona fide refugees, but no separate sta- 
tistics are kept with respect to them. 

Sixty-one per cent of the displaced 
persons were in the labor force. Most 
of them came to accept employment 
through group movements and in ac- 
cordance with the occupations recom- 
mended by the Immigration-Labor 
Committee. The principal categories 
were farmers, unskilled and skilled 
workers (usually in the construction 
trades), and domestics: 

The Hungarian revolution found Can- 
ada again in the forefront with a gener- 
ous policy of admissions. As of Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, 35,717 Hungarian refugees 
had been received. About 24,000 came 
to Canada under the International Com- 
mittee for European Migration. 

The movement of Netherlanders to 
Canada was begun in April 1947 and 
was carried out in close co-operation 
with the Netherlands government under 
whose auspices most of the farm fami- 
lies came. The Settlement Service 
within the Immigration Branch was re- 
sponsible for overseeing settlement in 
Canada. Under the plan Canadian 
farmers undertook to provide employ- 
ment and living accommodations for 
these immigrants for at least a year. A 
number of these Netherland families 
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have already purchased their own farms 
in Canada, In the years 1946 through 
1956, a total of 115,417 immigrants 
born in the Netherlands entered Canada. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF IMMIGRANTS 


Whereas immigrants admitted to the 
United States were predominantly fe- 
males, those going to Canada were pre- 
dominantly males. In 1946, when wives 
of Canadian servicemen were entering 
Canada, there were 4 males admitted to 
every 10 females. In 1947 the sex ratio 
‘shifted, fluctuating since then from an 
equal proportion to a high of 22 males 
per 10 females in 1954. In 1956 the 
ratio was 12 males to each 10 female 
immigrants admitted. . 

The average immigrant admitted to 
Canada in 1956 was nearly 3 years 


younger than the average admitted in. 


1948 or 1950 and .7 years younger than 


the immigrant to the United States. 
The median age of immigrants admitted 
to Canada in 1956 was 24.9 for males 
and 25.0 for females. ` 

Fifty-five per cent of the immigrants 
were in the labor force, with 7 per cent 
in the professional group and 30 per 
cent in the mechanical and construction 
group. The large majority were skilled 
construction workers; 12 per cent were 
in service occupations, including 66,150 
domestic servants. The other principal 
groups were laborers and clerical 
workers. 

As in the United States, the heavily 
populated provinces were the ones that 
received the most immigrants. Over 
half of the immigrants admitted in 
1946-1956 were going to Ontario, 20 
per cent to Quebec, 9 per cent to Brit- 
ish Columbia, 8 per cent to Alberta, and 
5 per cent to Manitoba. 


- 
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Issues and Interests in American Immigration Policy 


By Joseru J. SPENGLER! 


Abstract: When Congress supports a highly restrictionist immigration policy 
it is acting in accordance with what appears to be the opinion of a majority of 
Americans. This opinion at present is largely an expression of noneconomic 
sentiments since only labor-organization views strongly reflect economic inter- 
ests; business organizations now rarely state positions. The opinions of mem- 
bers of religious, humanitarian, and other groups who favor some relaxation of 
current restrictions are based predominantly upon ethical and humanistic values. 
Although current immigration policy is fairly compatible with the theoretical 
arguments developed in this paper, it does not appear to have been arrived at 
rationally and in a manner consciously designed to compromise the diverse 
objectives of the groups interested. However a more careful analysis might 
show it to have been somewhat more rationally determined than my presenta- 


tion suggests. 


ET immigration tends to affect the 
interests of some individuals and 
groups favorably; it affects others un- 
favorably. The nature of these effects 
is most clear in the economic realm. 
Thus net immigration almost invariably 
serves to make the returns received by 
owners of land and capital higher than 
they otherwise would have been. It 
tends to make wage and salary rates 
relatively lower in occupations that 
receive immigrants in relatively large 
numbers. It would make these rates 
absolutely lower, however, only if net 
immigration were extremely heavy, as 


` it was at times in the late nineteenth 


century, or if there were present in the 
economy no dynamic income-increasing 
forces. It tends to make wage and sal- 
ary rates relatively higher in most other 


occupations and absolutely higher in 


some. Stated. in more general terms, 


1I am indebted to Mr. David Sweet for 
assistance in preparing this paper and to the 
Ford Foundation for financial aid. I am re- 


sponsible, of course, for the interpretations set . 


down. 


net immigration tends to diminish the 
reward of productive agents—that is, 
particular kinds of land, labor, capital, 
and enterprise—of which the services of 
immigrants are predominantly rivals; 
it tends to augment the reward of com- 
plementary agents with which the serv- 
ices of immigrants are predominantly 
co-operant. The effects described are 
relatively short-run in character, how- 
ever; they diminish in magnitude as the 
immigrant workers become distributed 
among occupations after the manner of 
native-born workers. 

The noneconomic effects of immigra- 
tion may be examined in terms of the 
values of the native population, which 
concern religious belief and practice, 
political and other institutions, aesthetic 
and eudaemonic matters, and so on. 
Some values are held in common by all 
or most natives; many values are held 
only by members of particular groups. 
Immigrants also are bearers of values; 
they too may be classified into groups. 
When, as is common, the sets of values 
held by immigrants differ markedly 
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from sets of values held by some native 
groups, the natives see in the values of 
immigrants rivals to their own. They 
may become apprehensive lest the im- 
migrants’ values, instead of merging 
with the natives’ values, weaken or dis- 
place the latter. If this apprehension 
is well founded, it may be said that 
natives’ noneconomic interests are ad- 
versely affected by the immigrants’ 
coming. But it must also be said that, 
if immigrants therefore were excluded, 
the noneconomic interests of some na- 
tive groups would be adversely affected. 
The natives so affected would be those 
who prized the values being introduced 
by the immigrants, or who felt that a 
society’s capacity for greatness depends 
upon its value structure remaining suf- 
ficiently heterogeneous and variable. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


It is difficult to envisage that which 
is called “the national interest,” or that 
which masquerades in this guise, just as 
it is difficult to relate this interest to 
immigration. It would be fairly easy to 
arrive at the national interest were it 
limited to economic matters. For, if 
those who benefitted economically from 
the coming of the immigrants were re- 
quired to compensate those who suf- 
fered economically as a consequence, 
the latter would be guarded against in- 
jury and few would favor immigration 
unless the aggregate economic gain 
exceeded the aggregate loss resulting. 
Even so, serious difficulties would re- 
main. Could the losses of those who 
claimed injury be assessed in a manner 
satisfactory to the parties involved? 
Would there be objection if all of the 
residual gain remaining after the in- 
jured had been compensated were al- 
lowed to accrue to the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of the immigrants’ coming. 

These difficulties are slight, however, 
compared with those involved in re- 


dressing noneconomic injuries suppos- 
edly suffered by opponents of immigra- 
tion. There does not exist a satisfac- 
tory common denominator into terms 
of which individual noneconomic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are easily 
translatable. It is also difficult to de- 
fine satisfactorily the content of the 
collective noneconomic interest as dis- 
tinguished from that of the “sum” of 
individual noneconomic interests. 

Because it is so difficult satisfactorily 
to define and then to carry out the na- 
tional interest in respect to immigration, 
a country’s adopted policy may differ 
greatly in content from that of a policy 
quite compatible with its “true” na- 
tional interest. Any adopted policy 
tends to reflect conflicts of pressure 
groups, differential skill on the part of 
these groups in cloaking their interests 
in the white robes of “patriotism,” im- - 
perfect knowledge of the effects of im- 
migration, persisting prejudices, transi- 
ent but widespread surges of emotion, 
and so on. Actual policy therefore 
tends to exaggerate some objectives 
while neglecting others. Furthermore, 
upon becoming “accepted” and institu- 
tionalized, such policy tends to become 
immune to major change. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE LEVEL OF LIVING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Whatever be the effect of current 
immigration upon the level of living in 
the United States, this effect is very 
small since net immigration constitutes 
a minor fraction of America’s popula- 
tion growth. Until 1900 or 1914 net 
immigration .probably accelerated the 
rate of growth of per capita income in 
the United States, just as it may pres- 
ently be accelerating it in underpeopled, 
immature economies—-for example, Can- 
ada, Australia, Brazil. It helped give 
release to the forces of increasing re- 
turn. It fortified the belief that work 
and industry are virtuous. It made 
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= the American economy competitive and 


flexible. It strengthened and diffused 
man’s aspiration to advance economi- 
cally and socially. It facilitated the de- 
velopment of tastes and methods mak- 
ing for economies of mass production.? 
I ignore the fact that persons of work- 
ing age usually are relatively numerous 
among immigrants .. . and that, there- 
fore, their worker/population ratio is 
high. For, in the longer run, even 
though immigration be continuous, it 
exercises little influence upon the age 
composition of the immigrant-receiving 


‘country’s population. 


Income-increasing effects of the sort 
described are no longer to be expected 
from immigration into the United 
States. Its economy is large enough to 
enjoy fully the advantages of division 
of labor; its numbers, already pressing 
unduly on its natural resources, are 
still growing rapidly. Of course, should 


= most of America’s immigrants be per- 


sons of highly productive skill, their 
coming might elevate average income 
somewhat, if only because the relative 
number of persons in the higher-income 
groups would thereby be augmented. 
Immigration on the current scale 
probably makes the average level of 
living slightly. lower than it otherwise 
would have been. For it absorbs capi- 
tal that might otherwise have been used 
to equip the resident population, and it 
slightly increases the pressure of num- 


2See my “Some Economic Aspects of Im- 
migration into the United States” in M. G. 
Shimm, Ed., Immigration, which appeared in 
Spring, 1956 as Vol. 21, No. 2, of Law and 
Contemporary Problems, pp. 236-55. ‘This 
paper appears also in Joseph J. Spengler and 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Eds., Demographic Anal- 
ysis (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956), pp. 277-96. 
See also Brinley Thomas, Migration and Eco- 
nomic Growth (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954); Thomas, Ed., ‘Inter- 
national Migration” to be published by 
MacMillan and Co., London, 1958; and 
forthcoming Milbank Memorial Fund volume 
on immigration. 


bers upon scarce natural resources. Re- 
cently D: C. MacGregor estimated that 
adding to the population of Canada a 
thousand-person cross section would en- 
tail capital outlays of something like ' 
12 to 13 million dollars, with about one- 
third of this amotint being absorbed by 
each of the three major categories of 
investment: government, consumers and 
industry. Presumably, comparable fig- 
ures for the United States are at least 
as high. ‘These figures suggest, there- 
fore, that adding a person to our popu- 
lation eventually makes necessary a 
capital outlay of some $12,000. They 
suggest also that maintaining the cur- 
rent natural rate of population growth 
must be absorbing some 35 billion dol- 
lars of capital annually, and that net 
immigration is swelling this figure by 
an additional 4 billion dollars or more.’ 
Even so, were net immigration zero, and 
were all of these 4 billions of dollars 
added to the nation’s physical assets, 
productive power per head would be 
increased only negligibly. Yet, at pres- 
ent the diversion of an amount of this 
magnitude to the formation of physical 
assets is intensifying. inflationary pres- 
sure in the United States since, cur- 
rently, planned voluntary saving is fall- 
ing short of planned investment. - 
While current immigration may very 
slightly decelerate the rate of growth of 
income per head, seasonal immigration 
of agricultural workers—about 432,000 
in 1955~-56—increases it. For the com- 
ing of these workers frees the resident 
labor force of the need to engage in 


8 Let us suppose that the capital required 
for an annual rate of population growth of 
1 per cent represents a rate of saving approxi- 
mating 4 to 5 per cent of the national income. 
Then the current rate of population growth 
(about 1.75 per cent, of which net immigra- 
tion constitutes about one-tenth) absorbs sav- 
ings amounting to 7 to 8.75 per cent of the 
national income, or, in 1956, 24 to 30 billion 
dollars. This figure is somewhat less than 
that suggested by MacGregor’s estimates. 
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seasonal activities in which the annual 
income realizable, while attractive to 
the seasonal migrants, is comparatively 
low. Immigration, as noted earlier, also 
improves the relative and absolute situ- 
ation of many of those who purchase 
the services of immigrant workers since 
the price commanded by these services 
usually will be somewhat lower than it 
otherwise would have been. Of course, 
the relative ‘incomes of those who sell 
their services in rivalry with the immi- 
grants will be slightly lower. 


IMMIGRATION AND OVERPOPULATION 
ABROAD 


Even supposing that the United 
States and similarly situated countries 
are under a “moral” obligation to re- 
lieve “overpopulation” abroad, it soon 
becomes evident that little permanent 
relief is to be had from this source. 
The countries of the world may be di- 
vided roughly into those in which the 
pressure of population upon productive 
assets is great and those in. which this 
pressure is not yet marked even if in- 
comes remain low. The countries which 
ex hypothesi might benefit from consid- 
erable emigration are situated in Eu- 
rope, Asia, the Near East, the Carib- 
bean area, and Middle America. — 

Of these, the ones situated in Asia, 
the Near East, the Caribbean, and Mid- 
dle America must be excluded at once. 
There fertility is high—even when in a 
state of incipient decline—and natural 
increase already is high and sometimes 
even tending to increase further as mor- 
tality continues to fall. Emigration is 
not suited to afford permanent relief 
from population pressure in these coun- 
tries. It does not remove the cause of 
population pressure. What is required 
is economic transformation of these 
countries and widespread diffusion of 
effective means of family limitation. 
Heavy foreign and domestic investment 
in these countries would contribute to 


the transformation of their economies 
and might appreciably facilitate the 
spread of family limitation. ‘Further- 
more, a billion dollars invested in such 
countries would establish many more 
jobs there than could a like amount of 
investment devoted to settling immi- 
grants in the United States. One might 
argue similarly that at least some of the 
resources now being invested each year 
in settling thousands of emigrants from ` 
Puerto Rico in the United States would 
be better invested in Puerto Rico where 
investment might continue the economic 
transformation under way and acceler- ` 
ate the fall of natality. This argument 
needs to be qualified somewhat, how- 
ever, in light of the need for Puerto 
Rican service personnel in the United 
States and of their disposition to regu- 
late natality. 

One may argue in like manner con- 
cerning some of the emigration from 
Europe, particularly. in view of the de- 
velopment of both a Common Market 
in Europe and a capacity on the part 
of many European countries to produce 
and exchange manufactures, tourism, 
and technical skill for lacking produce 
and raw materials. Investment in these 
countries would create more jobs than 
would a like amount of investment in 
Northern America. It might also bring 
about a further decline of natality 
where needed and thus speed the advent 
of a virtually stationary population. 
Annual emigration from Europe west of 
the Iron Curtain averaged about 300,- 
000 in 1921-39; it rose after the war, 
remaining in the neighborhood of 600,- 
000 as late as 1950-52. Recently it 
seems to have been closer to 500,000. 


Since 1949 net civilian immigration into 


the United States has averaged about 
300,000 per year—or’ about one-ninth 
of total population growth—of whom 
somewhat more than half came from 
Europe even though many European 
quotas were not filled. Annual immi- 


a 
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gration into Canada and Australasia 


sometimes exceeds 200,000; that into 


South America has come close to 250,- 
000. These countries and Africa have 
thus been absdérbing nearly all emi- 
grants from Europe. But it is not evi- 
dent that they could readily absorb all 
of Europe’s emigrants should the equiv- 
alent of half of that area’s average an- 
nual natural increase, say about one 
million per year, want to emigrate. A 
figure of 500 to 750 thousand emigrants 
annually might be preferable, with in- 
vestment in Europe accommodating the 
balance of her population growth. 

Although accomplishment of foreign- 
policy objectives might prompt the 
United States to admit immigrants from 
certain countries, the number affected 
would rarely if ever be great enough to 
ease population pressure even temporar- 
ily in these countries. Often admission 
of token numbers suffices. In so far as 
such migration contributes to political 
stability and reduces our economic com- 
mitments abroad, it may be justified, at 
least in part, in economic terms. Even 
so, if the number admitted be large, 
the investment required would probably 
have accomplished more if made in the 
country of emigration.‘ 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Although a quota system had been 
suggested as early as 1911, American 
immigration was not subject to quanti- 
tative control before 1921. Such nu- 
merical control as existed was achieved 
through qualitative restrictions. White 
persons considered undesirable on 


40n foreign-policy and related objectives, 
see papers by J. D. Kingsley and Richard 
Robbins, in Shimm, Ed. op. cit. (note 2 
supra), pp. 299-333. See also Julius Isaac, 
The Effect of European Migration on the 
Economy of Sending And Receiving Countries 
(The Hague: REMP, 1953). This study sug- 
gests that emigration in excess of 500,000 per 
year would benefit “xrope. 


moral, mental, or physical grounds were 
increasingly excluded. :Chinese laborers 
were effectively excluded after 1882. 


_In or before 1917, barriers were raised 


against immigrants from other parts of 
Asia. After World War I, which tem- 
porarily reduced the inflow, immigra- 
tion from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere was.subjected to numerical con- 
trol. The replacement of an open-door 
policy by ‘a restrictionist one, although 
in part a sequel to the war and its 
impact on American opinion, reflected 
widely held fears respecting the prob- 
able effects of immigration if it persisted 
as in the past. These fears, although 
not new, had become stronger, and poli- 
cies based upon them now had the sup- 
port of well-organized groups. Heavy 
immigration, it was feared, would 
worsen the situation of the American 
workingman, dissipate religious and 
other values prized by natives, greatly 
intensify problems associated with as- 
similation, and introduce population 
strains supposedly inferior to those 
dominant in the United States.’ 

The rules governing the assignment 
of quotas accomplished the purpose of 
the legislation, namely, to allocate the 
bulk (about 85 per cent) of the Euro- 
pean quota to Northern and Western 
Europe and to restrict immigration from 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania to a negligible 


5See R. L. Garis, Immigration Restriction 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), 
Chaps. 4-10; W. S. Bernard, Ed., American 
Immigration Policy (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), Chaps. 1-4; Jobn Higham’s 
paper in Shimm, Ed., op. cit. (note 2 supra), 
pp. 213-35; Oscar Handlin’s paper in Hear- 
ings before the President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952), pp. 
1839-63; this Commission’s report, Whom 
Shall We Welcome (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1953), Chaps. 5-6. 
For relevant bibliography see W. S. Schmidt 
and others, A Report on World Migrations 
(Washington: George Washington University, 
1955), pp. 252-65, 279-82, 430-39, also 265-79. 
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number (3,200 in 1929; 5,000 in 1952) 
principally white. The rules served also 
to reduce greatly the actual aggregate 
inflow from quota countries since many 
countries used only. portions of their 
quotas, especially after 1930, with the 
result that favored Northern and West- 
ern Europe supplied few more immi- 
grants than did the rest -of Europe. 
Legislation since 1929 has not signifi- 
cantly modified the restrictionist fea- 
tures of American immigration policy. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND IMMIGRATION 


The findings of public-opinion polls 
suggest that American public opinion 
endorses a restrictionist immigration 
policy, more for noneconomic than for 
economic reasons. 

Polls taken in 1936-39 indicate that 
about seven-tenths of the respondents 
opposed granting relief to needy aliens.® 
Registration of aliens was favored by 
about nine-tenths in 1939-1940. In 
1942 more than half of those questioned 
objected to the removal of immigration 
barriers against residents of the British 
Empire other than Canadians, removal 
of barriers against whom was favored. 
In October 1943, respondents favored 
(by 42—40) establishing a quota of 125 
for Chinese; two months earlier the re- 
turns had been unfavorable, 40 to 50. 
According to a 1944 poll a majority 
favored immigration, subject to quota, 


6 The polls reported in this paragraph are 
from Hadley Cantril, Ed., Public Opinion 
1935-1946 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951), pp. 266, 947, 107, 306-307, 309-- 
310. In 1945 only 12 per cent of those polled 
guessed the American population within 7 per 
cent, ibid., p. 585. A 1939 poll reflected con- 
siderable depreciation of Italian immigrants 
whereas a 1945 poll revealed only 27 per cent 
„of the respondents favoring discriminatory 
action against German workers living in the 
United States. See ibid., pp. 266, 947. The 
Canadian and Australian polls in the 1940’s 
reveal less opposition to immigration than 
seems to have existed there before the war, 
ibid., pp. 306-10. ; 


.of English, Mexicans, Chinese, Swedes, 


and Russians, but opposed admitting 
Germans and Japanese. In December 
1945, more respondents opposed than 
favored the admission of immigrants 
from Poland, Greece, Russia, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. A year later oppo- 
sition was expressed to admitting a 
thousand German scientists who had 
worked for the Nazis. In 1943 re- 
spondents voted 78 to 13 against step- 
ping up immigrant quotas after the war. 
In 1945 only 5 per cent of the respond- 
ents favored increasing European quo- 
tas. Only among college graduates was 
there a slight margin in favor of not 
reducing quotas. Opposition was some- 
what greater among World War II vet- 
erans and union members than in the 
population at large. 

In 1947 slightly over four-fifths of 
a leadership panel opposed increasing 
quotas; only 3 per cent of the agricul- 
tural and management respondents, 6 
of the veterans, 16 of the press-radio, 
18 of the Negro, and 23 (largely CIO 
leaders) of labor, favored removal or 
reduction of restrictions. The polls 
have never revealed a widespread dis- 
position to admit many refugees. Only 
about half of those polled in the fall of 
1946 were willing to share with other 
countries responsibility for relieving Eu- 
ropean refugees. In 1947-48 the Iowa 
Poll revealed most respondents indis- 
posed to admit and assist refugees, 
whereas the Minnesota Poll revealed 
only slightly more respondents opposed 


_than favorable to inviting Europe’s war 


refugees to Minnesota.” According to 
a Fortune poll (Fortune, December 
1948, p. 85), business men favored ad- 
mitting refugees who possessed skills. 
According to a Gallup poll taken in 
1951, only 21 per cent of the respond- 


T The polls included up to here in this para- 
graph are reported in Opinion News, Vol. 8, 
April 29, 1947, pp. 2-3; Vol. 10, February 15, 
1948, p. 14; March 1, 1948, p. 14. 
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ents favored admitting refugees from 
Russia. In 1955, a majority approved 
admitting a few European families into 
their neighborhoods, and in 1956 a ma- 
jority favored assisting Hungarian refu- 
gees.2 According to a 1955 Gallup poll, 
53 per cent of those familiar with the 
McCarran-Walter Act favored changes 
in jit, and only 15 per cent opposed 
changes. Of those favoring changes, 68 
per cent favored making the act “more 
liberal.” ° 


ORGANIZED GROUPS AND “IMMIGRATION 
Poricy 


Let us now examine opinions ex- 
pressed at Congressional hearings on 
immigration legislation by spokesmen 
for economic, religious, humanitarian, 
veterans, patriotic, and other. organiza- 
tions. How representative these opin- 
ions are is not inferable since most of 
these. groups are oligarchically organ- 
ized and the membership at large may 
have little interest in the issues under 
consideration. Our attention will focus 
on the numerical controls rather than 
on the discriminatory legislative provi- 
sions, on Congressional hearings held in 
1923—24 and 1951, and on hearings 
conducted by a presidential commission 
in 1952. Superficial examination of 
hearings on other -immigration legisla- 
tion suggests that the opinions there 
presented do not differ materially from 
those reviewed in detail.2° 


8 The last three polls are reported in Public 
Opinion News Service, December 12, 1951, 
June 15, 1955, and December 5, 1956. Ac- 
cording to a Roper Survey made January 14- 
16, 1957, only 31 per cent of the respondents 
favored raising the Hungarian refugee quota 
above 21,500. 

3 Public Opinion News Service, June 15, 
1955. The changes favored are not described. 

10 In the 1923-24 hearings, Japanese exclu- 
sion was opposed (because discriminatory and 
not because restrictive) only by certain Prot- 
estant religious organizations and by organi- 
zations interested in Japanese-American rela- 
tions. Not until the 1940’s did exclusionist 


In 1923-24 the major defenders of 
the sniall quotas provided in what be- 
came the 1924 act were spokesmen for 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Legion, various patriotic soci- 
eties, and the Immigration Restriction 
League. Temporary suspension of all 
immigration was recommended by AFL 
and American Legion spokesmen. Op- 
position to the extent of quota-based 
restriction being proposed was expressed 
by a New York taxpayers’ association 
and by industrial and employer or- 
ganizations interested in the continuing 
availability of certain kinds of labor at 
“satisfactory” wage rates—for example, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
American Mining Congress, Associated 
General Contractors, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The NAM, to- 
gether with the NICB and AGC, advo- — 
cated a flexible policy under which there 
would be admitted as many variously 
qualified immigrants as the American 
economy required. The National Grange 
endorsed the 1890 base, but some farm 
organizations expressed concern lest ag- 
riculture be deprived of sufficient man- 
power. Spokesmen for various Jewish, 
foreign-language, and sundry other 
groups, while taking it for granted that 


principles begin te be revoked and not until 
the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act did 
race cease to be a criterion of admissibility 
as immigrant and to citizenship. On the ori- 
gin of Chinese exclusion and its replacement 
in 1943 by a token quota, see F. W. Riggs, 
Pressures On Congress (New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1950). Opposition to establish- 
ing a token quota for Chinese was expressed 


.by some AFL (but not by CIO) spokesmen, 


by some spokesmen for war veterans organi- 
zations, and by some spokesmen for West 
Coast interests and for patriotic societies. See 
ibid. chap. 8; also chap. 9 on the antiexclu- 
sion views of commercial, religious, and other 
groups, and chap. 17 on attitudes of members 
of Congress, by region. 

11 Concerning application of the “national 
origins” principle, see H. S. Shryock’s report 
in Hearings (cited in note 5 supra), pp. 1397- 
1404, 
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restrictions were necessary and/or in- 
evitable,. advocated a larger aggregate 
inflow than was contemplated and de- 
scribed a 1910 or a 1920 base as less 
discriminatory than an 1890 base.?* 
In 1951 the conspectus of opinion ex- 
pressed by organization spokesmen dif- 
fered significantly from that of 1923- 
24. Retention of quotas based upon 
the “national origins” principle was, of 
course, supported by patriotic societies, 
by several veterans organizations (in- 
cluding the American Legion), and by 
the AFL. The AFL opposed redistribut- 
ing unused: portions of quotas and ad- 
vocated, as did the National Farm La- 
bor Union, quotas for Mexicans, French- 
Canadians, and Negroes from the West 
Indies. The American Guild of Va- 
riety Artists advocated restrictions on 
foreign performers. But no great busi- 
ness organization appeared to advo- 


cate enlargement of the quotas, only . 


the National Grange recommending 


temporary admission of farm workers 


when needed anda greater inflow of 
displaced persons. Provisions of the 
proposed McCarran-Walter: Act were 
criticized by spokesmen for Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant,, immigrant, and 
other groups; but virtually none recom- 
mended a considerable enlargement of 
the aggregate quota, in some instances 
probably because it was taken for 


granted that such enlargement would . 


command very little support. Instead, 
they suggested minor changes, an effect 


12 This paragraph is based on detailed anal- 
ysis of the following hearings: Senate Immi- 
gration Committee, Selective Immigration 
Legislation, Hearings on S. 2365 and S. 2576, 
February 13-April 8, 1924; Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee, Japanese Immigration Legis- 
lation, Hearings on S. 2576, March 11-15, 
1924; House Immigration Committee, Restric- 
tion of Immigration, Hearings on H. R. 5, 
H. R. 101, and H. R. 561, December 26, 1923- 
January 19, 1924, January 14—February 12, 
1924. I omit paging in these hearings and in 
those cited in note 13 because testimony makes 
up most of the volumes cited. 


of which would be some enlargement of 
the actual inflow: make unused portions - 
of quotas transferable from one national © 
or preference category to another so 
that all quotas would be used up; give 
up the “national origins” principle, base 
quotas on the latest census, and enlarge 
quotas of hard-pressed European coun- 
tries—for example, Italy; enlarge non- 
quota categories by including therein 
certain family members, certain profes- 
sions, and so on. The critics, among 
them the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, tended to prefer 
more liberal bills—for example, the 
Celler and the Humphrey-Lehman bills 
—to the McCarran-Walter bill. 
Testimony gathered by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, or in subsequent hear- 
ings, resembles that of 1951. Spokes- 
men for patriotic societies and veter- 
ans . organizations continue to oppose 
relaxation of provisions of the Mc- 


‘Carran-Walter Act and of nearly all 


measures likely to increase the inflow 
of immigrants even temporarily. Labor 
spokesmen favor subjecting immigration 
from Western Hemisphere countries to 
quota control along with a ban upon 
“contract labor” and regulation of the 
“importation” of foreign workers. AFL 
spokesmen fix at a maximum of 200 to 
250 thousand (including “emergency 
immigration”) the number of immi- 
grants who can normally be admitted 
each year without endangering the eco- 
nomic welfare of American workers. 
While some CIO and other labor 
spokesmen endorse modification of cer- 
tain provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, they do not apparently favor much 

18 See Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
Vol. 8, 1952, p. 160; Joint Hearings before 
the Subcommittees of the Committees on the 
Judiciary, 82d Congress, 1st session on §. 716, 
H. R. 2379, and H. R. 2816, bills to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, March-April 1951. 
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if any increase in immigration.‘ It 
may be that consensus. had developed 
among critics of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, most of whom were spokesmen for 
religious, humanitarian, immigrant, po- 
litical, and similar organizations. They 
endorsed an aggregate annual quota of 
about 250,000—30,000 more than Pres- 
ident Eisenhower recommended in 1956 
-—to be distributed in accordance both 
with American needs and with condi- 
tions in foreign countries. Most of 
them favored transferability of unused 
portions of national quotas and enlarge- 
ment of allotments to Southern and 
Eastern Europe. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL VOTE 


Opinion tespecting immigration pol- 
icy (at least as reflected in the stands 
taken by representatives and senators 
on the conference report on the immi- 
gration act of 1924 and on the proposal 
to override the President’s veto of the 
_McCarran-Walter Act in 1952) was not 

quite homogeneous. Even so, it is more 
homogeneous than one might suppose, 


14See Hearings (cited in note 5 supra), pp. 
2076-77 for list of the act’s opponents, and 
supporters; pp. 44-45, 181, 1368 ff., 1498 fi, 
1506, 1737-42 for criticisms of the act; pp. 
1629 f., 1656 ff., for veteran’s Views; pp. 893, 
1630-32, for farm organization opinion; pp. 
347 ff., 994 f., 1246, 1607-16, 1620-26, 1630 
ff., 1693-98, for labor opinion. See also Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 9, 1953, 
pp. 241-46; Vol. 11, 1955, p. 315; Vol. 12, 
1956, pp. 479-83. 

1 See Whom Shall We Welcome (cited in 
note 5 supra), pp. 13 ff., Chaps. 8-9; C. P. 
Schwartz, “American Immigration Policy,” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 55, March 1955, 
pp. 311-41. 


given existing interregional differences 
in economic structure, urbanization, 
trade-unionization, recency’ of foreign 
derivation, and so on. In only four 
states—Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York, where lived, in 
1950, 30.2 per cent of the white popu- 
lation of foreign birth or parentage— 


‘was strong opposition to proposed con- 


trols voted both in 1924 and in 1952. 
The ratio of members. favoring to mem- 
bers opposing the measures under con- 
sideration declined in delegations from 
a number of states: California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
This decline reflects the exigencies of 
party politics in 1952-—for Democratic 
rather than Republican members of 
Congressional delegations from these 
states, except California, supported the 
President’s veto; it- does not reflect 
increased opposition to restrictionism. 
The delegation from North Dakota— 
two-fifths of whose population as late 
as 1950 remained of foreign birth or 
parentage—opposed the 1924 measure; 
one senator supported and no member 
opposed the 1952 measure. In 1952 
the ratio of Wisconsin members favor- 
ing to those opposing the measure being 
voted on was much greater than in 
1924. Members of all other state dele- 
gations, with two possible exceptions, 
overwhelmingly supported restriction- 
ism both in 1952 and in 1924. Mem- 
bers from New Hampshire and Okla- 
homa supported both the 1924 and the 
1952 measures, but in 1924 the position 
of some New Hampshire members and 
in 1952 that of some Oklahoma mem- 
bers went unrecorded. 


Internal Migration and Economic Development 
| in Northern America 


By WILLIAM PETERSEN 


Abstract: Internal migration is at once one of the most important determi- 


nants of population change and the one about which we know least. 


Every 


year approximately one American out of every five moves to a different resi- 
dence, and a considerable fraction of this migration is highly significant in eco- 


nomic and cultural terms. 
cease to be “a nation of nomads.” 


There are no indications that Americans will soon 
The shifts of population within the country 


are discussed mainly in terms of three examples: the migration to the West, the 
population interchange between the United States and Canada, and the migra- 


tion of Negroes out of the South.. 


ACH year one person out of five in 
the United States moves to an- 
other house. Between March 1955 and 
March 1956, of the 33.1 million who 
moved, 10.9 million migrated to an- 
other county and 5.1 million to another 
state. Only those who cross at least 
one county line are defined by the Cen- 
sus Bureau as migrants, and roughly 
half of these are persons who also cross 
a state line and can be designated as 
long-distance migrants. 

However defined, internal migration 
is highly significant. During the past 
year the United States population grew 
by about 3 million from both natural 
increase and net international migra- 
tion. This figure constitutes less than 
a third of the intercounty movement 
and less than two-thirds of the inter- 
state movement. In many parts of the 
country, therefore, internal migration 
is the most important determinant of 
population size and composition. It is 
still, however, the demographic factor 
we know least about. 

In contrast to the fairly reliable and 


. 1 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Report, Series P-20, No. 73, March 12, 1957. 


complete data on births, deaths, and 
immigration, our estimates of internal 
migration rest mainly on the Census 
Bureau’s annual survey of a sample of 
about 25,000 dwelling units and on the 
data available from each décennial cen- 
sus. This information is insufficient for 
some of the most routine demographic 
purposes. In 1955-1956 (and earlier 
years are much the same) interstate 


. migrants included 2.3 per cent of the 


male population and 3.0 per cent of the 
female, 3.2 per cent of the white popu- . 
lation and 2.2 per cent of the non- 
white; but such over-all figures reveal 
almost nothing about the migratory se- 
lection ‘operative with respect even to 
such basic traits as sex and race, to say 
nothing of more subtle factors. 


MIGRATORY SELECTION 


It is usually assumed that economic 
motives predominate in determining pat- 
terns of internal migration.? Indeed, 


2 For an excellent survey of the many stud- 
ies on labor mobility from an economist’s 
point of view, see Herbert S. Parnes, Research 
on Labor Mobility: An Appraisal of Research 
Findings in the United States (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1954). 


William Petersen, Ph.D., Boulder, Colorado, is Associate Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
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migration, economic development, and 
social mobility, though ordinarily ana- 
lyzed separately, are so closely inter- 
related as to be really facets of the 
same phenomenon. For example, the 
rise of manufacturing and services and 
the relative decline of agriculture, the 
shift of population from the country- 
side to the towns, and improvement in 
income and status of a substantial por- 
tion of the American people are all the 
same basic transformation of this coun- 
try’s society. The stupendous task of 
combining these three facets into a sin- 
gle analytical framework and applying 
this to historical data has not yet been 
accomplished.® 

Economic motives, in any case, are 
not the only ones that stimulate inter- 
nal migration. There is a considerable 
movement, for example, among retired 
persons who by definition have no 
longer any economic reason for migrat- 
ing. The fact that they move primarily 
to states like Florida and California 
suggests that a pleasant climate is what 
they are seeking. This attraction is cer- 
tainly not limited to the aged. North 
Dakota, for example, whose recorded 
temperatures range from a high of 


8 See, however, Everett S. Lee and others, 
Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth, United States, 1870-1950 (American 
Philosophical Society Memoirs, Vol. 45; 
Philadelphia, 1957). Simon Kuznets and 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas, who directed this 
pioneer study, are justly proud of having 
combined the available data concerning eco- 
nomic development and internal migration 
into a unified analysis; but they have skimped 
on the third element, movement between so- 
cial classes. Walter Isard, Location and 
Space Economy (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1956), Chap. IIT, gives a convenient 
summary of theories relating economic change 
and migration. For an excellent work that 
attempts to relate economic development, so- 
cial mobility, and international migration, see 


Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic . 


Growth: A Study of Great Britain and the 
Atlantic Economy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1954). 


124° to a low of — 60°, has experi- 


enced a steady decline in population— 
from 681,000 in 1930 to 620,000 in 
1950.4 The northward movement of 
Negroes, as another example, is to 
areas of better schools and homes as 
well as better jobs. Short-distance 
moves seem to be motivated less by 
economic interests than by family mat- 
ters—the search for a better neighbor- 
hood, or a better school, or a larger 
home.® It is plausible that at least a 
portion of long-distance migrants have — 
similar motives, at the very least in 
combination with an economic stimulus. 


A NATION oF Nomaps 


The most significant feature of inter- 
nal migration is its prevalence—the fact 
that an American who dies in the house 
he was born in is atypical. This rest- 
lessness has much to do with the coun- 
try’s progressive economy and its dy- 
namic culture. The national labor mar- 
ket operates with discernible frictions, 
but that it should work at all across 
three thousand miles with a complete 
absence of forced-moves is the anomaly 
to be explained. The weakness of tra- 
dition in American society derives not 
only from the immigrant background 
and the frontier tradition, but also 
from the continuing nomadic tendency. 

Free migration exists not only over 
the uniquely large expanse of the United 
States but also, in practical terms, over 


t Local boosters have played with the idea 
of changing the state’s name to just “Dakota” 
or “South Manitoba” or even “Miami” or 
“Dixie’—or “anything, in fact, that would 
make North Dakota sound gay, cheerful as a 
bottle of champagne” (Time, January 28, 
1957). In 1950, even without this funda- 
mental reform, there were 1,940 persons liv- 
ing in the state who had been born in Cali- 
fornia; no generalization concerning internal 
migration lacks its inexplicable exception. 

5 Peter H. Rossi, Why Families Move: A 
Study of the Social Psychology of Urban 
Residential Mobility (Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 
1955). 
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the whole of English-speaking North 
America. The boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States does not con- 
stitute a barrier to migration in either 
direction,. and the virtual identity of 
language and other fundamental culture 
traits mean that apart from French 
Canadians cultural impediments are also 
minimal. The parallel streams of mi- 


gration within each of the two countries. 


-often merge to become parts of- the 
same movement. The trek westward 
- across the United States at the turn of 
the century, for instance, included a 







Figure 1 
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Another State and 
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swing across the border into the de- 
veloping wheat fields of the Canadian 
West; and twenty-five years later the 
metropolitan centers of the United 
States exerted a strong pull on the 
smaller cities of both countries. The 
16.5.million Canadians (only as many 
people as in New York State) are 
stretched in a narrow band along the 
international border; and even if other 
circumstances had been less favorable 
to migration, many Canadians would 
have sought some of their life goals to 
the south. 
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Figure 2 
Persons Born in 
California and Living’ 

in Another State in 

1950 


; s = 1,000 
Source: U.S. Census of Popula- 
tions 1950, Special Report P-5, 
No. 4A: State of Birth. 


NATIVE CALIFORNIANS LIVING IN OTHER STATES, IN THOUSANDS 
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The state-of-birth statistics recorded 
in each United States census provoke 
more questions than they. answer. That 
many persons move to California is a 
commonplace, but few would guess that 
of the 10.6 million living there in 1950 
only 3.9 million were native to the state. 
The in-migrants came, as indicated in 
Figure 1, from all over the United 
States; and others, represented in Fig- 
ure 2, left California and settled in 
every other state in the Union. Even 
for this single state, these two figures 
denote something of a simplification of 
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the facts, for the various routes and in- 


termediate places of residence are ig- 


nored as are intrastate movements. In 
each of the 48 states of the country, 
similarly, there reside persons who were 
born in all of the other 47 states. The 
congeries of accidents and personal mo- 
tives that results in such utter disper- 
sion has never been studied. The analy- 
sis of internal migration has in effect 
been limited to those several broad 
streams that can be associated, at least 
hypothetically, with significant social 
trends. 
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THE WESTWARD MovEMENT 


The most important of such historic 
patterns of population redistribution is 
the. migration to the West. The point 
marking the center of the United States 
population has moved steadily west- 
ward at the rate of four or five miles 
per year, from northeastern Maryland 
in 1790 to southeastern Illinois in 1950. 
The movement of population that this 
shift denotes was more erratic, markedly 
affected by land grants, gold rushes, 
and transportation facilities, as well as 
by the several major geographical bar- 
riers on the way to the Pacific.® 

In the most recent period, after the 
lull in interna] migration during the de- 
pression decade, the westward move- 
ment was greatly stimulated by the 
government’s policy of establishing war 


plants on the Pacific Coast. The boom . 


thus started has continued without seri- 
ous interruption and has been an im- 
portant concomitant of the extremely 
rapid population growth. During the 
intercensal decade 1940-1950, the popu- 
lation of the three Pacific states in- 
creased by 47.4 per cent, as compared 
with a national. average of only 13.9 
per cent. As is obvious from the size 
of this difference, it was due primarily 
to migration: during the decade, net 
civilian migration into the Pacific divi- 
sion amounted to more than 3.2 mil- 
lion, and into California alone to al- 
most 2.6 million. 
Census and mid-1956, the population of 
California increased again by 2.8 mil- 
lion inhabitants, growing over this pe- 


6 Of these, one of the most important was 
an invisible line running roughly from Minne- 
sota south to central Texas, delineating an 
area to the east with twenty to forty inches 
of rain per year and one to the west with 
only ten to twenty inches. An amazing fea- 
ture of the postwar development is that this 
prior dependence of population growth on 
the natural water supply has been markedly 
reduced. 


Between the 1950 


riod by about 27 per cent.” The Cen- 
sus Bureau expects that this trend will 
continue at least up until 1970 when it 
is believed that about 12 per cent of 
the United States population will live 
in the three Pacific Coast states. In 
terms of percentages, although not of 
course in absolute numbers, the growth 
of some of the Mountain states has been 
even more spectacular.® 

The interrelation between the popula- 
tion growth of the West and its eco- 
nomic development is a complex matter. 
Until World War II, the West imported 
a substantial portion of the goods it 
consumed; and the cost of the long 
haul from the centers of manufacturing, 
aggravated by discriminatory freight 
rates, has created the equivalent of the 
protective tariff wall behind which even 
marginal manufacturing plants can be 
set up. With the growth of population, 
the consumers’ market is no longer too 
small to attract industries; and once 


. new enterprises are established, the em- 


ployees who come into the area to work 
in one factory or office form an at- 
tractive market for other new business. 
By such an interaction, the growth of 
manufacturing and of population can 
become cumulative, and under favor- 
able conditions it is appropriate to posit 
an analogy to the multiplier effect. 
The West now has an industrial 
structure ranging from the several large 


7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Report, Series P-25, No. 148, November 18, 
1956. For a more detailed discussion, see 
Warren S. Thompson, Growth and Changes in 
California’s Population (Los Angeles: Haynes 
Foundation, 1955); Margaret S. Gordon, Em- 
ployment Expansion and Population Growth: 
The California Experience, 1900-1950 (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1954). 

8 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Report, Series P-25, No. 160, August 9, 1957. 

9 Morris E. Garnsey, America’s New Fron- 
tier: The Mountain West (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950). See also Carl F. Kraenzel, 
The Great Plains in Transition (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955). 
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steel plants established during the war, 
through such major industries as the 
mammoth Ford assembly plant recently 
constructed in California, to the liter- 
ally hundreds of smaller factories es- 
tablished every year. California is not 
only the nation’s leading agricultural 
state—with more than 200 commercial 
farm products—but ‘the first state in 
construction and in the generation of 
_ electric power, and the third state in 
the value of: its mineral products. In 
manufacturing, California stands first 
in the value of processed foods, second 
in transportation equipment and in 
wood products, third in petroleum, 
fourth in fabricated textiles, fifth in 
printing and publishing. This list com- 
prises both a more impressive and a 
more diversified economy than that of 
the West as a whole, but the same 
forces that have engendered Califor- 
nia’s remarkable growth’ are apparent 
throughout the region. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The growth of the Canadian economy 
has also been extraordinarily rapid. 
Particularly in the West, there is a 
recurrent contrast between absolute wil- 
derness before World War II and giant 
industrial enterprises built since then.?° 
The world’s largest aluminum plant and 
the biggest power development ever 
built by private enterprise have been 
established at Kitimat, British Colum- 
bia, where before the war the total 
population consisted of 580 Indians. 
In the fall of 1957, a 200 million dol- 
lar natural-gas line, which had taken 
twenty years to plan and two years to 
build, was opened between the Peace 
River region in Alberta down to Ignacio 


19For a fascinating account of Canada’s 
impressive development, see D. M. LeBour- 
dais, Canada’s Century (Toronto: Methuen, 
_ 1951). Some of the more recent developments 
are summarized in William Petersen, Planned 
Migration (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1955), pp. 148-52. 


in southwestern Colorado. The capi- 
tal for this expansion has largely come 
from the United States, and about 60 
per cent of the important manufactur- 
ing industries and an even larger sec- 
tion of extractive industries are now 
American owned. Canada’s trade deficit 
with the United States, moreover, last 
year amounted to 1,290 million dollars. 
The concern that Canadians feel about 
the political implications of this eco- 
nomic trend has been repeatedly voiced 
by Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, 
whose party recently won an election in 
part because of its stand for Canadian 
economic independence.?* 

The growth of Canada’s population 
has been much slower.than that of her 
economy, and it is a commonplace that 
the country’s main lack is people. This 
is particularly so outside the main cen- 
ter of population: of the 16.1 million 
Canadians listed in the 1956 Census, 
more than 10 million lived in the two 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
government is attempting in various 
ways to stimulate immigration, and 
during the summer of 1957 it also ex- 
perimented with a plan designed to 
facilitate the wider distribution of im- 
migrants. Planes carrying newly ar- 
rived Britons and Hungarian refugees 
landed at airports in Western Canada, 
and most of the immigrants remained 
in the West. 

The movement of Canadians across 
the border into the United States, which 
for some time was a serious leakage 
from the country’s subsidized immigra- 
tion, has been leveling off. The num- 

11 New York Times, October 9, 1957. 

12 Two articles by Tom Kent—“The Chang- 
ing Place of Canada,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1957, and “Canada After the Years of Liberal 
Rule,” The Listener, July 18, 1957—~analyze 
the economic and political relations of the 
two countries from the point of view of a 
Canadian who believes that “the first, essen- 
tial interest of Canada in the world today is 


the security of the United States.” 
18 New York Times, November 5, 1957. 
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ber of Canadian-born in the United 
States decreased from 1.3 million in 
1930 to just under a million in 1950; 
more significantly, the Canadian-born 
in the United States as a percentage of 
the Canadian-born in Canada fell off 
from 25 per cent at the turn of the 
century to 15.8 per cent in 1931 to 8.3 
per cent in 1951. Emigration to the 
United States since 1950 has been at 
the rate of more than 25,000 per year, 
including some technicians of a high 
level of skill. According to the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, the Ca- 
nadian government was at least consid- 
ering a program designed to increase 
immigration from the United States.™ 


THE Necro Exopus 


One great historical migration, the 
movement of Negroes out of the South, 
is significant less because of the num- 
ber of persons involved than because of 
its important effect on race relations, 
and thus on the economy and culture 
of the area. In 1860, 94.9 per cent of 
the Negroes in the United States lived 
in the South (including Missouri); and 
the puzzling question, as Myrdal has 
pointed out, is not why they have 


moved north but rather why the migra- | 


tion took so long to start and why so 
many remained behind. The migra- 
tion got under way only during World 
War I, when manufacturers, faced with 
an acute labor shortage, sent recruiting 
agents into the South, but since then 
it has continued without interruption. 
Even the depression of the 1930’s 
merely cut down the volume of the 


14 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
The Canadian-Born in the United States, Ref- 
erence Paper No. 71, 1956. Minister J. W. 
Pickersgill’s statement is quoted in David C. 
Corbett, Canada’s Immigration Policy: A 
Critique (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1957), pp. 57—58. 

15 Gunnar Myrdal, Ax American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), Chap- 
ter VIII. 


movement: in the southern states whites 
were taking over low-status jobs, and 
in the North unemployment relief was 
distributed with less discrimination. 

Along with the sizable Negro urbani- 
zation within the South, virtually all of 
the interregional movement of Negroes 
has been to the cities, and particularly 
to the largest cities, of the North and 
West. The war of 1941-1945 acceler- 
ated this trend: though still predomi- 
nantly rural as late as 1940, Negroes 
were more than 60 per cent urban by 
1950. In that year, of the 27 cities 
with 50,000 or more nonwhites, only 
14 were in southern or border states. 
The largest Negro populations are in 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit. And the most rapid in- 
crease has been in California; from 
1940 to 1950, the number of Negroes 
tripled in Oakland, increased by 2.5 
times in San Francisco, doubled in Los 
Angeles.1® 

The internal migration of Negroes 
has been analogous to the. pre-1914 im- 
migration of Southern and Eastern Eu- 
ropeans. In both cases, the shift was 
from a rural background to low-income 
jobs in manufacturing and domestic 


‘service in the metropolitan centers. 


Particularly in some of the cities, Ne- 
gro in-migration to the urban centers 
was matched by white out-migration to 
the suburbs. For example, when we 
break down the bare fact that between 
1950 and 1956 the Chicago metropoli- 


tan area gained 17,000 in-migrants, the 


components prove to be as follows: 2” 


16 For a convenient compilation of official 
statistics, see Negroes in the United States: 
Their Employment and Economic Status 
(Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin No. 1119, December 1952). 

17 Donald J. Bogue, “Economic and Social 
Implications of Population Changes in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area,” 34th Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New York, October 30-31, 1957. See also 
O. D. and B. Duncan, The Negro Population 
of Chicago: A Study of Residential Succes- 
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LOCATION WHITES Kalaa TOTAL 
Central city -40,000 | +18,000 | — 22,000 
Suburbs -436,000 | + 3,000 | +39,000 
Chicago metro- 


politan area | — 4,000] +21,000| +17,000 


This shift of Negroes into the centers 
of American civilization will be the ba- 
sis for a stupendous change in their 
status over the next generation. Even 
their slum houses are markedly better 
than those available to Negroes in the 
South, and with respect to other condi- 
tions of life—schools, employment op- 
portunities and wages, politics—the con- 
trast is much sharper. This develop- 
ment of a northern Negro of a new type 
will continue to affect the race relations 
in the South as well. 

The effect of Negro migration on the 
ratio of the two races in the South has 
been considerable. By 1940 no south- 
ern state any longer had a majority of 
Negroes in its population, and in 1950 
Negroes constituted more than 40 per 
cent in only one state: Mississippi and 
more than 30 per cent in only four 
others: South Carolina, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia. If race relations 
were governed by reason, this large re- 
duction in the proportion of Negroes 
should have eased the southern whites’ 
fear of being dominated by their one- 
time slaves; and one can hope that it 
will still do so. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The examples given here of internal 
movements in northern America are ob- 
viously not the only ones that could 
have been chosen. One thinks of the 
considerable out-migration of southern 
whites, balanced—at least potentially— 
by a movement into those southern 
states where the long-awaited industrial 


sion (University of Chicago, Press, 1957), and, 
for a Chicago similar pattern in New York, 
the New York Times, November 20, 1957. 


renaissance is most in evidence; or of 
the secular decline in New England’s 
economy, culture, and—at least in part 
——population. An even more intriguing 
problem is posed by the large number 
of counties, and even a few whole states, 
that have experienced a decline in popu- 
lation. This phenomenon of rural de- 
population, or “flight from the land” as 
it was termed, was the focus of nine- 
teenth-century European analysts’ at- 
tention; and if the moral flavor of their 
admonitions is well lost, their curiosity 
in the matter might usefully be re- 
vived. . 

According to the usual theory, a per- 
son moves from one place to another in 
order to satisfy a goal that was un- 
realizable at his first residence. Mi- 
gration is thus seen as a response to re- 
gional differences, and over a sufficient 
period the migration reduces the differ- 
ence in wage rates, cultural amenities, 
or whatever (though not, of course, in 
climate or other natural features). 
American society, though increasing in 
complexity, is thus in some respects 
becoming more homogeneous. The dif- 
ferences between town and country, or 
between one region and another, or be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
are probably smaller than they once 
were. One could extrapolate this trend 
to hypothesize a future in which few or 
none would be stimulated to move. This 
has been done, not once but many 
times. For example, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, developing a theme in the 1890. 
Census, marked finis to the western 
frontier. The theory he propounded, 
however, is too simple. There are in 
American civilization both a recurrent 
dynamism—a search for new elements 
—~and a constant effort to incorporate 
these elements into the whole—a search 
for equilibrium. Nothing in the pres- 
ent scene suggests that this interaction 
between change and stability is about 
to be resolved in favor of either. 


Urban and Metropolitan Development in the 
United States and Canada’ 


By Leo F. Scuxnore and GENE B. PETERSEN 


Abstract: Compared with the rest of the Western Hemisphere, the patterns of 
population distribution in the United States and Canada are highly similar. This 
historico-statistical review shows that both nations have had “urban” majorities 
since at least World War I. But Canadian urbanization has lagged behind that 
of the United States, and the same thing can be said about “metropolitan” de- 
velopment which began on a large scale just after World War I. 


E ARE often inclined to think of © 


urbanization as a rather recent 
phenomenon. Such a view is obviously 
accurate if one adopts a geological con- 
ception of time, for man did not live in 
cities for the first 99 per cent of his stay 
on earth. Within our own national his- 
tories, however, urbanization is a rather 
old and familiar process. First of all, 
there has not been a single decade since 
the United States census was established 
in 1790 in which urban growth was not 
clearly in excess of that of rural areas. 
And if we examine the changing propor- 
tions in these two types of area (Table 
1), we find that the most dramatic 
shifts in favor of urban places occurred 
prior to 1900. In addition, the forty- 
year interval between 1880 and 1920 
was the most pronounced period of city 
building on a large scale in the entire 
history of the United States. By 1920, 
in fact, over half the total population 
was living in places defined as urban. 
As for Canada, we are not able to ex- 
tend our study as far back in time on a 


1 The collection of data and computations 


~ for this article were done at the International 


Urban Research Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


national basis. Moreover, the Canadian 
census definition of “urban” is some- 
what different from-that in use in the 
United States.2 Despite these technical 
difficulties, we can say that Canadian 
urban areas have been growing faster 
than rural areas since at least 1871, and 
that the most pronounced shifts in. pro- 
portions classed as urban occurred þe- 
fore 1911. As a result, almost 50 per 
cent of the total Canadian population 
was living in places defined as urban by 


2 Prior to 1951, the Canadian definition of 
“urban” included all incorporated cities, towns, 
and villages regardless of size. The United 
States definition in use until the most recent 
census was more conservative, adding a lower 
size limit of 2,500 inhabitants and (in 1940) 
identifying a number of unincorporated places 
as urban by special rule. Here we use the 
“old” definitions for the sake of historical 
comparability. Both have become progres- 
sively less satisfactory over time, tending to 
understate the urban population and overstate 
the rural component. As a result, both census 
systems have recently undertaken refinements 
of the “rural” concept, distinguishing farm 
and nonfarm components. These distinctions 
are ignored in Table 1 in order to preserve 
comparability. It should be pointed out, 
however, that both nations have experienced . 
absolute declines in rural-farm population in 
recent decades. 
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TABLE 1—Urpan AND RURAL COMPOSITION 
AND RATE OF URBAN AND RURAL GROWTH, 
CANADA AND THE ÜNITED STATES 
(1870-71 Tmrovon 1950-51) 


PERCENTAGE PERCENT- 
PERCENT- | INCREASE IN AGE OF 
“ RStaL [OvER PRECEDING] NATIONAL 
Country |posuration| Decane | INCRRASE 
CLASSED CLAIMED 
AS URBAN BY URBAN 
URBAN | RURAL | AREAS 
CaNADA* 
1871... 19.6 — — — 
1881.... 25.7 53.6 8.4 60.9 
1891.... 31.8 38.5 2.5 84.1 
1901.... 37.5 31.0 1.8 88.7 
1911... 45.4 62.5 17.2 68.6 
1921.... 49,5 33.0 | 12.8 68.2 
1931.... 53.7 28.0 8.3 76.8 
1941.... 54.3 12.2 9.4 60.2 
1951.... 57.4 25.3 10.6 74.0 
UNITED STATES? 
hS 
1870.... 25.7 — — — 
1880.... 28.2 42.7 | 25.7 36.5 
1890.... 35.1 56.5 | 13.4 62.4 
1900.... 39.7 36.4 | 12.2 61.7 
1910.... 45.7 39,3 9.0 74.1 
1920.... 51.2 29.0 3.2 88.5 
1930.... 56.2 27.3 4.4 86.7 
1940.... 56.5 7.9 6.4 61.5 
59.0 19.5 7.9 76.2 


e L950 Ss. 


a Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of 
1951, Vol. 10; Table ITI, p. 36 and Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Census of 1931, Vol. 13, 
Table 3, p. 477; all figures excluding New- 
foundland. 

è U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, Vol. 2, Part 1, Table 4, pp. 1-5. 

e Old urban definition. 


1921 (Table 1). In general, then, the 
pattern of urban growth in the two 
countries has been remarkably similar. 
However, the proportion-of the United 
States population classified as urban has 
been somewhat higher throughout the 
period for which we have comparable 
data despite a more conservative defini- 
- tion of “urban” by the United States 
census. 


Up to this point, of course, we have 
been using official census definitions of 
“urban.” Unfortunately, there is little 
agreement—even among scholars who 
specialize in the study of cities—regard- 
ing the meaning to be assigned such 
terms as “urban” and “metropolitan.” 
As a beginning, we may adopt Eld- 
ridge’s definition of urbanization as a 
process involving two distinct but inter- 
related trends—the multiplication of 
points of population concentration and 
the growth, or increase in number of in- 
habitants, of individual concentrations.® 
To this admirably concise definition we 
might add emphasis to a third aspect of 
the total process, a trend that seems im- 
portant enough to warrant separate at- 
tention when examining total societies— 


‘the increasing proportion of the total 


population living in these concentra- 
tions. In short, urbanization is a proc- 
ess of population concentration. 

But another element must be added 
to this initial conception of urbaniza- 
tion, for large size and great density do 
not inevitably mean that the population 


concerned is urbanized. ‘The many 


Jarge and dense concentrations. of 
human beings in the alluvial valleys, 
deltas, and flood plains of ancient and 
modern Asia serve as cases in point; 
few observers would want to apply the 
term so loosely that these people would 
be called “urban” since they are essen- 
tially agrarian peasants living in closely 
spaced villages. Concentrations of peo- 
ple can properly be called “urban” only 
if the residents spend most of their time 
in activities that are not directly con- 
nected with food production. Urbani- 
zation, in other words, means a shift to 
a nonagricultural mode of social and 
economic organization, and is not 
merely a matter of numbers and den- 


8 Hope (Tisdale) Eldridge, “The Process of 
Urbanization,” Social Forces, Vol. 20, March 
1942, p. 311. 
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sity. In nations like the United States 
and Canada, however, most food pro- 
duction has long been carried out on 
scattered farmsteads rather than in vil- 


lages, and we know that most popula- 
tion concentrations have been made up ~ 
of people engaged in something other 
than agricultural activities. In cases 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PLACES AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION IN VARIOUS SIZE 
CLASSES, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES (1870-71 Taroucs 1950-51) 


CANADA? 
NuMBER OF PLACES 1871% 1891¢ 19114 1931» 1951¢ 
of: 100,000 or more....... 1 2 4 7 10 
50,000 or more....... 3 3 7 14 18 
25,000 or more....... 6 9 14 24, 42 
10,000 or more....... 9 20 43 70 105 
5,000 or more....... 20 47 87 138 203 
Total population (in thou- l 
sands)......... PORTE 3,689 4,833 7,207 10,377 13,648 
Per cent of total population 
~ in places of: 

100,000 or more........ 2.9 8.2 15.4 22.4 23.9 
50,000 or more........ 6.0 9.5 18.8 26.9 , 278 
25,000 or more........|. ‘8.9 14.2 22.6 30.2 37.7 
10,000 or more........ 10.2 17.3 28.4 37.3 40.9 

5,000 or more........ 12.2 21.5 32.7 41.7 46.1 
UNITED STATES! 
NUMBER OF PLACES 1870 1890 1910 1930 19502 
of: 100,000 or more....... 14 28 50 93 107 
50, 000 or more....... 25 58 109 191 235 
25,000 or more....;.. 52 124 228 376 ‘ 506 
10,000 or more....... 168 354 597 982 1,320 
5,000 or more....... 354 694. 1,202 1,833 2,453 
Total population (in thou- 
GANS i cars ba Mea as 38,588 ` 62,948 91,972 122,775 150,697 
Per cent of total population | i 
in places of: 

100,000 or more........ 10.7 15.4 22.1 29.6 29.5 
50,000 ór more...... o 12.7 18.6 ` 26.6 -349 35.5 
25,000 or more........ 15.1 22.2 31.0 40.1 41.8 
10,000 or more........ “49,5 27.7 37.0 » ATS 50.1 

5,000 or more........ 22.9 


a Newfoundland excluded. 


31.5 41.6 52.3 55.3 


t Department of Agriculture, Census of Canada, 1870-71, Vol. I, Table VI, p. 428. 

¢ Department of Agriculture and Statistics, Census of Canada, 1 890-91, Vol. I, Table VI, p. 370. 
` d Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Yearbook, 1936, Table 22, p. 125. 

e Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tke Canada Yearbook, 1955, Table 8, p. 140. 

f U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Part 1, Table 5b, pp. 


1-6 & 7. 
? Old urban definition. 
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like this, a simple examination of num- 
bers can be highly instructive. A spe- 
cial advantage to such a deliberately 
oversimplified review of numbers is that 
comparisons can be made for periods 
and places for which we have very little 


systematic knowledge of socio-economic 


organization. 


CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZE 


One way to gain a more detailed pic- 


ture of the process of urbanization is to . 


examine trends in the number of places 
in various size categories. Still greater 
understanding can be acquired by 
studying the varying proportions of the 
total population found in these catego- 
ries at different dates. The data in 
Table 2 reflect both the multiplication 
of cities and the growth of individual 
places, and.they summarize the propor- 
tions of the total population living’ in 
various sized places, providing a con- 
venient comparison of the urbanization 
of the two societies. 

Although increasing urbanization is 
characteristic of both the United States 
and Canada, the two countries exhibit 
certain noteworthy differences. Before 
the turn of the century, the United 
States had from fourteen to twenty 
times as many places of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants. At the present, how- 
ever, the disparity has been. reduced;. 
the United States has only ten times as 
many places of this size, despite its 
much larger total population. Similar 
patterns appear if the comparison is 
between the number of cities in the 
smaller size classes or between ratios of 
large cities to total population. By any 
measurement, the gap is narrowing. Al- 
though Canada has lagged behind the 
United States in city building on a 
grand scale, it appears to be catching 
up rather rapidly. 

‘ An only slightly different picture 
emerges from a comparison of the pro- 


portions of the two populations found 
in various size classes. In 1870, less 


than 25 per cent of the United States 


population resided in places larger than 
5,000 inhabitants, but by 1920 over 25 
per cent lived in places of 100,000 or 
more. It was not until 1911, however, 
that a quarter of the Canadian popula- 
tion was found in places over 5,000, 
while places of 100,000 do not yet con- 
tain 25 per cent of the total population. 
By this measurement, it is also apparent 
that Canadian urbanization has tended 
to lag behind that of the United States. 


THe RISE oF METROPOLITAN 
CoMMUNITIES 


Although we have seen that urbani- 
zation was well under way in North 
America in the nineteenth century, the 
“metropolitan community” is usually 
considered as a creature of the twen- 
tieth century, despite the fact that no 
hard and fast historical dividing line 
can be established with absolute cer- 
tainty. In fact, it is not even possible 
to identify this new form of urban com- 
munity as uniquely American since most 
scholars seem to regard London as the - 
first true metropolis. 

Although metropolitan places—like 
urban places—cannot be defined in 
terms of sheer numbers, a simple review 
of rates of growth and changing propor- 
tions is again extremely enlightening, 
for the development of the “metropoli- 
tan community” seems inevitably to in- 
volve a process of relative population 
deconcentration. One of the most 
simple indications of metropolitan emer- 
gence is rapid population growth at the 
periphery of large cities. When the 
areas beyond the political limits of the 
city begin to grow faster than the city 
itself and when these outlying areas 
begin to contain higher and higher pro- 
portions of the total population of the 
whole area, there is at least a suggestion 
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‘that a new type of urban community 
has appeared.* 

Rapid peripheral growth, however, is 
a normal part of city growth. After all, 
it is usually the peripheral areas that 
afford: the largest amount of space for 
new residential development. If a city 
is going to gain population at all, it 
must ordinarily expand its housing area. 
As a result, it is rather misleading to 
regard higher growth rates at the margin 
of city settlement as absolute evidence of 
metropolitan development. Something 
more is required before we can speak of 
a true metropolitan community. Again, 
the added element is a matter of social 
and economic organization, for the 
metropolitan community is a complex 
supercommunity—including a number 
‘of towns and cities that were formerly 
relatively independent of one another. 


_ Tre. MEANING oF “METROPOLITAN” 


A minimum definition of “metropoli- 
tan” development should include the 
element of relative deconcentration of 
population, in contrast with “urbaniza- 
tion,” previously defined in terms of 
population concentration. But again, a 
definition in these limited terms is not 
entirely adequate, for when true metro- 
‘politan status has been achieved, the 
relationship between the parts is radi- 
‘cally changed. The areal parts take up 
tather narrowly specialized functions, 
and they come to be tied together in 
what has been called a “territorial divi- 
sion of labor.” 

Within this new and larger complex, 
the mechanisms of integration are to be 


4 Comparisoéns of growth rates or changing 
proportions, of course, yield only an indica- 
tion of relative deconcentration. Limitations 
of census data prevent our saying anything 
about the absolute numbers involved in the 
Streams of migration between the various 
parts of the area. Thus the term “deconcen- 
tration,’ whenever it appears in the remainder 
of this paper, should be understood in this 
relative sense. 


found in the institutions located in the 
nucleus—the “central city” or metropo- 
lis. It is for this reason that the me- 
tropolis comes to be regarded as so- 
cially and economically dominant, as a 
kind of monolithic entity that casts its 
long shadow far over the surrounding 
countryside. But to overemphasize the 
co-ordinating and integrating role of the 
metropolis is to ignore the outstanding 
fact of metropolitan life; in the words 
of Gras, “interdependence of parts is 
the key to the whole thing.” 5 

Now metropolitan deconcentration is 
not a uniquely American phenomenon, 
nor was it initially confined to this 
continent. The “outer ring” of Greater 
London has apparently grown faster 
than the city itself since at least 1861, 
the first date for which the comparison 
can be made. However, from the 
standpoint of sheer rapidity, metropoli- 
tan development has been more spectac- 
ular in the United States than in any 
nation in the world. In part, this must 
be regarded as a result of the increased 
ease of movement available in our urban 
areas—-movement of people, commodi- 
ties, utilities, and information. The 
metropolitan community, in McKenzie’s 
words, “is the child of modern facilities 
for transportation and communica- 
tion.” * The electric railway, the auto- 
mobile, the all-weather highway, the 
radio, the telephone—these are techno- 
logical innovations whose widespread 
use makes the metropolitan community 
possible, for they permit a widely dis- 
persed population to be integrated into 
a, new and larger form of community. 


5N. S. B. Gras, An Introduction te Eco- 
nomic History (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1922), p. 187. 

6 Kingsley Davis, “The Origin and Growth 
of Urbanization in the World,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 60, March 1955, 
pp. 435~36. 

TR. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Com- 
munity (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), p. 71. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN U. S. AND CANADA 


Perhaps the outstanding example of 
the new possibilities of metropolitan life 
can be seen in the area of commuting. 
Urban dwellers of the past were obliged 
to live close to their places of work. 
With the increased ease and flexibility 
of local movement, however, one’s place 
of work and place of residence can be 
widely separated. Thus we see the rise 
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of outlying suburbs, narrowly special- 
ized in consumption—veritable “dormi- 
tory towns” and “bedroom cities”—the 
most dramatic evidence of a new terri- 
torial division of labor based on spe- 
cialization of areal parts. 

As we have indicated, rapid growth 
of areas lying beyond the boundaries of 
a few large cities could be seen by the 


TABLE 3—Growtn DATA FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS (MA’s), CENTRAL CITIES, 
AND RINGS, CANADA AND THE UNITED Srares (1870-71 tuROUGH 1950-51) 





PER CENT OF 
NATIONAL 
POPULATION 
. POPULA- 
COUNTRIES ae MAS 
(millions) 

CEN- 

TRAL | RINGS 

CITIES 

CANADA" 

Oy 8 ee eee 3 0.5 59 | 68 
BE eee 2 OS F -Sa 1,-8.2 
TSO E cz perc ties 2 0.6 8.2 | 4.7 
TOOT E pence 5 1.0 11.3 7.1 
115) 0 Sere eee 6 1.9 18.4 | 8.4 
NOD eu eta 10 2.8 21.9 | 10.1 
1931........., 13 4.2 26.4 | 13.8 
1941...’ 14 4.8 26.8 | 14.6 
1951 A 15 6.2 26.5 | 19.0 
UNITED STATES 
1870°. 0.0.2... I 8.3 12.9 | 10.6 
1880,......... 30 11.9 13.5 | 10.2 
1890. oron 44 17.8 16.9 | 114 
1900°......... 52 24.1 21.2 | 10.7 
1910 EAE E 71 34.5 25.0; | 12.7 
1920 ccs ks 94 46.1 28.9 | 14.8 
151 Dae 115 61.0 31.8 | 18.0 
1940... .....0. 125 67.1 31.6 | 19.5 
T95O ys sive ex ceeds 147 84.3 32.3 | 23.8 


Per CENT OF 
TOTAL GROWTH 
CLAIMED BY 


RATE OF GROWTH DURING 
PRECEDING DECADE 


MA’s DURING 
PRECEDING 
DECADE 
Na- os CEN- 
TIONAL | Cyn MA's! TRAL [| Rincs! CEN- 
ToTaL | MA's CITIES TRAL | RINGS 
CITIES 
17.2 | 16.4 | 24.5] 39.1 | 12.7] 10.0 4.0 
11.8 8.7 137.91 75.1 0.5 | 33.6 0.2 
11.1 10.1 | 16.2 | 24.6 | 5.0] 22.2 3.4 
34.2 | 27.2 | 57.8 | 82.8 | 21.5 | 32.8 5.8 
21.9 | 17.3 | 33.3) 35.7.{28.3{ 32.0 | 12.3 
18.1 | 10.9 | 30.7 | 29.5 | 33.0} 39.2 | 22.4 
10.9 | 10.3 | 11.7} 11.0 |12.9| 27.1 | 16.9 
18.6 | 12.7 | 26.5| 15.6 | 45.71 22.8 | 38:1 
41.1 | 45.7 | 28.0] 36.3 | 18.4] 12.4 5.4 
25.5 | 21.8 } 36.1; 45.6 | 2401 26.1 | 10.8 
20.7 | 17.2 | 29.0] 45.7 | 5.2] 38.5 3.1 
21.0 | 15.0 | 32.6! 35.3 | 27.6) 37.4 | 15.7 
14.9 8.1 | 25.2} 26.7 | 22.4] 46.8 | 20.8 
16.1 7.1 | 27.0] 23.3 (34.2) 43.3 | 32.9 
7.2 6.2 | 8.3 5.1 | 13.8 | 22.8. | 349 
14.5 6.3 | 21.8] 13.7 | 3481 30.7 | 48:6 


a Data for Canada from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ninth Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, 


Table 6, pp. 6-1 to 6-88. 


’ Data for the United States (1870-1890) from Department of Interior, Census Office, Com- 
pendium of the Eleventh Census: 1890, Part I, Table 2, pp. 7-47, Table 4a, pp. 434-36, Table 5, pp. 
442-52; and Department of Interior, Census Office, Ninth Census: 1870, Vol. I, Table IIT, pp. 77-296. 

e Data for the United States (1900-1950) from Donald J. Bogue, “Urbanism in the United 
States, 1950,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 9, Number 5, March 1955, Tables 4 and 5, p. 480,. 
reproduced by permission of the publisher, copyright 1955 by the University of Chicago; and Donald 
J. Bogue, Popilation Growth in Standard Metropolitan Areas 1900-1950, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, 1953, Appendix Table 1, pp. 61-71. We have followed Bogue’s practice of using “county- 
equivalent” metropolitan areas in New England. Retrojection of 1950 areas to earlier dates does 
not imply that these areas were metropolitan in character; our sole intention is to hold total area 


constant. 
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middle of the 1800’s. In his classic 
study of urbanization, Weber clearly 
perceived an outward shift of residential 
population around certain larger cities 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. But it was the twentieth cen- 
tury that witnessed the emergence of 
the metropolitan community on a really 
significant scale. It was in the thir- 
teenth census of the United States in 
1910 that this new entity achieved offi- 
cial recognition; ever since that date, 
some kind of metropolitan unit has been 
distinguished, although the exact defi- 
nitions vary widely from census to cen- 
sus. In Canada, metropolitan units— 
“oreater cities’”—were not officially rec- 
ognized until the census of 1931.° 


AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


In order to study the rise of the met- 
ropolitan community more adequately 
in both nations, we have adopted a 
standard definition of metropolitan 
areas—essentially that of the 1950 cen- 
sus of the United States—making use of 
rather large political units as building 
blocks (counties in the United States, 
counties and census divisions in Can- 
ada). The boundaries of these units do 
not change as frequently as those of 
smaller subdivisions, so we are able to 
conduct a comparative and historical 


analysis in greater depth. Following 


the exemplary lead of Bogue,*® we have 
retrojected the 1950 census criteria and 


8 A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1899). 


9See W. S. Thompson, The Growth of Met- 


ropolitan Districts in the United States, 1900- 
1940 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948). “Greater cities” are discussed 
in Census of Canada, 1931, Volume 13, Mono- 
graphs, “Rural and Urban Composition of the 
Canadian Population” (Ottawa: =e s Printer, 
1942), pp. 441-533. 
10 See reference in Table 3. 


areal definitions to the earliest feasible 
dates.in the nineteenth century. This 
has the important effect of holding the 
total areas constant so that we can 
observe changes occurring within them. 
In addition, we have constructed analo- 
gous units for Canada so that further 
historical and comparative analysis is 
made possible." 

In the absence of detailed historical 
information on the internal organization 
of these areas, we must again depend 


‘upon simple numerical data—numbers 


of inhabitants, rates of growth, and pro- 
portions of population living in various 
parts. The basic data for the metro- 
politan central cities and their “rings,” 
for both the United States and Canada, 
are contained in Table 3. First of all, 
with the passage of time we see that a 
progressively greater number of places 
reached metropolitan status (in terms 
of the criteria employed here). As early 
as 1870, for example, there were only 21 
cities in the United States having at 
least 50,000 inhabitants that had total 
metropolitan-area populations in excess 
of 100,000. This number has increased, - 
decade by decade, to 147 in the most 
recent census year. Similarly, there 
were only three such cities in Canada 
in 1871, and this number increased, 
after the turn of the century, until there 
were fifteen of these places by 1951. 
But more than simple multiplication 
of metropolitan areas has occurred in 
this eighty-year period. Since Table 3 
contains data for the entire populations 
of the two nations, it is possible to com- 
pare the proportions living inside and 
outside metropolitan areas at different 


11 The Canadian metropolitan areas used in 
this study differ from those defined in the 
Canadian census, being larger in area. These 
broader definitions are required for historical 
analysis. It was also necessary to exclude the 
population of Newfoundland which did not 


‘ become a province until 1949. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


dates. The two nations show roughly 
similar trends, a progressively greater 
concentration of population within 
these areas. While only 2 out of 10 
citizens of the United States lived in 
such areas in 1870, almost 6 out of 10 
could be found there in 1950. In Can- 
ada, the shift was from 1 out of 10 to 
almost 5 out of 10, which suggests a 
slightly lower-level of metropolitan de- 
velopment throughout the entire period, 
but a greater rate of urbanization. 


Ciry Versus PERIPHERY 


In order to observe relative deconcen- 
tration, however, we must examine the 
growth of the population of the central 


city itself as against that of its “ring” 


-—the remainder of the total area lying 
beyond the city’s political boundaries.?* 
Table 3 indicates that, in the aggregate, 
the largest cities of the United States 
were growing more rapidly than their 
rings until the 1920’s. After that point, 
the growth of the rings tended to be 
more rapid, and after 1930 these out- 
lying areas began to capture greater 
proportions of the over-all growth of the 
nation than did the central cities. In 
Canada, the shift of higher growth 
rates to the peripheral areas took place 
‘in the very same decade, the 1920’s, 
although the cities continued to claim 
higher proportions of the total na- 


12 Jt must be pointed out that these internal 
areas are not held constant throughout the 
period under investigation; a number of ter- 
ritorial annexations have been made by cities 
in both nations. However, it is very difficult 
to take annexation into account in any de- 
tailed way since it is almost impossible to 
know exactly how many people were affected 
by the changes in areal definition. We can 
only say that annexation has the effect of 
overstating the growth of the city and under- 
-stating the growth of the ring, thus delaying 
the date of deconcentration as measured here. 


IN U. S5. AND CANADA 
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tional growth than their rings until 
the 1940’s.38 

As a consequence of these different 
growth trends in the two parts, metro- 
politan central cities of both nations, 
although increasing in number, have 
contained smaller and smaller propor- 
tions of the total metropolitan popula- 
tion since approximately World War I. 
Interestingly enough, this is roughly the 
point at which urban majorities were 
first registered in both the United States 
and Canada. 


INDIVIDUAL CITIES VARY 


AIl of the foregoing analysis has one 
rather obvious weakness: the major in- 
ferences are based upon the aggregate 
experience of a number of places. Al- 
though we cannot examine each metro- 


_politan area individually and in detail, 


it will prove helpful briefly to indicate 
the extent of variations between cities 
in the timing of deconcentration.* De- 
tailed analysis of individual places 
shows that at least one place, New York 
City, began to exhibit relative decon- 
centration as early as the 1850’s. Al- 
though it was joined by nine other 
cities by 1900, the overwhelming major- 
ity of these places did not begin to de- 
concentrate until the 1920’s and the 
1930’s. As the previous analysis of 
Table 3 has suggested, deconcentration 
occurred with a rush following World 


13 See A. H. Hawley, The Changing Skape 
of Metropolitan America: Deconcentration 
Since 1920 (Glencoe, TIl.: Free Press, 1956). 

14 Growth rates for the individual cities and 
their respective rings were compared, decade 
by decade, with close attention to annexations 
by the central cities. Prior to the 1930’s, at 
least three consecutive decades of higher ring 
growth had to be registered before a city was 
treated as deconcentrating; it was then clas- 
sified according to the decade in which the 
outward shift of higher growth rates first 
appeared. 
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War I!" In general the older and 
larger places in the United States began 
to deconcentrate earlier, and the pattern 
spread to newer and smaller places with 
the passage of time. However, individ- 
ual Canadian cities did not begin to ex- 
hibit relative deconcentration until re- 
cent decades. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


To sum it up, this brief historico- 
statistical review of urban and metro- 
politan development has revealed some 
striking similarities between the United 
States and Canada with respect to over- 
all patterns. For one thing, both na- 


18 This list includes only metropolitan cen- 
tral cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants 
(1950-1951) in both countries. Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, is excluded from the Canadian 
list because appropriate historical data are not 
available. ` 


. ~ NUMBER OF DECONCENTRATING ` 
DECONCENTRATION : 


‘BEGAN IN? UNITED eee : "CANADA 
1850°83......... 1 — 
IBOS e rerririd — — 
1870S ooren 3 = 
1980'S) rirani 2 - 
1890’s.......... 4 — 
1900’s.......... 10 - 
1910’s.......... 13 2 
TOO Suaian 28 2 
1930'S 26-6: bss 32 3 
1940’s.......... 1 3 


tions appear to have already passed 
through the most rapid phase of the 
process of urbanization and are now 
merely solidifying their positions as 
highly urbanized societies. Again, in 
the case of deconcentration, the real 
shift got under way in the 1920’s, al- 
though the older and larger cities in 
both nations appear to have embarked 
upon this course before that time. 

On the other hand, Canadian cities 
appear to have lagged behind their 
counterparts in the United States, with 
four out of fourteen Canadian metrop- 
olises exhibiting continued concentra-. 
tion in the most recent intercensal dec- 
ade. This is in clear contrast with the 
United States, where only five cities out 
of 99-—all newer centers located in the 
South—continued to show relative con- 
centration between 1940 and 1950. Al- 
though probably related to differences 
in transportation and communication 
facilities, a more fundamental reason 
for this lag in metropolitan development 
may be the simple fact that the under- 
lying process of urban concentration got 
under way earlier in the United States. 
The “lag” thus appears to be a conse- 
quence of the fact that metropolitan de- ` 
velopment is simply a continuation of 
urbanization in its most basic respects. 


Young and Aged Populations 


By Vasttios G. VALAORAS 2 


Abstract: The peoples of the Western Hemisphere are in a young stage of 
demographic evolution. Except for the populations of the United States and 
Canada, those of Latin America have still a large proportion (about 40 per cent) 
of children and very few (less than 5 per cent) old persons. They will enter 
the stage of population “aging” sometime in the near or distant future, depend- 
ing on how soon the fertility rate will follow the now declining death rate. This 
will lead these populations to a “demographic maturity” by lessening their bur- 
den of dependency and by increasing the productivity of their peoples. 


INCE remotest historical times, 

populations have been recognized 
as being composed of children, adults, 
and old persons, with each group pos- 
sessing distinct biological characteristics 
and different requirements and produc- 
tive capacities. One of their common 
characteristics, aside from being parts of 
the same population, is that all share the 
available material and cultural wealth 
which, as a rule, is produced by only 
one of the groups, that is, the adult 
population. On the other hand, the 
“immature” children require consider- 
able attention from and’ consume large 
amounts of the wealth produced by the 
working class, while “decaying” old- 
sters usually live on a deficit, their re- 
quirements not being matched by their 
current productivity. It is this simple 
relationship that brings into focus the 
. importance of the age structure as an 
element in the “efficiency” of a popula- 
tion. 

In the course of the demographic 
revolution still going on among most of 
‘the world’s populations, the resultant 
unprecedented acceleration of the rate 


1 Member of the United Nations Secretariat. 
The views presented are his own and not 
necessarily those of the Secretariat. 


of growth has received the attention it 
rightly merits. In contrast, the funda- 
mental changes in the age structure, 
which inevitably accompany the “con- 
vulsions” of an evolving population, 
have attracted little interest, and the 
relevant literature shows signs of in- 
decision in the approach to this prob- 
lem and its effects. 

The major finding is the gradual in- 
crease in the proportion of old persons 
at the expense of the children, a phe- 
nomenon which is labeled—-somewhat 
lightheartedly—“aging of the popula- 
tion.” In this dynamic process, the 
relative importance of the “working 
adults” changes only slightly, whereas 
the ratio of oldsters tò children, the 
so-called index of aging, is subject to 
a spectacular rise. The proportion of 
children in the total population moves 
downward from about 45 per cent to 
around 20 per cent, while the propor- 
tion of old persons increases from less 
than 5 per cent to 10 per cent or more. 
Incidentally, these percentages refer to 
the usual statistical age limits of 15 
years and 65 years, ‘although the exact 
physiological age at which a child be- 
comes an adult or an adult enters the 
age of senescence may vary consider- 


Vasilios G. Valaoras, M.D., D.P.H., New York City, is the Senior Public Health Spe- 
cialist and Demograpbher of the Depariment of Trusteeship of the United Nations, 
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ably around these age limits, depending 
on climate, sex, and cultural traits of 
the population. 

Along these general lines, the follow- 
ing analysis reviews the present and 


the populations of the American conti- 
nent; the mechanism by which the age 
structure varies under the combined ef- 
fect of migration, fertility, and mor- 
tality; and some of the biological, so- 


past position in the scale of “aging” of cial, and economic implications which 


TABLE 1—PoruraTion STRUCTURE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE: CENSUSES AROUND 1950 
(Total population in thousands, per cent distribution, and sex ratio by major age groups) 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION Sex. Ratio [M/100F] 


TOTAL 


CouNTRY AND YEAR POPULATION 
(000) 15-64 | 65+ | AllAges| 0-14 | 15-64 | 654+ 
1. Canada........... 1951 14,009 61.9 7.8 102.4 | 104.1 | 101.6 | 103.0 
2. United States...... 1950} 150,697 65.0 8.1 98.6 | 103.7| 97.8 | 89.6 
3. Alaska cs ciuscacxs 1950 129 69.8 | 3.7 161.6 | 105.3 | 188.2 | 273.0 
4, Mexico........... 1950; 25,744 54.9 35 97.0 | 103.3; 92.81 91.1 
5. Guatemala........ 1950 2,791 55.2 2.5 102.2 | 106.2| 99.4} 99.6 
6. Honduras......... 1950 1,369 55.4 4.0 100.5 | 104.8 | 98.1] 91.0 
7. Br. Honduras...... 1946 59 58.0 3.6 94.1 | 98.9] 90.9] 96.6 
8. El Salvador....... 1950 1,855 55.9 3.0 98.0 | 104.0} 94.1 | 90.7 
9. Nicaragua......... 1950 1,057 53.9 2.8 97.0 | 105.5] 91.7] 78.6 
10. Costa Rica........ 1950 |. 800 54.2 2.9 99.7 | 102.9 | 97.0 | 102.6 
11, Panama........... 1950 756 55.1 3.3 103.7 | 102.4 | 104.9 | 101.0 
12, Panama Canal Zone 1950 54 70.7 2.0 140.6 | 105.7 | 158.3 | 117.1 
13. Venezuela......... 1950 5,027 55.4 2.6 102.8 | 105.7 | 102.4 | 70.8 
14. Br. Guiana..... E: 1954 454 54.1 3.5 99.3 | 103.0] 99.0} 57.1 
15. Ecuador.......... 1950 3,202 54.0 3.5 99.2 | 104.6} 96.41 80.3 
16: Pertisau E: 1956 9,196 52.9 3.0 99.9 | 102.5} 99.2] 75.5 
17. Bolivia............ 1950 2,704 . 56.1 4.3 96.2 | 105.8 | 90.4] 90.9 
18. Paraguay......... 1950 1,328 52.5 3.7 95.5 | 104.5] 89.9 | 78.6 
19, Brazil............. 1950 51,828 55.7 2.4 99.4 | 102.1 | 98.0 | 85.4 
20. Chile............. 1952 5,912 ' 58.6 4.0 96.3 | 101.2 | 94.4 | 80.8 
21. Argentina......... 1947 15,829 65.2 3.9 105.3 | 102.5 | 107.3 | 95.3 
22. Bermuda Island. ...1950 | 37 61.6 5.7 94.3 | 102.4) 92.5). 723 
23. Bahama Island... .1953 . 8&4 55.8 4.4 86.3 | 99.6 79.21 70.2 
24. Cubainandiieviaks 1953 5,826 50.4 4.2 105.0 | 104.1 | 105.0 | 111.9 
25. Jamaica........ E: 1953 1,486 60.1 3.8 94.9 | 100.4; 93.5); 68.3 
26. Haiti....... recess 1950: 3,086 58.0 4.0 94.4 | 100.7] 91.6] 79.8 
27. Dominican Rep... .1950 2,136 52.6 2.9 100.5 | 102.8] 99.2] 90.5 
28, Puerto Rico....... 1950 2,211 52.9 3.9 101.0 | 103.2 | 100.0 | 91.8 
29. Virgin Island...... 1950 27 53.4 | 7.5 | 96.2 | 101.0] 97.6] 66.9 
30. Leeward Island... .1946 109 57.0 5.4 83.0 98.6) 78.1] 45.9 
31. Guadeloupe....... 1954. 227 56.0 4.8 94.9 | 101.5] 94.1] 59.3 
32. Martinique........ 1954 238 56.5 5.0 92.2 | 101.7 | 89.3] 62.0 
33. Windward Island.. . 1946 252 53.7 4.9 844 | 102.0) 75.71 54.2 
34. Barbados.......E: 1955 |° 229 58.1 8.5 86.2 | 98.8] 85.0) 54.5 
1955 721 54.8 3.7 100.6 | 102.1 | 100.7 | 83.1 





35. Trinidad. ...... E: 





E = Official estimate. l 
Source: United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1955 and 1956. 
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are expected from future changes in the 
age composition of the American peo- 
ples. 


AMERICAN POPULATIONS ÅRE 
MostTLY YOUNG 


The peoples of the American conti- 
nent are still at a young stage of demo- 


PERCENT 
POPULATION 
UNDER 15 YRS. 


ae 


5 \ 
4 \ 
i a, 


0 I 2 3 4 5 6 





7 8 9 


graphic development. With only a few 
exceptions, children below the age of 15 
years comprise between 35 and 45 per 
cent of the total population, while the 
proportion of persons in the age bracket 
of 65 years and over varies around 5 
per cent. This is in sharp contrast to 
the age composition of the populations 


10 ff 12 13 $4 
PERCENT POPULATION 65+YRS., 


Fic. 1. The populations of the American Continent (circles), and of Northwest Eu- 
rope (squares), in the “scale of aging,” in or around 1950. Also the weighted averages 
for Latin America and for Northwest Europe. 
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TABLE 2—CHANGES IN THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE POPULATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 1900 or 1901 ro 1955 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Sex Ratio (M/100F) 


1 c | e e e | e p E AAA | ae ARA a AEA | enaa aA T e a | uea a eee Some on eel 


0-14 15-64 All Ages 0-14 15-64 65+ 
United States 
J900 aaka eeu 34.5 61.5 4.0 104.4 102.1 105.7 102.0 
191 DANAE EEA 32.1 63.6 4,3 106.0 102.2 108.2 101.1 
D9 ZO Satna stants 31.8 63.5 4.7 -104.0 102.1 105.1 101.3 
19302 esenea 29.4 65.2 5.4 102.5 102.6 102.6 100.5 
1940. ............. 25.0 68.1 6.9 100.7 102.9 100.4 95.5 
aS A sek eee 26.9 65.0 8.1 98.6 103.7 97.8 89.6 
19598 rg E EE 29.5 61.9 8.6 98.6 104.0 97.7 86.7 
Canada 
8/3 | OEE EE 34.4 60.6 5.0 105.0 102.7 106.4 105.0 
19D 42 oa doe eek 33.0 62.4 4.6 112.9 102.4 119.7 103.6 
Vee cate eke, 34.4 60.8 4.8 106.4 101.8 109.2 104.2 
OST E N E, 31.6 62.8 5.6 107.4 102.2 110.4 104.6 
bit” E ae ee ere 27.8 65.5 6.7 105.3 102.5 106.6 103.7 
TII eer een ee ous 30.3 61.9 7.8 102.4 104.1 101.5 103.1 
1955 OU ces cis ees 32.2 60.1 7.1 102.5 104.4 101.8 100.4 
a Official estimates. 


è Including populations of Newfoundland, annexed in 1949, 


in Northwest Europe; here the propor- 
tion of children has come down to about 
25 per cent and that of the aged has 
been raised to 10 per cent or more. 
Table 1 gives the composition in or 
around 1950-by large age group of the 
35 populations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Similarly, the spot diagram 
(Fig. 1) determines the position. in the 
“scale of aging” of these populations 
along the axes of per cent population 
in the age groups under 15 and 65 years 
and over. The imaginary diagonal in 
this diagram, running from upper left 
to lower right, seems to describe pro- 
gressive stages of “population aging,” 
as the proportion of children shrinks 
progressively and the proportion of old 
persons gains, in relation to the total. 
The bulk of the American popula- 
tions—designated in this diagram by a 
circle and the serial number of each 
country as shown in Table 1—occupies 
the upper left part of the area, with 
many children and few oldsters. Only 


the populations of the United States of 
America and of Canada diverge signifi- 
cantly from this pattern; they have 
moved toward the lower right portion of 
the area occupied by the more “aged” 
populations of Northwest Europe and 
designated in the diagram by squares 
and Roman numerals. A few marginal . 
cases which diverge from the general 
pattern may easily be accounted for. 
For example, populations such as those 
of Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone, 
which. have drifted toward the left of 
the general patterns, represent nontypi- 
cal age structures. -This is the result 
of a disproportionally large immigration 
which inflates the younger age groups 
of a relatively small population. Evi- 
dence of such immigration may also be 
discerned in the sex ratios given in 
Table 1. From this presentation it ap- 
pears that countries with heavy immi- 
gration tend to drift toward the left 
side of the diagonal; those with signifi- 
cant emigration, toward its right side. 
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Fic. 2. The course of the process of “aging” in selected populations. 
(Brazil, Argentina, Canada, United States: of America, United Kingdom and 
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The effects of migration on the age 
structure and on the process of “aging” 
depend on the relative number of the 
migrants, as well as on their age and 
the time they have spent in their coun- 
try of adoption. In general, this effect 
is rather small because the proportion 
of migrants in relation to total popula- 
tion is also small. Hence fertility and 
mortality are the main factors which 
produce the great multiplicity of age 
structures as they are currently ob- 
served among the various populations. 


Tue Process or Acrnc: A RECENT 
PHENOMENON 


The age structure and the degree of 
“aging” differ not only from one popu- 
lation to the other, but also from one 
census to the next within the same 
population.. Table 2 and Figure 2 show 
a few examples. Corroborating histori- 
cal data from many other populations ? 
reveal a stage of extremely rapid changes 
in the age structure and the process of 
“aging” which is taking place during 
the lifetime of the present generation 
among many of the world’s populations. 
Under the double influence of a rapidly 
controlled mortality and of a gradual 
reduction of fertility, the populations 
grow top-heavy with a faster propor- 
tional increase in the second rather than 
in the first part of the age scale. The 
effect of these changes on the course of 
“aging” is spectacular (see Figure 2). 
The two populations of the Western 
Hemisphere for which a series of equally 
spaced censuses are available—namely 
the United States and Canada—after a 
hesitant movement during the first part 
of this century underwent a rapid “ag- 
ing” during the interwar period and 
reversed this course after the last war. 


2See Appendix, Table III of United Na- 
tions, The Aging of Populations and Its Eco- 
nomic and Social Implications, “Population 
Studies, No. 26” (New York: United Nations 
Sales Publications, Sec. XIII, No. 6, 1956). 


More information is gained from a 
glance at the other two populations of 
Western Europe which are shown in the 
lower half of Figure 2. Until the turn 
of the century there was little or no 
“aging” in both those populations; the 
process advanced rapidly during the sub- 
sequent decades and has lately slowed 
down or reversed itself. 

This empirical presentation, although 
not beyond criticism, has the obvious 
advantage of graphically disclosing the 
net result of the vital forces on the proc- 
ess of population “aging.” When the 
necessary data are at hand, not only 
the degree of “aging” but also its course 
and the time at which this process be- 
gan or ended may be easily discovered. 
In this respect, the available data show 
that the process of “aging” started only 
recently and, after a more or less rapid 
advance during the interwar years, it 
reversed its course. This reversal will 
probably be a transient phenomenon, 
for it is difficult to reconcile the con- 
tinuation: of a relatively high fertility 
with a low or rapidly decreasing mor- 
tality. Furthermore, it appears that 
“aging” cannot assume much higher 
values than those observed as a maxi- 
mum in certain populations, except 
temporarily and until the effect of past 
high fertility is totally eliminated from 
the age structure. 


‘Tart MECHANISM OF AGING 


A series of population profiles è? show- 
ing the number of persons by age (sex) 
groups and by year of birth (Fig. 3) 
provides an effective over-all picture of 
the population’s life history. In this pro- 
file, the aggregate effect of past fertility, 
mortality, and migration is more or less 


8For a more detailed analysis see V. G. 
Valaoras, “A Comparative Study. of Actual 
versus Stationary Populations,” Paper No. 42 
presented at the 30th Session of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, Stockholm, Au- 
gust 1957. 
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Fic. 3. The profiles of the population of Canada (both sexes) in the last six censuses. 
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faithfully recorded. The example of 
Canada, given in Table 3 and Figure 3, 
is quite convincing in this respect. In 
the 1901 Census, 1,264,000 persons 
were enumerated in the age group be- 
low 10 years, and this number in rela- 
tion to the total population gives some 
indication as to the level of fertility 
which prevailed in Canada during the 
preceding decade, 1891-1900. Ten 
years later, ‘mortality should have re- 
duced the number of this group; in- 
stead, in the 1911 Census, there were 
1,387,000 persons in the age group 


of 10-19, or more than one million in | 
excess of the initial cohort. The group 
grew further during the subsequent dec- 
ade and theh declined slowly. In the 
Census of 1951, the number of persons 
in the same cohort, that is in the age 
group of 50-59 years, was almost equal 
to that of 1901 when the group was in 
the age group 0-9 years. This finding 
is an unmistakable indication of a siz- 
able immigration which affected this 
particular cohort of the Canadian popu- 
lation. l 

These results, together with the find- 


TABLE 3—Canapa’s Census POPULATION, 1901-1951 anb Orricrat Estimare, 1955 
aan (By age and sex) 








CANADA: CENSUS POPULATION 


SEX-AGE GROUPS 


(In thousands) 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1951¢ | Estimate: 1955 

Males: Total 2,751.7 | 3,822.0 | 4,529.6 | 5,374.5} 5,900.5] 7,088.9} 6,903.7 7,883.3 
a e rn 638.5 | 846.1 | 1,063.5 | 1,115.9| 1,063.0| 1,592.9! 1,539.4] 1,871.3 
10~19.......... 580.0 | 710.9} 866.6} 1,068.6) 1,121.5] 1,107.3] 1,073.6 1,264.0 
20-29.......0065 480.51 764.0 |- 700.9 874.2} 1,006.3; 1,090.3; 1,064.0 1,152.2 
30-39... 367.8 | 573.3 687.6 727.7 828.0; 1,016.1 991.7 1,103.4 
40-49 0. eee 282.1 | 394.6) 5249 669.7 681.1 833.5 815.9 936.2 
50-59.......... 190.3 267.5 | 3443 466.8 591.1 633.0 620.4 587,7 
60-69.......... 128.5 162.9 | 217.6 277.8} ` 381.1 492.4 482.7 496.8 
70-79........5. 64.1 78.5 96.4 138.7 178.3} 254.51 2488 292.6. 
80-89... ua’ 18.0 21.8 25.3 32.6 46.7 63.5 62.1 79.1% 
TEE 1.8 2.2 2.3 2.5 3.3 5.2 5.1 

Females: Total | 2,619.6 | 3,384.6 | 4,258.3 | 5,002.2) 5,606.1] 6,920,5| 6,744.3] 7,689.7 
O- 9.......... 625.5 828.5 | 1,045.5 | 1,091.6] 1,034.7] 1,527.0} 1,475.2 1,789.7 
10-19........5. 560.0| 676.5 | 852.21 1,045.6] 1,099.4] 1,081.5] 1,048.6] 1,216.8 
20329 ciel dens 464.0 | 610.6] 701.1 824.0 993.1} 1,129.5; 1,104.1 1,145.7 
30-39......000- 337.4 | 456.4 | 601.3 670.3 775.4| 1,025.7] 1,003.2 1,125.5 
40-49. naana 253.8} 330.6} 439.9 562.2| 630.6| 779.7) 764.2 895.4 
5O0-59.......06. 177.8 | 233.2 299.8 389.3 507.5 600.3 588.0 656.5 
60-69...... an> 120.2 147.8 194.8 248.2 333.8 447.2 438.4 478.7 
70-79... cae 60.8 75,7 92.9 131.7 174.4 248.9 243.6 ' 289,2 
80-89. ......... 17.8 22.7 27.8 35.8 52.4 72.9 71.2 92.2% 
a 2.1 2.6 3.0 3.6 4.8 7.7 7.6 

Both Sexes: Total | 5,371.3 | 7,206.6 | 8,787.9 | 10,376.7 | 11,506.6 | 14,009.4 | 13,648.0| 15,573.0 





¢ Excluding Newfoundland. 
580 years and over. 
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TABLE 4—CANADA: APPROXIMATE VITAL RATES: AVERAGE OF DECADES, 
1901-10 ro 1951-60 


RATES 1901~10 1911-20 1921-30 1931-40 1941-50 1951-60 
Life Expectancy: Males.....:...| . 54.0 56.1 58.6 51.5 64.6 68.3 
Life Expectancy: Females....... 55.0 57.4 60.4 60.2 68.5 73.1 
Crude death rate.............0. - 13.7 12.4 11.1 10.0 9.4 8.0 
Crude birth rate................ 30.7 29.6 25.1 20.8 25,2 27.1 
Difference vreecndesaclesdewws 17.0 17.2 14.0 10.8 15.8 19.1 
ings of an earlier study,‘ enable us to 1901-61. The census population of 


understand how the combined effect of 
fertility, mortality, and migration is re- 


corded in the profiles of a population. — 


The question now arises how to disen- 
tangle the particular effect of each of 
the above factors. To do so it is neces- 
sary to know the-exact, or approximate, 
course of past mortality of the given 


cohorts. Even in the absence of a com-. 


plete death registration, the mortality 
level may be sufficiently well approxi- 
- mated by several methods. The method 
of survival’ ratios, hinted above, yields 
-acceptable results only for those age 
groups which normally are not sub- 
jected to significant migratory move- 
ments. Conjectural approximations may 
also be valid in many cases because the 
variations of mortality levels, unlike 
those of fertility or migration, take 
place in a more systematic and, there- 
fore, predictable manner. ° 

In the following analysis, in which an 
attempt is made to single out the par- 
ticular effect of migration,. mortality, 


and fertility upon the age structure, 


direct observations on the mortality lev- 
els as well as indirect evaluations were 
combined in order to cover the period 


4See United Nations, Age and Sex Patterns . 


of Moriality: Model Life Tables for Under- 
developed Countries, “Population Studies, Nox 
22” (New York: United Nations Sales Publi- 
cation, Sec. XIII, No. 9, 1955) and V. G. 
Valaoras, “Standard Age and Sex Patterns of 
-~ Mortality,” Trends and Differentials in Mor- 
` tality (New York: Annual Conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1955). 


Canada for the years 1901 through. 
1951, together with an official estimate 
for 1955, is given by 10 year age-sex 
groups in Table 3. The approximate 
‘mortality levels for each decade, to- 
gether with the remaining vital rates, all 
of which were derived on the basis of 
the observed or the assumed mortality, 
are as in Table 4. 

On the basis of these approximations 
and with the help of the “model popu- 
lations,” ë the fertility rates (= number 
of live births per woman at the repro- 
ductive age of 17.5 to 47.5) and the re- 
duction factors due to mortality (sur- 
vival ratios) were computed. Three 
sets of results were thus obtained: (A) 
projection of the 1901 population by 
applying the “observed” ê rates of fer- 
tility and of mortality, on the assump- 
tion of no migration; (B) projection of 
the same population by applying the. 
fertility rates, as “observed” during the 
successive decades, but keeping the mor- 
tality level constant, as in the period 
1901-10; and (C). projection of the 
1901 population by applying the de- 
clining rates of mortality but keeping 
fertility constant at the level of 1901-— 
10. The results of these computations 
are shown in Table 5 and Figures 4 
and 5, 


5 See footnote 2. 

§ Due to the late establishment of the sys- 
tem of vital registration, the fertility and mor- 
tality rates for the earlier period were com- 
puted indirectly, as mentioned above. 
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TABLE 5—PROJECTIONS OF THE 1901 POPULATION OF CANADA, BY AGE AND SEX, ON THE ASSUMPTION 
or (A) No MIGRATION AND FERTILITY AND MORTALITY as OBSERVED OR ESTIMATED DURING 
THE PERIOD 1901-1960, (B) Hren Morrtarrty (As IN 1901-1910) AND DECLINING FERTILITY, 

AND (C) Hicn Ferrtmiry (As IN 1901-10) AND DECLINING MORTALITY 





(Numbers in thousands) 





No MIGRATION (A) 


1911 




















1951 








1961 











DECLINING FERTILITY: 


1921 











Males: || 3,243.9 | 5,705.11 6,885.8 || 3,796.1 
0- 9. 793.5 | 1,282.71 1,676.2|| 903.4 
10-19.. 613.8 | 884.1] 1 270.9 762.7 
20-29. 5574| 399.6) 872.211 589.8 |. 
30-39.... 455.1] 853.7! 883.11) 527.9 
40-49. 341.0} 689.5} 827.9) 422.0 
50-59.. 247.6. 492.8] 640.3] 299.3 
60-69. 145.8 366.1} 409.6]| 189.7 
70-79.. 71.1] 186.6, 234.51) . 80.7 
80-89 17.5 47.0 66.3 19.3. 
90... {i 3.1 4,8 11 

` Females: Ð || 3;125.6 | 5,647.9| 6,849.0 || 3,688.4 
0-9 775.5 | 1,229.9) 1,619.4|| 884.4 
10-19 599.0 | 862.5] 1,222.9] 742.7 
20-29., 536.7 | 882.2| 856.2]! 574.0 
30-39.. 437.8 | 842.2) 871.71) 506.4 
40—49.. 313.8 | 678.6) 824.2] 407.3 
50-59. . 227.7 | 493.8| 646.2]]. 281.5 
60-69 143.0| 383.31 437.21] 183.1 
70-79.. 71.8 | 213.9] 275.5 85.4 
80-89.. 18.8 57.0 88.4 22.2 
90+..... 1.4 4.4 7.2 1.4 

Both 
Sexes: D || 6,369.5 | 11,353.0| 13,734.8 || 7,484.5 











MORTALITY AS IN 1901-10 (B) 








DECLINING MORTALITY: 
FERTILITY AS IN 1901-10 (C) 

















1951 1961 1921 1951 1961 
5,111.0| 5,783.8 || 3,873.1 | 6,901.2] 8,618.9 
1,095.7] 1,327.3|| 960.9 | 1,752.0]: 2,228.8 
783.9| 1,053.3 || 767.0 | 1,373.8] 1,735.9 
820.0) 753.4|| 592.3 | 1,102.1] 1,355.4 
790.4] 776.61| 531.0] 888.1) 1,081.9 
643.7] 732.91 424.7 | 689.5| 861.3 
454.6] 565.0) 301.5] 4928] 6403 
329.2! . 348.31} 191.9] 366.1) 409.6 
. 187.0; 182.11 82.5] 186.6) 234.5 
34.5. 42.71 201| 47.0! 66.3 
1.8 2.2 1.2 3.1 4.8 
4,982.6] 5,625.5 || 3,766.2 | 6,888.2] 8,662.4 
1,038.7} 1,268.4|} 940.9 | 1,732.1| 2202.2 
751.5) 994,7|| 748.21 1,361.4] 1,722.2 
790.3! 720.2|| 577.2 | 1,088.8] 1,351.5 
765.7| 745.7|) 509.81 874.8] 1,075.9 
624.6) 712.3] 410.2} 678.6] 856.1 
452.0| 560.3|| 283.4] 493.8] 646.2 
339.7| . 363.4)) 184.9] 3833] 437.2 
175.4 202.911 87.0! 213.9) 275.5 
41.9/ 543]} 229] 57.0} 88.4 
2.6 3.2 1.5 4.4 7.2 
10.093.6 | 11,409.3 || 7,639.3 | 13,789.4| 17,281.3 


Figure 4 shows the cumulative effect 
of net migration, which :at the end of 
. this 50-year period amounted to about 
2.3 million persons, or 20 per cent over 
and above the expected “closed” popu- 
lations. The shaded area between the 
two superimposed pyramids of ages, one 
(broken line) representing the census 
population, and the other (solid line) 
the same population minus migration, 
illustrates clearly the particular effect 
of migration upon the various age-sex 
groups. At the initial period, between 


1901 and 1911, the immigration of 


‘male young adults was particularly 


heavy. The immigration continued at 
a lower rate during the following two 
decades, and it came practically to a 


standstill in the years just preceding: 


the last war: It was resumed after the 


end of the war but was now immi- 


gration of families rather than young 
adults, as was the case in the beginning. 

The effect of such migration upon the 
age structure is rather small. With the 
exception of some localized deformities, 
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the profile of the census population is 


of about the same shape as that of the 
“closed” population and, by 1951, the 
population of Canada would have been 
“aged” to almost the same degree, with 
or without migration. During the first 
two decades, the heavy immigration, 
mostly of young adults; resulted in a 
slight reversal of the process of “aging,” 
which manifested itself mainly during 
the period from 1921 to 1941. 

The effect of the other two factors, 
namely, fertility and mortality, upon the 
age structure is shown in Figure 5. Here 
comparison is made between condition 
A (= aging of the population on the as- 
sumption of no migration) and the par- 
ticular conditions at which one of the 
two factors is kept constant, at the 
level of 1901-10 (broken line), while 
the other is allowed to change as “ob- 
served,” during the period under re- 
view. If mortality had been constant, 
the 1951 population would have been 
11 per cent smaller than that derived 
from a simultaneous decline of both fer- 
tility and mortality. But if fertility had 
remained constant at the high level of 
1901—10,- the resulting population, in 
1951, would have been larger by 21.5 
per cent. a 

The index of aging, which in 1901 
amounted to 14.6 old persons per 100 
children, in 1951 increased in the census 
population to 25.9. It would have been 


. increased to 25.4 under condition A 


(no migration), to 24.7 under condi- 
tion B (constant mortality), and to 
17.7 under condition C (constant fer- 
tility). It is clear, therefore, that the 
“aging” of the Canadian population, as 
observed between 1901 and 1951, was 
primarily caused by declines in fertility. 
Declining mortality brought about little 


. “aging,” and the effect of migration on 


Fic. 4. The effect of migration on the 
age structure of the population of Canada. 
(Shaded area) 
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Fic. 5. The effect of mortality (B) and of fertility (C) on the age structure of the population 
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the index of “aging” was almost negli- 
gible. The same is true for the general 
age structure in which the imprints of 
declining fertility are much more pro- 
nounced than those of declining mor- 
tality. 

In this respect, it is worth mention- 
ing that the effects of fertility are con- 
centrated exclusively in the younger 
age groups, in contrast to those of mor- 
tality which are dispersed all over the 
age scale. Consequently, the growth of 
_ the population at the end of the age 

scale is solely due to declines of mor- 
tality, for, in: absolute numbers, the 
population of 65 years and over grows 
steadily and at exactly the same amount, 
whether the fertility rate changes (con- 
dition A), or remains stationary (condi- 
tion C). .This is another aspect of the 
problem of population “aging” which, 
though important, is often overlooked 
in the relevant literature. 

In sum, the most decisive factor in 
the process of population “aging” is 
usually a decline in fertility, though in 
some cases any of the three factors that 
mould the age structure (migration, 
mortality, or fertility) may play the 
dominant role.’ 


7V. G. Valaoras, “Patterns of Aging of Hu- 
man Populations,” Social and Biological Chal- 
lenge of our Aging Population (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950). 


AGING oR MATURING POPULATIONS? 


In the process of demographic evolu- 
tion, the relative importance of the 
population in the working ages (15-64 
years) changes little, while that of chil- 
dren decreases more significantly and 
the relative importance of the aged un- 
dergoes drastic increases. Consequently, 


‘the “dependency index,” when defined 


by the number of dependents per 100 
persons in the working ages, moves in 
a much narrower range than the “index 
of aging” when this is expressed by the 


‘number of old persons per 100 chil- 


dren. This shifts the emphasis from 
the quantitative to the qualitative as- 
pects of the dependency problem, from 
the question of “how many depend- 
ents,” to that of “what kind of depend- 
ents” each population has to support. 

The approximate average changes ob- 
served in this respect on a global analy- 
sis of the existing population censuses 
are summarized in Table 6 below. If, 
in accordance with existing experience, 
the limits in the range shown exhaust 
all conditions that may normally occur 
in actual or future populations, then the 
patterns of “aging” and their conse- 
quences may be simplified as follows: 

At the initial stage the “burden of 
dependency” with which the population 


TABLE 6—PER Cent DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATIONS By AGE GROUPS AND THE RESULTING 
APPROXIMATE INDices oF DEPENDENCY” AND oF AGING” AT Various STAGES 
OF DEMOGRAPHIC EVOLUTION 


PER CENT POPULATION 
(By major age groups) 


NUMBER OF 


DEPENDENTS PER NUMBER OF 


TYPE ÖLD Persons PER 
ee Won Aci 100 CHILDREN 
Under 15 15-64 65+ over 
E 45.0 52.7 2.3. 89.8 5.1 
ct Deere eee 40.0 56.5 3.9 77.0 8.7 
DT ececten a. sts 35.0 59.9 5.1 66.9 14.6 
R eo ee 30.0 63.0 7.0 58.7 23.3 
A t te eee 25.0 65.6 9.4 52.4 37.6 
Vl E 20.0 67.6 12.4 48.0 62.6 
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is faced is extremely heavy, but it les- 
sens considerably as soon as the pro- 
portion of children in the population 
declines from 45 to about 30 per cent. 
Further reductions in the proportional 
number of children. bring forth little 
alleviation of this problem. On the 
other hand, the picture appears quite 
different when viewed from the angle 
of the “index of population aging.” In 
this case the number of aged depend- 
ents, in proportion to young dependents, 
grows slowly in the beginning but very 
fast at the final stages. The problem 
of dependency, therefore, boils down to 
the simple dilemma as to whether a 
population prefers to support “too many 
children” or “too many old persons.” 
- It should also be taken into considera- 
tion that, in the latter case—too many 
old persons—the population in the work- 
_ ing ages is larger. 

From this. angle of presentation it is 
easy to see that the most “efficient” age 
structure of a population tends to occur 
towards the final rather than at the 
initial stages of demographic evolution. 
Taking, for example, the two most com- 
monly found types of present-day popu- 
lations, those of Type IT and Type V, 


_- the following comparisons may serve as 


a good illustration. In the former type 
there are 40 per cent children and very 
few old persons; in the latter, the pro- 
‘portion of children has been reduced to 
one-fourth and that of the’ aged ap- 
proaches one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion. The number of dependents per 
100 persons in the working age amounts 
to. 77 and 52 respectively, a difference 
which would unquestionably speak in 
favor of the latter age structure if the 
socioeconomic conditions were identical 
in both types of population. But it is 
known that conditions usually differ, at 
least to the extent that children under 
15 are considered as a total liability in 
the populations of Type V, while this is 
only partially true in the populations of 


Type II. However, total productivity 
can hardly be influenced by the partici- 
pation in the Jabor force of a relatively 
small number of “immature” children, 
and the result of such participation may ` 
easily be discarded from the evaluation 
of factors leading to an efficient age 
composition. 

Measured with the “index of aging,” 


‘a population of Type IT has about 9 old 


persons per 100 children, while that of 
Type V has more than four times as 
many. Is this a favorable or an op- 
pressive situation? All objective evi- 
dence speaks in favor of, rather than 
against, this situation. A sizable pro- 
portion of the persons surviving beyond 
their 65th birthday preserves mental 
and physical abilities which add im- 
measurably to the intellectual and. the 
material wealth of the community. Ob- 
viously a similar contribution cannot be 
expected from the child population. Fur- 
thermore, the cost for the upkeep and 
the raising of the individual child is, 
under most social patterns, much greater 
than that required for the maintenance 
of an old person. Finally, the loss to 
society from the death of a child—and 
such deaths occur more frequently in 
Type II than Type V—is many times 
heavier than that incurred from the loss 
of an aged person. - 

All this. evidence indicates that popu- 
lations of Type V are far more efficient 
and richer in cultural and material re- 
sources than those of Type II. But 
can these populations be called more 
“aged”? If the term “aging” is used 
to include elements of senescence, the 
terminology is obviously wrong. It 
would be closer to reality if popula- 
tions of Type II were called immature, 
and those of Type V, mature popula- 
tions. A population of the latter type 
is structurally better balanced and more 
efficient in pursuing its aspirations as 
well as in meeting its obligations. It is 
not a decaying population as the term — 
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“aging” would tend to imply; in con- 
trast to the former, which is partly in- 
efficient and wasteful, as every imma- 
ture organism tends to be, it is simply a 
strong mature population. 

Why then has so much been said and 
written about this alleged “aging” of 
populations? In the first place because 
demographers were taken by surprise 
at the discovery of-this recent phenome- 
non. During the interwar years the 
tendency towards “aging” assumed spec- 
tacular swiftness, thus creating the mis- 
conception of a perpetual continuity. 
The postwar reversal of the trend and 
a more comprehensive analysis by means 
of “model populations” tend to con- 
firm the opinion that excessive “aging,” 
if it occurs, is a transient phenomenon. 
The second explanation is political and 
social in character. Old persons, in 
contrast to children, have the right to 
vote and are in a position to present 
their problem and convince others about 


their rights in the community in which 


they live. At the same time, the labor 


market and the relevant legislation have 
not as yet been geared to deal with the 
sudden growth of the aged population 
which seeks to remain in the labor force 
longer than the conventional age limits 
of retirement now allow. 

Since the process of “aging” is not 
likely to advance far beyond the limit 
given by Type VI in Table 7, except 
perhaps temporarily, and since the la- 
bor market and the general outlook 
of. the community may eventually be 
adapted to a progressively maturing 
population, it may be concluded that 
the future of the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as far as the expected 
changes in the composition of ages are 
concerned appears bright. Though the 
time element required for the comple- 
tion of this process is difficult to pre- 
dict, it is safe to assume that future 
changes in the age structure will tend 
to improve the efficiency of these popu- 
lations by diminishing the size of their 
dependency problem and also by in- 
creasing their productive capacity. 


Human Fertility in Latin America 


By CHRISTOPHER TIEÆTZE + 


Abstract: The rate of growth of the population of Latin America is higher 
than that of any other continent and almost certainly higher than in any major 


region in the world today. 


This rapid growth has resulted primarily from a 


substantial decline in mortality, reinforced by immigration, superimposed on a 
high level of human fertility. The average annual birth rate in Latin America 

l during the period 1950-55 was about 42 per 1,000 population, compared with 25 
in the United States, and 28 in Canada, over ihe same period. This paper deals 
with levels and trends of human fertility in Latin America, differential fertility, 
social and psychological factors associated with prevailing patterns of reproduc- 
tion, the implication of these patterns for future population growth, and the 
prospects for a decline in fertility in the near future. 


VERAGE annual birth rates, death 
rates, and rates of natural increase 

per 1,000 population during the period 
‘ 1950-55 for all Latin American coun- 
tries with more than 500,000 inhabit- 
ants, except Haiti and Uruguay, are 
presented in Table 1. For countries 
with fairly accurate vital statistics the 
rates shown are based on registered 
births and deaths; for countries with 
apparently incomplete statistics, the 
rates are estimated. The estimated 
rates are based on the age structure and 
rate of intercensal population growth 
reported. for each country and are iden- 


tified in the table by the letter “E”. 


The chance of differing from the true 
figure by less than, say, 10 per cent is 
probably about equal for the estimated 
and for the registered rates. No specific 
estimates have been made for Haiti and 
Uruguay because information on age 
structure and/or rate of growth is lack- 
ing for these two countries. 


1 This article, written before the author as- 
sumed his present position, does not reflect 
any official views of the Government Depart- 
ment with which he was connected at that 
time. 


The lowest birth rate shown for any 
country in Table 1 is 25 per 1,000 popu- 
lation in Argentina for the period 1950- 
55. This is equal to the birth rate in 
the United States over the same period. 
Uruguay, which is probably more ur- 
banized than Argentina, may have an 
even lower birth rate. In.three coun- 
tries, Chile, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, the 
birth rates during the 1950-55 period 
ranged from 34 to 36 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, a level that can be described as 
moderately high. 

All other countries in the region (in- 
cluding almost certainly Haiti) had reg- 
istered or estimated birth rates between 
40 and about 50 per 1,000. Rates of 
this magnitude are high by any stand- 
ard and probably reflect a reproductive 
performance close to the . limits’: of 
human capacity. In view of the limita- 
tions of available data, apparent dif- 
ferences in natality within this group 
should be interpreted with great cau- 
tion. It is worth noting, however, that 
three of the four countries with the 
highest birth rates are among the six 
republics of Central America. 

As shown in Table 1, low and moder- 
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TABLE 1—Verrat RATES, PERCENTAGE OF LITERACY AND AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, _ 
AND Gross PRODUCT PER CAPITA: Latin American COUNTRIES, 1950-55 


V POPULATION 1950-53 | Lrrenatz or [oqhPRCENTAGE. | Estate 
1S Vers oF EMPLOYED IN PER CAPITA 
Natura | AGE AND Over | ASST 1950" | (DOLLARS) 
BirtHs | DEATHS | INCREASE ABOUT 1950 

AICERUNA seca wee 25 9 16 85-90 20-25 Over 400 

BOWVItveeseawecwes 45E | 20E 25 30-35 60-65 Under 100 
Brazil cua sores arest 45E | 20E 25 45-50 60-65 200-250 
an eg awe TES 34 14 20 80-85 25-30 300-400 
Colombia............. 45E | 20E 25 50-55 55-60 200-250 
Costa Rica........... 45E 11 34 75-80 55-60 250-300 
Eiler AAT O canes 35 E 15E 20 75-80 40-45 300-400 
Dominican Republic...| 50E | 20E 30 40-45 65-70 150-200 
PCUAGOR 365052 peds 46 20 E 26 55-60 50-55 100-150 
El Salvador........... 48 25E 23 35-40 60-65 „150-200 
Guatemala........... 51 21 30 25-30 70-75 150-200 

Haiarn einari High | High | Medium 10-15 75-80 Under 100 
PIONGUTAS oo hd 55 hoe Al 20 E 21 35-40 75-80 150-200 
MEXICO. sa eie nigen 45 15 30 55-60 55-60 200-250 
Nicaragua...../...... SOE | 20E 30 35-40 65-70 100-150 
Panama: voce cis aass 45E | 20E 25 65-70 50-55 250-300 

Paraguay............. 45E | 15E 30 65-70 55-60 Under 100 
POU A seas i...) 45E | 208 25 A5~50 55-60 100-150 
Puerto Rico.~.... re 36 8 28 70-75 35—40 300-400 
Uruguay... ss. ee chwa Low Low | Low 80-85 20-25 Over 400 
Venezuela............ 45 20E | 25 50-55 40-45 Over 400 


Note: “E” denotes estimated birth or death rate. 
Sources: United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, Report on the World Social Situation, 


New York, 1957. 


(Chapter IT, Tables 10 and' 18; Chapter V, Appendix A) and United Nations, 


Economic Commission for Latin America, “Changes in Employment in Latin America, 1945-55,” 
Economic Bulletin for Latin America, vol. 2, no. 1, February 1957, pp. 15-42 (Table 9, supplemented 


by official statistics for Puerto Rico). 


ately high birth rates are associated in | 


Latin America with relatively high lev- 
els of education and economic develop- 
ment indicated by the literacy ratio 
among persons 15 years old and over, 
by the proportion of the labor force em- 
ployed in agriculture, and by the esti- 
mated per capita gross national product. 
Conversely, high birth rates are gener- 
ally associated with illiteracy and re- 
tarded economic development. Out- 
standing exceptions from these generali- 
zations are Costa Rica and Venezuela. 


Both countries have high birth rates— 


about 45 per 1,000 population—al- 
though Costa Rica has a high propor- 
tion of literates, and oil-rich Venezuela. 


has the highest per capita product in 
the region and only two-fifths of its 
labor force in agriculture, 


Birta RATE PATTERN IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Historical series of vital statistics, 
based on fairly complete registration of 


‘births and: deaths and extending over 


more than one or two decades, are avail- 
able for only a few countries of Latin 
America. Paralleling the general pat- 
tern of the West, the registered birth 
rate in Argentina declined from 38 per 
1,000 before World War I to 23.8 in 
1938—40, and in Chile, from 42 in the 
early 1920’s to 32.9 in 1938-40. More 
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_recently, however, increases in natality 


have been reported in these economi- 
cally advanced countries as well as in 
others. ‘Listed below are the average 
annual birth rates per 1,000 population 
in 1938-40 and in 1953-55 for several 
countries which appear to have had 
relatively accurate statistics during both 
- periods. | 


PER CENT 

1938—40 1953-55 CHANGE 

El Salvador..... 44.6 48.0 +7.6 
Guatemala... .. . 47,3 50.5 +6.8 
Chile..........- - 32.9 34.4 +4.6 
Mexico......... 44.1 - 45.9 +4.1 
Argentina....... 23.8 24.2 -+14.7 
35.0 — 10.0 


Puerto Rico..... 38.9 


The reasons for the reported increases 
in natality in these countries are not 
readily apparent. More complete regis- 
tration of births suggests itself at least 
as a contributory cause. Other factors 
involved would seem to include reduced 
mortality among males, leading to a 
lower incidence of widowhood among 
young females; improvements in public 
health, such as control of malaria and 
venereal diseases, important causes of 
miscarriages and/or sterility; and in 
Argentina, the immigration of young 
adults. 

Puerto Rico appears to be the only 


country in Latin America which in re- - 


cent years has experienced a marked 
decline in the birth rate. As shown in 
the tabulation below, this decline set in 
well after World War II. 


Prerrops¢ Brrta RATE 
1899-1910.............. 40.5 
1910-20................ 40.4 
1920-30...........0000- 39.3 
O a EA 39.0 
1935-40... 0.0... eee eee 40.2 
1940-44... 0. eee eee 39.6 
1945-49... eee 41.0 
1950-54.......00.0.2.... 36.5 
DODD OE EE sce 35.0 
1990 Ge ccetswanu sears 34.0 

a 1899-1940: intercensal periods; 1940-56: 


calendar years. 


After a half century of nearly station- 
ary birth rates at a level of about 40 per 
1,000 population, a ttirning point ap- 
pears to have been reached in the early 
1950’s, followed by a descent to an all- 
time low of 34.0 per 1,000 by 1956. 
Reports for the first ten months of 1957 
suggest a continued downward trend. 
Emigration to the continental United 
States has doubtless contributed to the 
reduction of the birth rate in Puerto 
Rico by removing large numbers of ~ 
young men and women from the island. 

In Brazil, a moderate decline in na- 
tality is suggested by the numbers of 
children. ever born per woman reported 
in the censuses of 1940 and 1950 as 
shown below for the age groups from 15 
years through 49 years. 


AGE 1940 1950 
15-19... 0.1 0.1 
20-24... -1.0 1.0 
3529. oria 2.5 - 24 
3O34... 3.9 3.7 
35-39... un... 5.1 4.8 
ET 2... 5.9 5.5 
4549... . 64 5.9 


This finding would seem contradicted 
by the fact that the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 women 
15-49 years of age increased from 640 
in 1940 to 653 in 1950. It appears, 
however, that young children were more 
completely enumerated in 1950 than in 
1940. Moreover, a decline in mortality, 
especially infant mortality, would tend 
to increase the ratio of surviving chil- 
dren under 5 to women of reproductive 
age, 


URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES 


Since, in the experience of many 
countries throughout the West as well 
as in. Japan, the practice of family limi- 
tation gained acceptance first in cities 


. and towns and only later in the country- 


side, differences in levels of fertility be- 
tween urban and rural areas deserve at- 


‘tention as indicators of a prospective 
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decline in the birth rate. Such differ- 
“ences exist in many, if not all, countries 
of Latin America. They are illustrated 
in Table 2 for several countries in terms 
of the number of children under 5 years 
of age per 1,000 women 15—49 years of 
age, a ratio more suitable to this type 
of analysis than the use of birth rates 
because of the possible distortion of the 
latter by the registration in urban areas 
of births to rural women delivered in 
urban hospitals. 
children under 5 years of age to women 
of reproductive age'is affected to some 
extent by levels of mortality among 
children (and women), by the age struc- 
ture of the adult female population, and 
by the degree of completeness in the 
census enumeration of'children, urban- 
rural differences are generally large 
enough to establish real and substantial 
differences in levels of fertility by place 
of residence. A few countries possess 
the requisite statistical data to demon- 
strate these differences also in terms of 
the number of children ever born per 
woman or per mother. The figures 
shown below apply to women and 
mothers of completed fertility, 45 years 
of age and over, in 1950. ` 


CHILDREN CHILDREN 
i PER WOMAN PER MOTHER 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan........... 4.3 5.4 
Other urban........ 5.0 6.0 
Rural... 6.8 7.5 
Brazil 
“"Urbaneis «cic ache es 4.8 6.3 
Suburban........... 5.8 7.1 
Rural cen oceans 6.8 8.0 


The lower fertility of the urban 


women reflects, in part, the higher pro-. 


portion of childless women among them. 
Differences in fertility .are, therefore, 
less marked in terms of mothers, that is, 
of women who have given birth to at 
least one child, than in terms of all 
women. Nevertheless, they remain 
quite substantial. 


Although the ratio. of + 


TABLE 2—CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE 
PER 1,000 Women, 15-49 YEARS OF AGE, 
URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE. SELECTED 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 1950 


CHILDREN 
UNDER § 
CouNTRY AND RESIDENCE PER 1,000 
WoMEN 
15-49 
Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro*............... 360 
Sao Paulo? es eere ees alas 358 
Cities 100,000 to 600,000 (excl. 
DANtOS ses Shower daw on 429 
Other urban areas............ 499 
Other suburban areas......... 615 
Rural areas..............008. 778 
Chile (1952) 

Urban areas................. 494. 

Rural areas............e.000. 781 
Costa Rica 

Dall e o sac EE coats tees 456 

Other urban areas............ 548 

Rural areas..............00. 813 
Ecuador 

Guayaquil..... ee eee eee 545 

Quito. ....... EEE T oe: 548 

Cities 10,000 to 50,000........ 599 

Other urban areas............ . 652 

Rural areas............. AN 757 
Nicaragua 

Urban areas..............40.. 537 

Rural areaS............00005. 726 
Panama 

Urban areas. ...:..........-. 505 

Rural areas..... ne ee ne 851 
Puerto Rico 

San Juan-Rio Piedras......... 527 

Other urban areas......... aides, 590 

Rural areas. ...... aaan onnaa 866 
Venezuela 

Caracas: arrast a ed Obed 550 

Other urban areas............ 666 

Rural areas.............00005 814 


¢ Including suburbs. 


Sources: National censuses. 


A preferred procedure would be the 
analysis of fertility differences in terms 
of children ever born per woman ex- 
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posed to the risk of pregnancy. In the 
United States this ratio can be approxi- 
mated by the number of children per 
woman ever married, assuming zero 
parity for the never-married. This ap- 
proach is not practicable in many coun- 
tries of Latin America since family 
unions are often established without an 
officially recognized ceremony. In the 
censuses of some countries the “consen- 
sual unions” or “free unions” are enu- 
merated, but in other countries the 
partners in such unions are classified as 
single persons. Differences in levels of 
fertility in terms of women exposed to 
the. risk of pregnancy are generally 
smaller than those computed per 
woman, but larger than those computed 
per mother. 


Socro-EcoNomMic DIFFERENCES 


Marked differences in levels of fertil- 
ity between urban and rural areas are 
usually associated with differences in 
fertility between socio-economic classes 
within the urban and rural population. 
Statistical evidence of this association is 
available for only a few Latin American 
countries. 

Information on the number of chil- 
dren ever borne by women of all marital 
statuses, obtained in Puerto Rico in the 
census of 1950 and cross-tabulated with 
urban-rural residence, educational at- 
tainment, and age, is summarized in 
Table 3. Urban women of completed 
fertility who had not attended even one 
full year of school reported 5.6 children 
on the average, while those who had fin- 
ished the eighth grade had given birth 
to only 3.5 children. 
ages were reported by urban high school 
graduates with 2.2 children and by 
women with college experience with 
only 1.8 children. In the rural popula- 
tion, the corresponding average figures 
ranged from 7.0 children for the group 
with the lowest educational attainment 
to 2.1 children on the highest educa- 


Still lower aver- 


tional level. Differences in fertility 
were once more somewhat less marked 
in terms of mothers, that is, of women 
who had given birth to at least one 
child, than in terms of all women. 
Urban mothers, 45 years old -and over 
with no years of school completed, 
reported on the average 6.4 children, 
compared with 2.9 children for urban 
mothers with one or more years of 
college attendance.? The corresponding 


«rural averages per mother were 7.6 and 


3.0 children, respectively. Since these 
figures relate to women who were 45 
years old and over at the time of. the 
census, they may not reflect current 
levels of fertility. The numbers of 
-children ever born reported by younger 
women suggest, however, that the pat- 
tern of differences between socio-eco- 
nomic classes was maintained until 1950 
at least. , 

Recent data on the number of chil- 
dren ever born reported by males in the 
Brazilian city of São Paulo and in the 
remainder of the state? computed per 
man and per father, are not ideally 
suited to the study of differences in 
fertility between socio-economic classes 
within residential categories since they 
are arranged in terms of industry 
(branch of economic activity) rather 
than of occupation. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to select several relatively 
homogenous groups for comparison. In 
the city of São Paulo, males in the age 
group which for practical purposes 
marks the end of their reproductive pe- 
riod, 50-59 years, reported 2.9 children 
per man and 3.7 children per father in 
the liberal professions, compared with 
4.8 and 5.6 children, respectively, for 

2 Comparable 1950. figures for women in the 
continental United States who had completed 
one or more years of college were: 1.5 children 
per woman, 2.5 children per mother. 2 

3 Alceu Vicente de Carvalho, “A fecundidade 
masculina em Sdo Paulo,” Revista Brasileira 
de Estatistica, Vol. 16, no. 63, July-September 
1955, pp. 275-290. 
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TABLE 3—CHILOREN EVER BORN PER WOMAN AND PER MOTHER, BY URBAN-RURAL 
RESIDENCE, YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, AND AGE; PuERTO Rico, 1950 


Seyi 
AGE or WOMAN YEAR 
. Com- 1 To 3 
PLETED YEARS 
Urban women 
a le Ao AEE 0.3 0.3 
0 =: E EE 1.7 1.6 
25-20 naiean ea 2.9 2.9 
i R 1 a E 3.8 3.7 
i ees AEE EN 4.6 4.4 
t e E 4.9 4.5 
45 and Over. ....... 5.6 4.7 
Rural women TAE 
SO ST saa yeu ened 0.3 0.3 
20-24... cc eae 2.0 1.9 
25-29... anaana. 3.7 3.7 
KA n iti Morne sfirah 5.4 5.1 
S I PA 6.3 6.3 
40-44. ee 6.9 6.8 
45 and over........ 7.0 6.7 
Urban mothers 
18-19 E E 1.6 1.5 
20-24. aeann 2.7 2.5 
oa |! E ee 3.7 3.5 
30-34... 00... 4.6 4,4 
KeS U E eee 5.4 5.1 
eO E eee. 5.8 5.4 
45 and over. ..,.....f 6.4 5.8 
Rural mothers 
15-19... aan 1.6 1.6 
20-24... cee ee 2.9 2.8 
D2 et dog pen ea 4.4 4.3 
CA ST. E 5.7 5.5 
Fa e o | EE 6.9 6.7 
40-4.. nannaa, 7.5 7.3 
45 and over........ 7.6 7.4 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


4707 
YEARS 


Hieu SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 


1 YEAR 
8 YEARS vor 4 Years | °F More 
0.2 0.1 0.1 0.05 a 
1.4 1.2 0.8 0.3 0.3 
2.5 1.8 1.6 0.9 0.9 
3.3 2.3 2.0 1.4 1.3 
4.0 2.8 2.4 1.6 1.4 
4,2 3.2 2.7 1.9 1.5 
4.3 3.5 3.0 2.2 1.8 
0.2 0.1 0.1 0,05 a 
1.6 1.3 0.9 0.3 0.3 
3.2 2.3 1.9 1.3 1.1 
4.5 2.9 . 2.4 1.8 1.6 
5.7 3.9 3.2 2:1 1.8 
6.4 4.2 3.5 2.3 1.9 
6.2 4,2 4.0 3.0 2.1 
1.5 1: 1.4 1.3 a 
2.3 2.1 1.8 1.5 1.4 
3.1 2:6 2.3 1.8 1.7 
3.9 3.0 2.7 2.1 2.1 
4.7 3.6 3.1 2.4 22 
5.1 4.0 39 2.7 2.3 
5.4 4.7 4.0 3.2 2.9 
1 Bs) Lo 1.4 1.2 a 
2.5 2.2 2.0 1.5 1.5 
3.8 2.9 2.6 2.0 1.7 
5.0 3.6 3.1 2.4 22 
6.3 4.7 3.9 2.7 2.6 
7.0 5.1 4.4 3.1 2.6 
7.1 5.3 5.0 3.9 3.0 





2 Few cases. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population, ‘Fertility by Social 
and Economic Status, for Puerto Rico: 1950” (Series PC-14, No. 21) June 24, 1954, Tables 1 and 2. 


those in the manufacturing industries, 
a branch of the economy comprising a 
large preponderance of manual workers. 
In the remainder of the state, outside 
the capital, families were substantially 
larger, with 4.1 children per man and 
5.0 children per father for the liberal 
' professions and 6.2 children per man 


and 7.0 children per father for the 
manufacturing industries. Even higher 
rates were reported for those engaged 
upstate in agriculture and stock raising 
——~7.6 children per man and 8.4 children 
per father.. The pattern of fertility dif- 
ferences between socio-economic classes 
revealed by these figures is reminiscent 
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of the United States census of 1910, 
although ‘levels of fertility are higher 
in the state of Sao Paulo. 


Socro-PsyCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The social and psychological factors 
determining human ‘fertility cannot be 
fully explored by the study of censuses 
and vital statistics alone. . The under- 
standing of these factors requires inves- 
tigation into such subjects as prefer- 
ences with regard to family size, the use 
of various methods of family limitation, 
and.the attitudes associated with such 
use—or with lack of use. Puerto Rico 
has served as a “laboratory” for several 
field studies designed to provide reliable 
information on these subjects. 

One important item has been the 
finding, reported by Hatt,* and since 
confirmed by other investigators, that 
the traditional large family is definitely 
not the ideal family in the eyes of 
Puerto Rican parents. More than three- 
fourths of 13,228 adults interviewed in 
1947—48 expressed a preference for fewer 
than four children, two children being 
preferred by nearly one-half of all re- 
spondents. The small family was more 
strongly favored by younger adults than 
by older persons. 

Neither is the belief generally held in 
Puerto Rico that the number of one’s 
children should be left to the working 
of Divine Providence. The principle of 


voluntary regulation is approved by a 


large majority. The attitudes expressed 
on this subject by Hatt’s large sample 5 
were distributed as follows: ` 


All couples have the right to limit the 

size Of family ices Worcs ehons iueiai 12.9% 
Those couples who have economic prob- 

lems have the right to limit the size 

OF amily) axes Oot E aes 53.7% 


Paul K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human 
Fertility in Puerto Rico. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952, Table 239. 

5 Ibid., Table 60. 


Only those whose health is in danger 
have the right to limit the size of 
EDan Tih AE E E EE 21.0% 

No couple has the right to limit the size 
Of TAY eroe an EENETI ...12.5% 


Other field studies have shown that 


.while attempts. at birth- control are 


made by many couples in Puerto Rico, 
on all social levels, such attempts are 
often made only after a large number 
of children have been born. Even such 
belated efforts frequently lack the con- 
sistency required to ensure the neces- 
sary degree of effectiveness. 

Later investigators in Puerto Rico 
have addressed themselves to the appar-` 
ent difference between what is consid- 
ered the ideal number of children and 
the actual number of children, espe- 
cially among low-income families. Ac- 
cording to J. M. Stycos,® the principal 
impediments to the effective use of birth 
control can be grouped under two head- 
ings: motivational and actional. 

Consensual unions tend to reduce 
motivation to control fertility in several . 
ways: through a lack of sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the male who can 
abandon his family if it becomes a bur- 
den; through the use of children, by the 
female partner, to consolidate the union 
and tie down the male; and through the 
desire or feeling of obligation to have 
offspring in each of several successive 
unions. 

Early marriages, often undertaken in 
a spirit of rebellion against the restric- 
tions of the parental household, also 
contribute to the high fertility of the 
lower-class Puerto Rican woman. On 
the part of the male anxiety concern- 
ing sterility and ability to produce male 
offspring appears to occur frequently. 
While not necessarily motivating men 
to desire as many children as possible, 
it encourages a rapid first birth and 

€ J. Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility in 
Puerto Rico. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955, pp. 242-48. 
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continued procreation if the early chil- 
dren happen to be girls. Women, on 
the other hand, show little concern 
about sterility. 


Among the impediments to action in ° 


the field of birth control, the dominant 
position of the Puerto Rican male is of 
paramount importance. Wives in lower- 
class families appear to be more moti- 
vated than their husbands to limit fam- 
ily size, but the greater authority of the 
latter tends to prevail. Another barrier 
to action is lack of communication be- 
tween the spouses. Both husband and 
wife may want a small family but be 
ignorant of each other’s wishes in this 
matter. 
emphasis on the virtue of virginity may 
be too modest to visit a birth control 
clinic, especially if the visit involves 
pelvic examination by a male physician. 
Men tend to reject the use of condoms 
in marriage because they associate this 
methed with prostitution. At the same 
‘time, they object to the use of other 
contraceptive methods by their wives 
because they wish to retain control over 
reproduction and, furthermore, are con- 


cerned about possible infidelity of the . 


wife. Finally, there are ignorance and 
misinformation. While most Puerto 
Ricans know about the existence of 
. methods of birth control, many have 
only the vaguest idea about the nature 
of these methods. Some women believe 
that contraceptives may cause cancer or 
other maladies; others fear that the dia- 
phragm may get lost “inside” and they 
will be unable to retrieve it. At times, 
contraception is even confused with 
abortion, 


Religious beliefs do not appear to be 


a potent deterrent to the practice of 
birth control in Puerto Rico. While 
most Puerto Ricans consider themselves 
Catholics as a matter of course, few 
have accepted the position of the 
Church which condemns the use of me- 
chanical and chemical contraceptives. 


Women reared with a strong. 


In several investigations, only a small 
proportion of those not practicing birth 
control mentioned religious belief as a 
reason for not doing so. One study? 
shows that Protestant sectarians in 
Puerto Rico are more likely to reject 
family limitation than are Catholics. 


: It is generally assumed that a nu- 


merical predominance of Catholics in a 
population constitutes a serious impedi- 
ment to the acceptance of birth con- 
trol; however, in Puerto Rico the im- 
pediment does not appear to operate 
through the attitudes of the people, but 
through the political power and influ- 
ence of the Church which have discour- 
aged elected officials and other leaders 
from giving effective support to exist- 
ing programs. 

Since Puerto Rico is the only Latin 
American country where comprehensive 
field studies of reproductive behavior 
and attitudes toward family limitation 
have been undertaken, the applicability 
of the findings and experience in Puerto 
Rico to other areas is an unknown 
quantity. 


PROSPECTS FOR DECLINE 


High birth rates combined with de- 
clining death rates result in high rates 
of natural increase in most of Latin 
America. According to registered vital 
rates in countries with fairly accurate 
statistics and estimated rates for coun- 
tries with apparently incomplete regis- 
tration, the excess of births over deaths 
(1950—55) amounted to 25 or more per 
1,000 population in 15 countries, in- 
cluding 5 countries with a rate of about 
30 per 1,000, among a total of 19 coun- 
tries with more than 500,000 inhabit- 
ants (excluding Uruguay and Haiti). 
Death rates will probably continue to 


T J. Mayone Stycos and others, “Contracep- 
tion and Catholicism in Puerto Rico,” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 34, No. 
2, April 1956, pp. 150-159. 
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decline in response to improved educa- 
tion and economic development in gen- 
eral and to successful public-health pro- 
-~ grams in particular. If the decline in 
death rates continues and birtk rates 
remain at their present levels, the ma- 
jority of countries in the region may 
soon have rates of natural increase of 30 
or more. A rate of this magnitude im- 
plies a doubling of the population in 23 
years. 

What then are the prospects for early 
and substantial declines in human fer- 
tility in the countries of Latin America? 
On the surface it would appear that 
basic trends are favorable. A shift from 
agriculture to nonagricultural economic 
activities is under way in most of the 
region. The size of the urban popula- 
tion and its proportion of the total pop- 
ulation are increasing rapidly. Deter- 
mined and successful efforts are being 
‘made to eradicate illiteracy and to im- 
prove levels of education. Industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and education have 
been historically associated with lower 
fertility in Europe, Northern America, 
and Japan. They are similarly associ- 
ated in Latin America, as shown by the 
consistent pattern of differences between 
countries, urban and rural areas, ‘and 
socio-economic classes. There is a 
basis, therefore, for the expectation that 
in due course birth rates will decline 
throughout the continent. However, 
evidence is lacking that the expected de- 
cline is imminent. The large numbers 
of rural people that have been drawn 
into the expanding cities have not been 
exposed to their new environment long 
enough to adopt urban patterns of re- 
production. It appears, moreover, that 
the relative rigidity of class structure in 
many countries of Latin. America serves 
as an effective barrier to the diffusion 
of ideas, values, customs, and practices 
from the more advanced strata of soci- 
ety to the less advanced elements. The 


effectiveness of the barrier is probably 
greatest in those countries where large 
aboriginal populations have not been 
fully integrated into the national com- 
munity. While the prognostication of 
trends in human fertility is a hazardous 
enterprise and some of the forecasts 
have come to plague their makers, the 
author feels justified in stating as his 
best estimate that in most countries of 
Latin America birth rates will show 
little if any decline during the next 
decade. This assessment is qualified by 
the assumption that governments will 
not undertake programs designed to en- 
courage the practice of family limita- 
tion. 

In Puerto Rico, under a law passed in 
1937, the Commissioner of Health may 
establish contraceptive clinics in public 
health units and hospitals. About 160 
such clinics have actually been estab- 
lished where instruction and materials 
are available to those who ask for them. 
The comparative lack of impact of these 
clinics on the birth rate reflects, at least 
in part, the absence of any public edu- 
cational or promotional activity in this 
field. A private organization, the Aso- 


‘ ciacion Puértoriquenha Pro Bienestar de 


la Familia (Family Planning Associa- 
tion of Puerto Rico) has been founded 
to fill this gap. This organization has 
recently received a substantial grant 
($300,000) from a wealthy philanthro- 
pist in the United States which will en- 
able it to increase greatly the scope of 
its operations. It is still too early to 
evaluate the new program, much less to 
expect any impact on the birth rate. 

Outside of Puerto Rico a few far- 
seeing statesmen have shown some 
awareness of the relationship between 
population growth and economic prob- 
lems. For example, President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines of Mexico in his Report 
to the Nation of September 1, 1953, 
stated: 
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We are living in a difficult state .. . in 
a world that constantly strives to find bet- 
ter standards of living. Its problems stem 
from many factors. The principal of these 
is without a doubt the disproportion that 
exists between the increase in population 
and means of subsistence. It is perhaps 
this factor which most contributes to the 
scarcity of basic items. 

Our country finds itself in the same orbit 
of universal maladjustments and repercus- 
sions—-the world increased by 800 million 
inhabitants between 1940 and 1950; Mex- 
ico alone increased by six million inhabit- 


ants—and as a consequence we find our- 
selves facing the imperious necessity of in- 
creasing our production of basic items to 
meet the demands of a growing population. 


Statements. such as the above are, 
however, exceptional. By and large, 
neither governments nor public opinion 
seems concerned with problems of ex- 
cessive population growth. Until such 
concern develops, no policy directed to- 
ward the control of human fertility is 
likely to evolve in Latin America.. 


The Revolution in Death Control in Nonindustrial 
Countries 


By Grorce J. STOLNITZ 


Abstract: Latin America’s population explosion is mainly the result of drastic 
declines in mortality, which have frequently matched or exceeded the maximum 


trends ever encountered in the low-mortality, industrial nations. 


The causes of 


the declines have been primarily noneconomic, suggesting that the traditional 
view of the relations between mortality and levels of living in economically un- 
derdeveloped areas does not afford a reliable basis for explanation or prediction. 
Almost nothing of a quantitative nature is known about the social or economic 


implications of better health in underdeveloped regions. 


The usual statements . 


on implications are accepted by presupposition rather than from documented 


evidence. 


OPULATION increase in Latin 

America, more than in any of the 
world’s major regions, is apparently the 
result of multiple growth factors. 
net contribution from migration, al- 
though a secondary factor in all re- 
gions, represents a larger fraction of 
population change for Latin America 
as a whole than for Asia, Africa, the 
European Communist bloc or the ag- 
gregate populations of the West—pri- 
marily Western, Northern, and Central 
Europe; the United States; Canada; 
Australia; and New Zealand. Similarly, 
Latin America alone among these re- 
gions may have experienced a sustained 
increase in its average birth rate within 
the postwar period. If the apparent in- 
crease is mainly.an artifact reflecting 
the vagaries of Latin American statisti- 
cal sources, it is also the only regional 
trend which has not been obviously neu- 
tral or adverse with respect to rising 

rates of growth. 

= There can be little question, however, 
but that the prime mover of Latin 
America’s current population explosion 


is declining mortality. Along with an - 


The - 


expanding number of underdeveloped 
areas in other parts of the world, many 
parts of Latin America are experienc- 
ing mortality declines of unprecedented 
rapidity. Moreover, the declines have 
generally occurred in the face of con- 
tinued low levels of living. The current 
revolution in disease technology has 
rendered largely obsolete the traditional 
view of the relations between economic 
welfare.and mortality, a view which in 
its essentials has been accepted since 
Malthus. | 
Only a limited number of areas. in 
Latin America compile statistics on 
deaths by age, the basic data needed to 
derive life tables. The seven areas cited 
in Table 1 below are the only ones with 
information on recent or comparatively 
recent trends in life expectancy (see the 
explanatory comments in the appendix). 
For further summary information one 
has to use crude death rates, which in- 
volve merely the ratio of deaths at all 
ages to total population. These have 
to be treated with some caution; two 
populations with the same death rates 
by age will have different crude death 


George J. Stolnitz, Ph.D., Bloomington, Indiana, is Associate Professor of Economics 
and Statistics, Indiana University. Previously he held positions with the UN and the 
Economics Department and Office of Population Research, Princeton University. 
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rates if their age distributions differ. 
Fortunately, however, such distribu- 
tions have been broadly similar for 
practically all populations under review. 
Since the emphasis here is on changes 
in death rates rather than on their ab- 
solute levels, we can proceed as if age 
‘structure were an essentially constant 
factor. The far more significant limita- 
tion of Table 2 is that so many areas 
have had to be excluded. Brazil, which 
contains about a third of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s total population, does not publish 
any national death rates at all; and for 
many areas with published rates the 
errors are such as to conceal the true 
trends. In these cases it is preferable 
to proceed on the basis of partial infor- 
mation or from inferences suggested by 
known causal factors. 


TRENDS IN LIFE EXPECTANCY 


All qualifications considered, however, 
_ the over-all picture is impressive enough. 
The recent gains in life expectancy for 
the areas in Table 1 range from a decen- 
nial rate of about 6 years to over 10 
years. Subsidiary evidence makes it ap- 


pear almost certain that the pre-1946 


trend shown for British Guiana has 
been maintained or exceeded more re- 
cently both in that area and several 
- other British dependencies. The quar- 
ter-century trend indicated for Costa 
Rica probably understates the true 
change and, in any event, has been 
mainly the result of gains since the war. 

The meaning of these magnitudes can 
be better understood by comparison with 
the trends among the populations of the 
West, the only region with lengthy his- 
torical records. The smallest rates of 
gain shown in Table 1 rank with the 
maximum trend found in any Western 
nation at any time during the last cen- 
tury and a half. As a rule the maxi- 
mum rates of change in most Western 
areas have approximated 5.years per 
decade. 


TABLE 1—EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
AT BIRTH IN 7 AREAS? 


AREA YEAR MALES | FEMALES 

MEXICO nice bis ad-td os 1940 38 40 
1950 47 50 

Chiles s3..05e%eG wan 1940 38 40 

1952 50 

Costa Rica.......... 1927 416 416 
1949-51 55 7 

Jamaica......cceces 1945-47 51 55 
1950-52 56 59 

British Guiana... ... 1930-31 40 43 
45-47 49 52 

Trinidad and Tobago.| 1945-47 53 56 
954 60 62 

Puerto Rico......... 1939-41 45 47 
Early 1950's} 61è 615 


“Includes all areas in Latin America with 
information on trends. Values rounded to near- 
est whole year. 

è For combined sexes. 

Source: Population Index, October 1957, pp. 
370-71; United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 
1953, Table 19; reports for individual areas. 


Alternatively, we may compare the 
time spans of Table 1 with the time 
it took the West to achieve the corre- 
sponding gains at earlier periods. Thus 
the 1940 value of 46 years for Puerto 
Rico was close to average life expect- 
ancy for the West as a whole about 
1890. By the early 1950’s Puerto Rico’s 
life expectancy was comparable to av- 
erage Western experience about 1930, 
and estimates of more recent changes 
in that country indicate that the lag 
has been reduced to less than a decade. 
The recent decennial gains for Mexico 
and Chile match the corresponding 
Western transition in something like a 
half century. With variations in de- 
tails, similar comparisons hold for the 
other listed areas. 

The more inclusive data of Table 2 
need to be interpreted broadly, for rea- 
sons already noted, but point in the 
same direction. The smallest decline in 
death rates between the late 1930’s and 
mid-1950’s is found in Argentina, whose 
economic and social development has tra- 
ditionally been unique by Latin Ameri- 
can standards. The remaining areas, all 


_ of which are conventionally classified 
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TABLE 2—CrouvE DEATH RATES IN SELECTED 
AREAS, LATE 1930’s AND Mip-1950’s? ` 
(Deaths per 1,000 population) 


AREA 





LATE 1930's | Mip-1950's 

Mexico.............4. 23 13 
Chile ys escapees ee ines 2 24 12 
_ Costa Rica............ 20 10 
Jamaica.............. 17 11 
British Guiana,....... i 22 12 
- Trinidad and Tobago... 17 10 
Puerto Rico. .......... 19 7 
Argentina............. 12 8 
Venezuelaa cranio 18 10 
El Salvador........... 21 14 
Guatemala............ 27 20 
Barbados............. 21 12 


¢ Includes areas for which available data on 
trends appear sufficiently reliable, based on 
evaluative information in United Nations, 
- Demographic Yearbook, 1956 and in reports for 
individual areas. Values are averages for 1935- 
39 and 1954-56 or 1954-55, rounded to nearest 
whole number. 

Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, October, 1957, Table 2; United 


Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1954, Table 28 


and 1956, Table 23. 


as underdeveloped, show declines which 
range from about 6 per 1,000 to over 
11 per 1,000. Here again, the contrast 
with Western experience is noteworthy. 
Although the main periods of change in 
Western death rates were between 1890 
and 1910 or between 1910 and 1930, 


the largest national decline over either ` 


of these periods was no more than about 
6 per 1,000. Most declines were be- 
tween 2 and 4 per 1,000. | 

To be sure, statistical development 
and social conditions are not unrelated. 
The fact that the areas listed in Tables 1 
and 2 provide reliable information on 
vital trends is itself sufficient to put 
them apart from most of Latin America. 
It should be noted that the list includes 
a number of colonial areas, which have 
long had comparatively direct access to 
foreign assistance, and that Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, and Mexico have had 
unusually rapid economic development. 
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Accordingly, we have no basis for as- 
suming .that the trends in other areas 
have been as spectacular. 


Effect of health programs 


Almost certainly, however, recent 
trends in these additional areas have 
been in very sharp contrast to their ex- 
perience in earlier periods. That such 
trends have also been well above the 
average (as opposed to the maximum) 
rates of change in Western countries ap- 
pears no less probable. All indications 
point to an enormous postwar accelera- 
tion of health programming throughout 
Latin America. In early 1950 the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau, a long es- 
tablished hemispheric organization de- 
voted to the encouragement and co-ordi- 
nation of national health activities, was 
assisting in less than a dozen projects. 
By the end of 1953, the number had in- 
creased more than tenfold. Antimalaria 
campaigns have been in existence in all 
parts of Latin America for at least the 
better part of a decade. It is estimated 
that four-fifths of the population of 
Latin America lives in traditionally ma- 
larious areas; today about half of this 
number lives in zones where malaria has 
been suppressed and another third has 
been protected by continuing control or 
eradication programs. Evaluative sur- © 
veys for Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Panama, 
Bolivia, and a number of French de- 
pendencies, using far more reliable in- . 
dices then exist on over-all morbidity 
and mortality, show that the effects of 
such programs have been both rapid 
and marked. In all of these areas, the 
indicated gains have been substantially: 
similar to what we find in the areas 
cited in Tables 1 and 2. 

Intensive campaigns to eliminate ur- 
ban yellow fever are known to have 
been highly successful in Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Panama, Bolivia, Nicaragua, 
and Paraguay and perhaps only some- 
what less so in Colombia and Honduras, 
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while considerable progress has been re- 


ported in Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. Although yellow fever is not a 
leading cause of death in itself, these 
. results suggest the effectiveness of the 
ongoing health programs against other 
infectious diseases. Most of the na- 
tional programs against yellow fever 
have in fact been carried out jointly 


with. programs against malaria since ' 


- both involve the use of DDT spraying. 
Reported cases of smallpox in Latin 
America have been about halved be- 
tween late 1940’s and early 1950's; 
here again, the indirect implications of 
the evidence are more significant than 
the figures themselves. Yaws, a crip- 
pling disease which formerly afflicted a 
major fraction of the population of 
Haiti, has been brought under prac- 
tically complete control and a similar 
program is now planned for Brazil after 
some earlier setbacks. A program of im- 
proved environmental sanitation in parts 
of Peru is reported to have brought 
about a significant decline in hookworm 
among school children since 1949, and 
extensive programs of BCG (Bacille 
Calmette Guerin) vaccination have been 
executed in Colombia and Paraguay. 
Some fragmentary and at best broadly 
usable clues may suggest the mortality 
changes that are actually taking place 
in many of these areas. In Ecuador, 
the published death rates show an ap- 
parent decline of about 10 per 1,000 
over the last two decades. If we adjust 
the recent figures for estimated defi- 
-Ciencies and make the unreasonable as- 
sumption that such errors did not exist 
previously, the change is still as high as 
3 per 1,000. This last, it will be re- 
called, compares favorably with average 
trends in the West and the actual change 
might well be twice as large. In Co- 
lombia, where improving accuracy of 
data has almost certainly biased the ap- 
parent decline in death rates below the 
true decline, the published records in- 


dicate a drop of about 3 to 4 per 1,000. 
Both of these countries show a sharp 
fall in infant mortality, again in the 
face of statistical influences that tend 
to minimize the decline. 

The big question mark, of course, is 
Brazil. Estimates by the present writer 
of Brazilian life expectancy during the 
late .1930’s and by Brazilian statisticians 
for the early 1950’s suggest a decennial 
rate of gain of about 6 years, with a 
margin of error probably under 20 per 
cent. This appears quite in line with 
the decennial gains of 8 to 10 years in 
life expectancy reported for the state of 
Sao Paulo and the Federal District, 
areas which present fewer operational 
obstacles to health programing than do 
most parts of Brazil. 

It seems likely that most of the areas 
in Latin America which lack usable data 
on changes in mortality have at least 
matched these apparent trends. Con- 
firmation of this conclusion is provided 
not only by the information cited previ- 
ously for Latin America, but also by 
reports for numerous underdeveloped 
areas in other parts of the world. 


CAUSAL FACTORS 


The very speed of the transformation 
in Latin America’s life chances makes 
it clear that changing economic condi- 
tions have not been the primary fac- 
tors. It is true that postwar economic 
growth in Venezuela, Brazil, Puerto 
Rico, and Mexico has been very rapid. 
But it is also true that comparable mor- 
tality declines have occurred in areas of 
much slower economic change, for ex- 
ample Chile and a number of Carib- 
bean areas. Moreover, recent economic 
development in Latin America has been 


‘largely concentrated in the nonagricul- 


tural sectors, with secondary and terti- 
ary industries accounting for much of 
the increases in real income. Urban 
crowding has increased rather than di- 
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minished; and per capita consumption, 
particularly in rural areas, has changed 
_ relatively little. Indeed, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization estimates that 
per capita food supply since the war 
has been no higher than in the 1930’s. 
Many parts of Latin America are now 
at a mortality stage which the low-mor- 
tality nations of the West first attained 
under far more favorable circumstances 
of economic well-being. 

Rather, the strategic factors appear 
to have been of a very different kind. 
The last two decades have seen a mul- 
tiple breakthrough in feasible oppor- 
tunities for preserving life among the 
world’s impoverished populations. From 
a sheer “biological” viewpoint, such in- 
novations as DDT and the antibiotics 
have been enormously more effective 
than their prewar counterparts. This 
has not been the only factor, however; 
effective methods of control over mass 
infectious diseases have long been known 
and applied in economically advanced 
societies. The postwar public health 
approach in underdeveloped areas has 
been further distinguished by its rela- 
tive cheapness and manipulability. 

Even today, total health expendi- 
tures represent minor fractions of Latin 
America’s national budgets and very 
small fractions of national incomes. 
Many insecticidal methods, in particu- 
lar DDT spraying, place low demands 
on technical skills; these can be readily 
marshalled from local sources or im- 
ported from abroad. Numerous in- 
stances can be cited where a handful 
of professional personnel aided by a 
small number of moderately trained 
technicians have carried out successful 
programs involving millions of people. 


An important contributory circumstance . 


has been that such programs have often 
required little active co-operation on the 
part of the public. This has been espe- 
cially evident in the antimalaria cam- 


paigns, which have generally involved 
visits by “outside” teams and have en- 
tailed almost no subsequent disruption 
of daily routines. Although antibiotics 
and vaccines have required a greater de- 
gree of public participation, the hin- 
drances from local inertia have gener- 
ally been small. Better health and 
greater longevity are strongly held goals 
everywhere, and the means now avail- 
able for achieving major improvements 
involve little or no conflict with other 
values or the general way of life. It is 
no accident, for example, that foreign 
technical assistance has been notably 
more successful in health than in other 
fields. 

The importance of this conjuncture of 
technological and nontechnological fac- 
tors is illustrated in a negative way by 
the relatively slow progress in Latin 
American systems of environmental 
sanitation. Gastro-intestinal diseases 
rank among the region’s chief causes of 
death, although well-known and tech- 
nically powerful countermeasures are 
available in principle. Yet budgetary 
pressures and the obstacles to public 
adoption of new patterns of everyday 
behavior continue to be substantial de- 
terrents to remedial action. An inter- 
esting possibility which has been sug- 
gested in this connection is that the 
risks of gastro-interstinal infections may 
have been reduced unexpectedly as a 
by-product of the use of DDT. 

A final causal factor that should be 
cited is that practically all the nations 
of Latin America have committed them- 
selves to ambitious postwar plans for 
raising levels of living. Better health 
has been given high priority not only 
as an end in itself but also as a means 
to increased production. Governments 
have been quick to allocate scarce re- 
sources to health programs on the as- 
sumption that these are unusually fruit- 
ful forms of investment. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The drastic current downturn in Latin 
American mortality raises numerous 
questions about the future, the answers 
to which range from the fairly firm to 
the highly speculative. Only several 
possibilities can be considered here. 

First, it seems almost certain that 
further rapid mortality declines will be 
the rule over the next few decades. 
The toll of infectious diseases is still 
very large, accounting for a fourth to 
more than half of total deaths in most 
areas, and is closely related to the level 
of the death rate from all causes. 
the accumulated evidence up to now 
points to the forecast that the numerous 
health programs under way against in- 
fectious diseases will continue to be 
strikingly successful. Indeed, it will 
not be surprising if the greatest mor- 
tality declines of the future occur in 
areas where such programs have started 
late and where substantial opportuni- 
ties exist for quick results. Better 
health is being increasingly regarded in 
all areas both as a first responsibility of 
governments and as a source of national 
prestige. Experimentation in new or 
improved preventive and curative tech- 
niques is widespread, while the adminis- 
trative machinery needed for further 
health efforts, a major bottleneck after 
the war, is now largely in being. Re- 
cent illustrations in this connection are 
the speed with which many areas have 
converted their programs of malaria 
control to programs of eradication and 
the campaigns being initiated against 
endemic goiter. 

Secondly and perhaps contrary to ex- 


pectations, neither the recent mortality - 


declines in Latin America nor those in 
prospect are likely to have economically 
desirable effects on age composition. 
The usual approach in discussions on 
this point is to stress the increased 
numbers surviving from birth to` the 


All’ 


productive ages. What this neglects is 
that the numbers in the childhood and 
old ages are also increasing. The net 
effect of any mortality decline on the ` 
proportions in the productive and un- 
productive ages depends upon which of 
these increases is more rapid. On this 
question the evidence seems conclusive. 
Apparently without exception, recent 
mortality trends in Latin America have 
diminished the: relative numbers in the 
labor-force ages, especially in the young 
adult years. The accompanying in- 
creases in childhood dependency have 
probably not been large but, to the ex- 
tent they have occurred, have increased 
the ratio of child-raising and educa- 
tional costs to national income. 


Productive and social gains 


This is only part of the picture, of 
course, and perhaps much the smaller 
part. Unfortunately, as in almost all 
population analysis, the nonoptimistic 
aspects of demographic trends are much 
more readily documented than the opti- 
mistic. It would seem likely that bet- 
ter health has led to significant gains in 
productivity and educational efficiency, 
but the facts are simply not known. — 
The very few statistics available for any 
of the world’s high-mortality popula- 
tions relate to scattered areas—-gener- 
ally small localities—cover short pe- 
riods of time, and are subject to very 
large margins of error. In the case of 
Latin America, apparently the only 
estimate that has been made of the 
nation-wide productive gains resulting 
from a postwar health program has 
been for Haiti, following the introduc- 
tion of a mass yaws-control campaign. 
The same estimate has been widely 
cited for over five years despite its ob- 
vious inaccuracy and despite the fact 
that it was derived while the campaign 
was at an early stage of development. 

The situation with respect to socio- 
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logical implications is no better. The 
extent to which Latin America’s mor- 
tality and morbidity trends may have 
affected educational and occupational 
aspirations, mobility, rates of urbaniza- 
tion, desired size of family, or family 
organization—to cite only a few exam- 
ples—are all moot questions at present. 
Thirdly, it has long been accepted as 
obvious that the prospects for better 
health and longer life in Latin America 
must ultimately depend upon the pros- 
pects for social and economic progress 
in general. The paucity of information 
on the questions mentioned above indi- 
cates that this proposition is more a 
matter of presupposition—or ambiguity 
——than of understanding. A frequently 
cited cognate proposition, that Latin 
America’s current population growth 
cannot continue without “eventually” 
subverting previous mortality gains, 
seems to me to have much the same 
status. In the same speculative vein, 
however, it may be worthwhile to sug- 
gest two modifications of emphasis. The 
first is that general socio-economic con- 
ditions are likely to have a more limited 
influence on mortality trends than has 
hitherto been believed possible. The 
trends now in process have clearly not 
been predicated upon any large changes 
in economic levels of living or in the 
social structure. If a more favorable 
environment would permit even sharper 
trends, at least the existing environment 
has not inhibited changes of a very ma- 
jor order. The second modification is 
that the causal relations running from 
health or mortality gains to general 
socio-economic advance may be compa- 
rable in importance to the relations 
running the other way. The common 
tendency has been to stress the latter 
relations at the expense of the former. 
It is to be hoped that these issues 
will be greatly clarified in the future. 
The one certain conclusion is that the 
events are rapidly outstripping the abil- 
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ity or even the willingness of social sci- 
entists to interpret them. 


APPENDIX 


Quantitative measures of a popula- 
tion’s mortality can be derived in alter- 
native ways. One method, which is more 
of explanatory than practical interest, 
would be to trace actual groups of peo- 
ple from birth to extinction. One could 
thereby compute the proportion in any 
group who survived, or the proportion 
who died, from age to age—the sum of 
these proportions for each age interval 
being unity—as well as the age at death 


` of each member of the group. Simple 


averaging of the ages at death would 
yield the group’s life expectancy—more 
technically, its expectation of life at 
birth——which would: summarize its sur- 
vival chances at all ages. Such meas-: 
ures have numerous theoretical advan- 
tages in mortality analysis. 

In practice, however, if is necessary 
to proceed by analogy. A basic diffi- 
culty in implementing the above ap- 
proach is that the requisite data can be 
compiled only after several generations. 
Few nations, and none in Latin America, 
have reporting systems which are suf- 
ficiently developed for this purpose. 
Moreover, our interest is often on the 
experience of specific, rather short, 
calendar periods or on the changes be- 
tween such periods. Fortunately, meas- 
ures of life expectancy can also be de- 
rived for these situations. We can think 
of a hypothetical group starting life, 
say 100,000 births, whose chances of 
surviving, or dying, in each year of age 
are the one observed in the actual popu- 
lation. For example, the mortality rate 
in the actual population for those aged 
O to 1 during the period becomes the 
corresponding rate for the hypothetical 
group. ‘This yields the number in the 


‘hypothetical group who would survive 


the first year of life under the mortality 
conditions of the period as well as the 
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age distribution of deaths before age 
1. Similarly, the mortality rate in the 
actual population for those between 1 
and 2 yields the number in the hypo- 
thetical group who would survive to age 
2 and the distribution of deaths .be- 
tween 1 and 2, and so on for each later 
age. The measure of life expectancy 
obtained by averaging the,ages at death 
in the group would therefore summarize 
the actual population’s mortality condi- 
tions at all ages during the period. All 
the measures of life expectancy dis- 
cussed above are of this second or “pe- 
riod” type. . 

A simplified example will serve to bring 
out the dependence of crude death rates 
on age composition. Assuming only two 
ages, let D represent total deaths, D: the 
number of deaths in the first age interval 
and D» the deaths in the second interval; 
let P, Pı and P, denote the corresponding 


wt 
~ 
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populations. The crude death rate is, by 


ay: D D+ De 
definition, P x 1,000 = (2 Y Pz) 


Xx 1000. This value is obviously un- 
changed if we multiply and divide D; by 
P, in the numerator and also De by P2. 
Accordingly, the rate is in fact equal to 

D, Pi De P: ) 

m — 1,000; 
Goes os hy ee 
mi and 2 are the death rates in the in- 


Py P: 
. e i : P: Pe 
dividual ages, while pap. and P, + P; 











describe the population’s age com- 


position. 

The joint influence of age composition 
and death rates by age on the crude rate 
can be shown in exactly the same way for 
any number of ages. In contrast, meas- 
ures of life expectancy are derived solely 
on the basis of the population’s death 
rates by age. | 


Myth and Realities of International Migration 
into Latin America 


By Ricuarp ROBBINS 


Abstract: Immigration into Latin America in the near future is not likely to 
exceed 300,000 annually; most of the migrants will go to Argentina, Brazil, and 


Venezuela. 


Immigration, therefore, cannot decisively affect the rapid growth of 


population in’ most countries; natural increase is the more significant focus. 
Apart from the quantitative problem, however, immigration should aid those 
countries most involved in industrial and agricultural change by supplying com- 


paratively small but vital groups of skilled workers and farmers. 


As for out- > 


migration, only Puerto Rico can count on annual emigration large enough to play 
a part, with other processes, in relieving population pressure. 


ONFRONTED with a population 
growth so rapid as to constitute a 
potential, if not an actual, obstacle to 
economic advancement, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as a whole have no need 
of the type of mass immigration which 
peopled the Americas in the-nineteenth 
century. They need, at best, a selec- 
tive immigration which could contribute 
to economic growth without materially 
affecting population. This, indeed, is 
exactly the kind of restrained immigra- 
tion that is now occurring. 
Smith estimates that, even for the 
two leading countries of immigration, 


Argentina and Brazil, only about 107 


per cent of the postwar upsurge in 
population can be attributed to immi- 
gration; away from the “white-Euro- 
pean” east coast, the figure shrinks to 
far less.! Although postwar net migra- 
tion to the Americas has been large in 
comparison to the interwar years, it 
must be remembered that of the total 
net emigration from Europe between 


1T. Lynn Smith, “Current Population Trends 
in Latin America,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, Vol. 62, January 1957, p. 400. 


1946 and 1952—close to 2.4 million— 
about 60 per cent went to the United 
States and Canada. Of the balance, 
nine-tenths went to just three coun- 
tries: Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. 
Since 1952 the movement of Europeans 
to Argentina and Brazil has fallen from 
annual peaks of about 100,000 to a 
little more than $0,000; this is due 
mainly to economic uncertainties and 
partly to the virtual cessation of the 
movement of World War II refugees. 
In Venezuela, in contrast, the curve of 
gross admissions has been progressively 
upward. This trend was stimulated . 
by construction and industrial activity. 
Venezuela is plagued, however, with a 
perennial Latin American immigration 
problem;’ too many return home. 
Clearly, immigration scarcely compares 
with the vital question of births and 
deaths in population growth. Never- 
theless, a simple statistical portrait of 
this kind shuts off a whole series of 
provocative questions. 

Why should large visions. of Latin 
American immigration persist? Where 
mass immigration is no longer either 
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feasible or necessary, what is to prevent 
the spread of the idea of selective im- 
migration? Why do so many Latin 
Americans still have their vision fixed 
on attracting farmers and farm labor- 
ers to colonize the low-density “open 
spaces” when local populations could 
extend the frontier from within? Is it 
not illusory for Latin Americans to en- 


vision a modern resumption of mass. 


immigration when all the indices—re- 
stricted industrial opportunities, limited 
appeal of the open land areas, restric- 
tionist clauses in immigration laws, set- 
tlement by the simpler method of in- 
ternal migration—appear to point in 
the opposite direction.? In those areas 
where - population growth is especially 
burdensome, should not more emphasis 
be placed on emigration from Latin 
America? 

This gap between what is reasonable 
and what is dreamed about concern- 
ing Latin American migration springs 
mainly from the special history of the 
region. Had events gone differently, 
immigration might have pursued the 
North American model: rapid frontier 
settlement by independent farm fami- 
lies, followed by extensive industrializa- 
tion and capital investment, followed 
by mass immigration to cities, followed 
by assimilation and upward mobility of 
most of the immigrant stocks. Such a se- 
quence would have placed Latin America 
in, the same position as that of the 
United States and Canada today, coun- 
tries which are able to encourage immi- 
gration aS a supplement to an economy 
already highly industrialized and pro- 
ductive., In fact, the paths of the two 
regions diverged rather sharply.* 


2Kingsley Davis, “Future Migration into 
Latin America,” Milbank Memorial Fund. 
Quarterly, Vol. 25, January 1947. 
| 8 “Jf the economic and social institutions of 
the original settlers had encouraged thrifty 
agriculture, a productive industry, and a low 
mortality, their natural increase and their at- 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE AMERICAS: 
A HISTORICAL COMPARISON 


In the broadest terms North and 
South America responded in parallel 
ways to the great epoch of overseas ex- 
ploration and settlement. ‘The roughest 
guess is that over the past 150 years 
nearly 40 million persons moved to the 
United States and 12 million to Latin 
America~-where permanent settlement 
was considerably less. Of this 12 mil- 
lion about 4 million were of Spanish 
descent, over 4 million Italian, and 
about 2 million Portuguese; there were 
also smaller groups of Germans and 
Poles. Between 1900 and World War 
II Latin America welcomed Asian ag- 
ricultural labor; there are now over 
300,000 Japanese there, mostly in Bra- 
zil. About half a million immigrants 
from India are clustered principally in 
the British and Dutch dependencies.* 
Both went through roughly similar im- 
migration cycles; colonial settlement 
characterized by dominant cultural pat- 
terns: Iberian and Catholic to the 
south, “Anglo-Saxon” and Protestant to 


‘the north; importation into selected 


areas of masses of African Negro slaves, 
subsequently emancipated; a great boom 


- in free migration from Europe and Asia 


in the half century before World War 
I; severe restriction in the interwar pe- 
riod, at first due to nationalism and 


traction of immigrants would long since have 


filled up the favorable areas. Instead a re- 
gime of large estates, peon labor, nonproduc- 
tive expenditure, and fixed social classes did 
not operate to produce the capital and enter- 
prise necessary for adequate exploitation. ... 
It follows that the remedy today is not more 
people, but a new economic and social ori- 
entation.” Davis, ibid., p. 58. 

4For general data see Julius Isaac, Eco- 
nomics of Migration (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). See also Seiichi Izumi, 
“Acculturation Among the Japanese Agricul- 
tural Immigrants in Brazil,” Proceedings of 
the United Nations World Population Confer- 
ence, New York, 1954, Vol. 2, p. 467. 
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fears about assimilation, Jater made nec- 
essary by economic depression; resump- 
tion of immigration after World War IT, 
albeit on a rather modest scale. 

But as indicated above, the contrasts 
far outweighed the surface similarities. 
Although the immigrants to the United 
States at first clustered in particular 
regions—northeast and middle west— 
within two to three generations they 
spread from ocean to ocean, contribut- 
ing to a very wide distribution of 
the industrial-urban complex. In Latin 
America, on the other hand, European 
migrants concentrated on just a few 
countries. Many Latin American coun- 
tries remained relatively untouched by 
the kind of nineteenth century Euro- 
pean infusion of farmers and workers 
which helped transform American so- 
ciety. As a consequence, there are na- 
tions where the American Indian pre- 
dominates in the population but is de- 
pressed and ruled by old families: 
Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia. 
There are mestizo—mixed Spanish and 
Indian—countries, some of which have 
large minorities of village Indians: 
Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, 
Paraguay, and of these countries two 
have significant Negro enclaves: Co- 
lombia, Venezuela. There are Negro 
countries which include many whites 
and mestizos: Panama, West Indies, 
- ‘Cuba, whose population is a quarter 
Negro, and all-Negro Haiti. There is 
one country expressing a unique and 
impressive mingling of European whites, 
.African Negroes, mestizo, and Indian; 
but with the Portuguese and the later 

Spanish, Italian, German, and Polish im- 
migrant groups in the forefront: Brazil. 
Also there are countries almost wholly 
white-European-immigrant in composi- 
tion: Uruguay, Argentina, Costa Rica. 
Nineteenth-century immigration from 
Europe moved within these divisions 
and made them more emphatic. Since 
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immigration is itself a prime stimulus 
to immigration, the flow of migrants 
takes the same shape today, with Vene- 
zuela representing, perhaps, the first 
break in the tradition. All this emerges 
more clearly if we try to imagine that 
American Indians had thrived in num- 
bers on the Great Plains, that our Ne- 
groes had remained largely confined to 
a plantation South, and that the sons 
and grandsons of our “new” immigrants 
—Jews, Italians, Poles, Slavs—had ‘re- 
mained permanently in New York, Bos- ` 
ton, and Pittsburgh. 


Natural obstacles and landed estates 


In the second place, despite the ap- 
peal of the vast “open spaces” depicted 
in color on the maps, much of Latin 
America was physically inaccessible to 
mass European immigration. There 
were, and are, great sections of close 
jungle, high mountain chains sealing off 
entire regions, and dramatic extremes 
in climate. No doubt natural obstacles 
to mass immigration were also formi- 
dable in the United States and Canada, ` 
but not to the same degree; and they 
were not combined with other barriers 
erected by the Spanish and Portuguese 
conquerors and subsequently maintained 
by others. ‘Frontier areas are now be- 
ing brought under settlement by a slow 
fanning-out of internal migrants, not by 
international migration. And even the 
indigenous population, like the immi- 
grant groups from without, often pre- 
fers to move toward the cities. 

In the third place, a system of landed 
estates and a halting approach to indus- 
trial development inhibited a larger and 
more evenly distributed mass immigra- 
tion. The two problems are closely re- 
lated, for New World colonization by 
independent farmers is usually the prel- 
ude to a mass influx of Europeans to 
the urban-industrial centers; both proc-. 
esses aid in lifting- a country from an 
“underdeveloped” to a “developed” 
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stage. As to land, much has been writ- 
ten on the evils of the landed estates 
systems. In the clasic type, a small 
minority of absentee Rndlords. controls 
a great part of the arable land and 
makes use of large mimbers of cheap 
farm laborers. For this purpose, one 
crop, such as coffee or sugar, is prefer- 
able, leaving the total national economy 
‚at the mercy of chang=s in world price. 
The indictment of Latm American “feu- 


dalism” is sometimes overstated and ` 


overgeneralized; in reality the estate 
system is but one of many barriers to 
better farming and h-gher agricultural 
yield.’ Nonetheless, tae system as such 
stood in the way of a really striking 
increase in agricultcral productivity, 
- whether achieved by natives, immi- 
grants, or a combination of the two. 
As Inman has written. 


The general failure to make land acces- 
sible in small holdings e:fficient to encour- 
age the maintenance amd progressive com- 
petence of the individual farmer and his 
family has resulted in tae utter absence of 
an independent agricultaral class, the eco- 
nomic backbone of der-ocracy.® 


Accordingly Latin America could not 
hold its own with other areas where an 
immigrant might wel enter an “inde- 
pendent agricultural dass.” 

Some foreigners did establish planned 
agricultural settlemenss in the past. If 
the failures were macy, some projects 
succeeded—the Japan se colonization in 
São Paulo, the German in Chile, the 
Polish in Parané—thereby contributing 
to a firmer agricultu e. Land owner- 
ship has been higher for these groups 
than for the indigenous population. 
Descendants have menaged to solidify 


5 Simon G. Hanson, Economic Development 
in Latin America (Washmgton: Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Press, 1951), ap. 64—102. 

6Samuel Guy Inman, Latin America, Its 
Place in World Life (N w York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942), Rev Ed., p. 133. 
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` farm interests or have moved to the 


cities to join the skilled worker and 
commercial middle class. Again, how- 
ever, this was on the eastern coast; 
elsewhere post-Spanish European farm- 
ers were not attracted. Fewer farmer 
immigrants ate available today, and 
those who are do not look favorably 
upon frontier colonization or upon farm 
labor on landed estates. Even Argen- 
tina, were it to attract European agri- 
cultural migrants, would have to con- 
centrate on expansion of family-sized, 
diversified farms. And that “could come 
about only as a part of an entirely dif- 
ferent economy and culture than now 
prevails.” 7 


Industrialization and political instability 


Neither has industrialization proceeded 
fast enough in Latin America to stimu- 
late mass entry of urban workers and 
middlemen from abroad. Beyond the 
eastern coast, opportunities -for immi- 
grants were limited except for a few 
large-scale investors in oil, bananas, or 
tin. In the United States, in contrast, 
expanded capital investment in machines 
and factory production went hand in 
hand with mass immigration. Only 
after this basic work force had been 
assembled in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Chicago and Detroit, did restrictive 
policies commence to take hold. In 
Latin America, on the other hand, the 
narrow channels of industrial and pro- 
fessional activity tended to confine Eu- 


‘ropean immigration to Brazil, Argen- 


tina, and Uruguay. 

What has been said would scarcely 
require elaboration did not some Latin 
Americans still hope for new waves of 
European skilled workers, technicians, 
independent farmers, and farm laborers. 
What they neglect to see is that immi- 


7Carl Taylor, Rural Life in Argentina 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948), p. 87. 
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gration as such can never cause pro- 
found agricultural and industrial change; 
rather, the process works the other way 
round. 

Argentina may appear to be an ex- 
ception to our general argument that 
industrialization, economic opportunity, 
and immigration did not reinforce one 
another in most of Latin America. Up 
to World War II some 6.5 million im- 
migrants were admitted: 3 million from 
Italy, 2 million from Spain, and others 
from Germany and East-Central Eu- 
rope. Acting on Juan Alberdi’s chal- 
lenge, “Poblar es Gobernar” (to govern 
is to populate), Argentina offered pro- 
spective settlers such concessions as as- 
sisted passage, quick citizenship, and 
exemption from military service. As- 
similation was no problem, for the two 
major groups of newcomers had the 
same religious and ethnic background as 
the Argentines. By 1900 a quarter of 
the population was foreign born. Yet 
over the century 45 to 50 per cent of 
the immigrants returned to their own 
countries. These golondrinos (swal- 
lows) or transitory migrants exist in all 
countries, our own included. But the 
rate of return is always much lower 


than half wherever immigrants sense. 


that industrial development has gone 
far enough to promise permanent status 
opportunities. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
political instability. If it has not de- 
terred Latin American immigration di- 
rectly, it has impeded that continuity 
of government which is the precondi- 
tion of diversified outside investment, 
economic development, and hence of 
permanent immigration. While foreign 
impatience with Latin American gov- 
ernment is frequently unjust and super- 
ficial, it remains true that political se- 
curity enters into- the calculations of 
prospective migrants. The writer ob- 
served this calculation in Europe when 


“? 
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analyzing the choices of refugees be- 
tween Latin America and the Common- 
wealth countries or the United States. 

The one aspect of Latin America fa- 
vorable to mass immigration was the 
tolerance shown to newcomers. Doubt- 
less Argentina and Uruguay accom- 
plished this because immigrants and na- 
tives were homogeneous; there was no 
battle between “old” stock and “new.” 
But what of Brazil? Suffice it to say 
that while great differences in status 


- levels exist there, they are not so much 


the product of racial and ethnic back- 
ground as they are of class structure. 
Acknowledging certain tensions among 
the Japanese, Polish, Italian, and Ger- 
man communities, Gilberto Freyre still 
foresees an emergent “Portuguese-tropi- . 
cal” national character in Brazil within 
which “the sons of non-Portuguese im- 
migrants have broad opportunities to 
rise to positions of authority and leader- 
ship.” 8 

This historical review provides the 
background for an assessment of the 
future. We may expect an increased 
though certainly not a mass immigra- 
tion to Latin America in the next dec- 
ade. It will affect only slightly the 


‘over-all population growth; rather, it 


will expand the ranks of selected occu- 
pational groups within the population. 
It will go mainly to Brazil, Argentina, 
and Venezuela. It will be drawn largely 
from the Catholic south of Europe, al- 
though a moderate increase can be an- 
ticipated in the numbers of western Eu- 
ropean specialists. Bilateral agreements 
to attract farm settlers will continue on 
a small scale—the Brazil-Netherlands 
arrangement, operative since 1950, is 


8 Gilberto Freyre, “Brazilian Melting Pot,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 197, February 1956, p. 
107. Cf. Emilio Willems, “Immigrants and 
Their Assimilation in Brazil,’ in T. Lynn 
Smith and Alexander Marchant (Eds.), Bra- 
zil: Portrait of Half a Continent (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1951). 
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typical; it has resulted in about 500 
admissions annually. 


IMMIGRATION PROSPECTS IN 
More DETAIL 


The Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM) estimates 
~ that there are now 5,000,000 “surplus 
people” in Europe. In Latin America 
the recent extraordinary population in- 
crease has not yet raised low densities 
nor filled up “the great open spaces.” 
The frontier regions—the great Amazon 
` complex, the Chaco, sections of Brazil 
and Argentina—continue to excite the 
imagination. “The montañas of Peru, 
the yungas of Bolivia, the forested slopes 
of Colombia and Ecuador hold a high 
potential for future development,” Hu- 
bert Herring writes; and he goes on to 
say more generally, “Much of Latin 
America is lightly occupied, with good 
lands which may some day afford homes 
for many who would escape crowded 
Europe and Asia.” ° Why, then, should 
not this most recent balance between 
excess peoples and empty lands produce 
a larger immigration than that described 
in our opening paragraph? 

The answer is that, in addition to the 
difficulties imposed by history, there are 
current obstacles to resumption of mass 
immigration. The myth of open spaces, 
to employ W. D. Forsyth’s phrase, re- 
mains a myth. The bulk of the poten- 
tially rich regions cannot be developed 
dramatically because of lack of basic 
capital to build roads and railroads and 
extend river traffic. In these areas, gov- 
ernmental initiative is not nearly suffi- 
cient to sustain colonization, twentieth- 
century style. Most important, no one 
can say where the. immigrants would 
come from. European immigrants to- 
day are city-oriented; they do not find 
compelling the prospect of farm labor in 

9 Hubert Herring, A History of Latin 


America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), 
pp. 13, 15. 
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the fringe areas of Latin America. As 
for skilled European farm proprietors, 
emigration to the Commonwealth areas 
is favored. It seems inescapable, there- 
fore, that intensive development of open 
spaces still lies far in the future, and 
that when it does come about it will be 
accomplished mostly by native popula- 
tions. 

Paraguay may be taken as a classic 
example. Its pcpulation of 1,500,000 
is spread thinly; it has rich and fertile 
valleys; it has already absorbed suc- 
cessful settlements of Swiss, Hutterites, 
and Mennonites. Yet this “unrealized 
Garden of Eden,” as Hubert Herring 
calls -it, is wracked by poverty of ex- 
treme proportions and by chaotic dic- 
tatorial government only recently liber- 
ated from the burden of border wars. 
Is it any wonder that the government 
must exert itself to prevent too many 
people from emigrating? If Paraguay 
is admittedly an extreme case, it differs 
in degree and not in kind from other 
open-space areas. 

It is sometimes asserted that Asians 
could replace Europeans as colonists. 
They can endure harsh conditions and 
know how to nourish the soil. No one 
argues any longer that their out-move- 
ment would materially reduce popula- 
tion pressure at home. They would im- 
prove their own economic condition, 
however, and they would add a note of 
realism to the open spaces mythology. 
All that is true—in principle. In prac- 
tice, neither Australia nor the Western 
Hemisphere propose to relax the “white 
only” policy for permanent settlers. 
(The Brazilian experience with Japanese 
secret societies during World War II 
did not help matters.) While the debate 
on the issue retains some academic live- 
liness, the likelihood of actual Asian 
emigration is almost nil. At the same 
time, even a very limited movement 
of permanent Asian settlers to Latin 
America and the Commonwealth would 
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have considerable value in meeting criti- 
cisms of color bar.*° 

In numerical terms, what can we ex- 
pect of immigration to Latin America 
in the near future? A reasonable an- 
nual gross total would be about 300,000, 
with from two-thirds to three-quarters 
assigned to Argentina and Brazil; some 


50,000 to Venezuela; perhaps 25,000 to . 


Colombia; and no more than 50,000 
to Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, and all 
others combined.*! Selective emphasis 
on skilled workers and technicians and 
specific nationalities will prevail; Span- 
ish and Italian workers will go to Ar- 
gentina, Portuguese and Italians to Bra- 
zil, Italians to Venezuela and Colombia. 
In addition, Latin America could pro- 
vide asylum for some 25,000 refugees 
per year. The small and vitally impor- 
tant army of technical advisors from 
Europe and the United States will grow, 
but that cannot be strictly termed im- 
migration. Data are lacking on various 
inter-American border migrations. 

How much will be directed migra- 
tion? Probably not more than a quar- 
ter. During 1952-56 ICEM sponsored 
about 155,000 Latin American immi- 
grants, mostly to the “Big Three” coun- 
tries, and it has hopes of raising the 
. present yearly level from 40,000 to 
80,000. This is to be doubted, for so 
far ICEM has concentrated on a family 
reunification plan. Meeting specialized 
labor requests is far more difficult. 

The following specific estimates for 


10 The most forceful presentation of the 
Asian emigration thesis is found in Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, Races, Lands, Food (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1946). 

11 Cf. William J. Gibbons, “Immigration 
Outlook of the Americas,’ World Popula- 
tion Conference, op. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 
379. Gibbons’ forecast of an annual million, 
with 600,000 distributed to Canada and the 
United States, the balance primarily to Brazil 
and Argentina, is rather optimistic. It is 
predicated, as one might expect, on vigorous 
economic growth and a decline in ethnic na- 
tionalism. 
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leading countries refer to gross figures 


‘unless otherwise noted. 


Argentina 


The potential for immigration stays 
high. There are requisite open spaces 
not too distant from the urban-indus- 
trial complex; there are signs of a pla- 
teau in birth rates in contrast to other 
countries; the country seems most Eu- 
ropean to Europeans. The other side 
of the coin, however, is that since 1950 
economic imbalances, serious inflation— 
mostly due to ruinous Peronista wage ` 
policies—and a slump in investment 
capital have led to the virtual sidetrack- 
ing of a sound immigration policy. Al- 
though the new government gradually 
eradicates Perén’s worst follies, recov- 
ery is slow and immigration cannot 
again reach the 1949 admissions peak 
of 151,000. Stabilization at about 
70,000 per year may be expected. 
Brazil 

Population advances so rapidly that 
the present total may be doubled—to 
over 100 million—by the century’s end. 
Immigration of any magnitude would 
appear precluded. Here, however, eco- 
nomic conditions promise more than in 
Argentina, The economy has been 
rightfully described as dynamic, and 
new ventures——-most recently in steel 
and textiles—may yet furnish an escape 
from the caprice of coffee prices. Such 
a transition, according to our general 
hypothesis, should ultimately increase 
demand for overseas as well as do- 
mestic workers and specialists, followed 
by further expansion—in short, a cumu- 
lative process.** Of course, traditional 
problems abound, among them wide- 


12 Cf. Fernando Bastos de Avila, S.J., “The 
Future of Immigration to South America,” 
International Labor Review, Vol. 76, July 
1957, p. 40. Again, this Latin American’s ap- 
proach to the immigration problem shows a 
touch of the wish being father to the thought. 
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spread poverty and illiteracy, drought, 
and the erratic internal migration from 
the north and northeast. Withal, im- 
migration may rise in the next few 
years beyond the 80,000 admission level 
reached in 1952. A small portion of 
this will consist of planned colonization 
supported by ICEM and INIC (Na- 
tional Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization). 


Venezuela 


This country is now the most “immi- 
gration minded” in South America. Its 
undoubted prosperity rests on oil and 
an elaborate public works program, al- 
though farm colonies, composed of both 
natives and foreigners, have been in op- 
eration for several years, most notably 
at Turén. Gross admissions have been 
rising steadily; they reached 140,000 in 
1953. The magnet for Italian and Span- 
ish workers is the possibility of a quick 
change in status. Yet for precisely this 
reason return rates are very high; in 
the first half of 1956 while 65,000 ar- 
rived, nearly 47,000 left. Up to the 
present the dictatorship is succeeding in 
raising income and social welfare levels 
while simultaneously incorporating a 
floating working population and smaller 
numbers of foreign farmers and profes- 
sionals, especially engineers and doc- 
tors. In the short run Venezuela may 
confound the skeptics, remaining attrac- 
tive to both investment and immigra- 
tion. Thus net annual immigration up 
to 40,000 could continue for some time. 


' Others 


Colombia, moving slowly toward in- 
dustrialization, is now increasing its de- 


mands for foreign workers, its own train-. 


ing facilities being inadequate. This im- 
migration, mostly planned with ICEM, 
_ is not yet comparable to the influx to 
Venezuela. Chile has absorbed more 
than a fair share of recent refugees— 
about 5,000. It is now searching for 
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dependable farm colonists in-the image 
of the successful German farmers of the 
last century, but the ideal type of for- 
eign farm family is much harder to at- 
tract today with the country caught in 
the throes of extreme inflation. Com- 
bined, Chile and Colombia might ab- 
sorb about 25,000 net annually. 

As for the so-called Indian countries, 
a very limited immigration of special- 
ists and technical advisors would serve 
solely as a stimulus to a broad effort to 
improve the condition of village Indian 
populations, a task that fills intellectuals 
from these regions alternately with hope 
and despair?’ 


Out-MIGRATION FROM LATIN 
AMERICA: PROSPECTS 


There are few countries in Latin 
America where emigration plays a sig- 
nificant role. Even where it does— 
West Indies, Puerto Rico, Mexico—it 
serves as only a partial safety valve in 
drawing off excess population. True, 
all -Latin American republics have a 
quota-free status in American immigra- 
tion law. No mass exodus to the United 
States results, however, since most Latin 
Americans could not meet the minimum 
conditions for individual entry; and, in 
any event, demand for labor in the 
United States can be satisfied simply 
by relying on Mexico alone. Puerto 
Ricans are in the special position of 
being American citizens who can mi- 
grate to New York City at low cost, 
free even of nonquota conditions. Brit- 
ish West Indian Negroes, now nearly 
excluded from the United States by the 
McCarran-Walter Act, have the same 
freedom to migrate as citizens to the 


13 See a pointed example, V. Gabriel Garces, 
“Immigration and Indian Policy in Latin 
American Countries,” International Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 69, January 1954. For very re- 
cent material mentioned in this section I am 
indebted to Robert M. Hallet, Latin Ameri- 
can Editor, Christian Science Monitor. 
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British Isles. In 1955 and 1956 the to- 
tal of Negroes from Trinidad, Jamaica, 
and Barbados moving to Great Britain 
reached 25,000. This migration hardly 
alleviates the major West Indian prob- 
lems of population pressure and back- 
ward agriculture. The vigorous leader- 
ship emerging in the new West Indian 
Federation would like to obtain stronger 
economic and social protection for its 
emigrants, but it does not regard Lon- 
don and Liverpool as solutions to its 
problem of excess natural increase. 

In ‘the Mexican casé, there are. al- 
ready 3,000,000 persons of Mexican de- 
scent in the United States. The “pull” 
of the American economy—despite dis- 
crimination and the marginal] character 
of migratory work—is so great and the 
“push” of Mexicans from depressed rural 
areas and towns so pronounced that 
consulates aré swamped with visa ap- 
plications; recently applications have 
been increasing 10 per cent per year. 
The influx is now made up principally 
of two subdivisions, legally contracted 
workers (braceros) and illegal immi- 
grants who slip across the vast border 
(“wetbacks”). An unknown number 
from both groups manage to remain 
permanently, although tighter controls 
are now making it harder to do so. 
While treaty-regulated bracero migra- 
tion can benefit both Mexico and the 
United States, it obviously cannot re- 
duce sharply either the problem of ex- 
cess population or the problem of un- 
deremployment within Mexico. 

In Puerto Rico even greater popula- 
tion pressures exist. A remarkable in- 
dustrialization program does not en- 
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tirely cushion the impact of lower death 
rates and comparatively high birth rates. 
The basic difference is that since World 
War II out-migration has significantly 
reduced population pressure. Net out- 
flow in 1944-54 was nearly 400,000, 
and in one year (1953) net emigration 
actually counterbalanced natural in- 
crease. So long as the economic attrac- 
tion of New York City continues to be 
more powerful than its social barriers 
and cramped housing, these citizen mi- 
grants will continue to come, although 
probably at a slower rate as -insular 
industrial opportunities widen. Thus 
Puerto Rican emigration does act as a 
remedy, but not as a permanent solu- 
tion. 


CoNCLUSION 


Out-migration from Latin America 
cannot be taken seriously as a response. 
to the crisis of demographic growth in 
Latin America. On the other hand im- 


‘migration from Europe, on a modest 


and selective scale, will play a part as 
a supplement to plans for socioeconomic 
change, especially in those countries just 
embarking on a more ambitious de- 
velopment: Venezuela, Colombia. The 
over-all conclusion, however, is that in- 
ternal agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment, internal migration, and do- 
mestic governmental policies will have 
far more bearing on population growth 
and living standards than immigration. 
If one might hope for more, scanning 
the great reaches of Latin America and 
remembering crowded Asia and the Mid- 
dle East, the hope finds no foundation 
in present reality. 


Recent Trends in Latin American Urbanization’ 


By HARLEY L. BROWNING 


Abstract: The sw-lling populations and sweeping social end economic trans- 
formations which are now working themselves out in Latin America cannot fail 


to be reflected in those sensitive barometers of change, cities. 


More than one 


quarter of the total population now lives in cities of 20,000 or more and the 
present surge of urlan growth shows little sign of having run its course. The 
traditional pattern œŒ first-city supremacy has intensified rather than weakened 
with modernization. Despite programs of economic develcpment, urban areas — 


still have a low level of industrialization. 


N MOST Latin American countries a 
sizable urban population has been of 
quite recent origin. AlLhough the Span- 
ish favored life in cites from the be- 
ginning of their colenization, urban 
growth was slow and halting over the 
succeeding centuries, reflecting the stag- 
nant economies and erratic population 
movements of the tines. The scanty 
available data indica.e that by the 
opening of the preser century urban 
development was in most cases still 
minimal. The only countries with more 
than 10 per cent of their total popula- 
tion in cities of 20,0CO or more were 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Cuba. 
The really massive movements of peo- 
ple into cities did not begin until well 
after 1920.2 For the 1340 period Davis 


1 This paper is a prod=ct of the Interna- 
tional Urban Research project, University of 
California. Many imporfint features of ur- 
banization in this area -annot be covered. 
The best recent survey, ‘particularly of the 
social problems resulting fom urbanization, is 
to be found in Chapter TX, Report on the 
World Social Situation (New York: United 
Nations, 1957), pp. 170-1 3. 

2 This generalization raturally fits some 
countries badly. ArgenEna and Venezuela 
provide perhaps the strorzest contrast in the 
timing of their urban growth. The former, 
the most urbanized countey in Latin America, 


and Casis in their comprehensive study 
of city development in this region ê em- 
phasized the increasing rate of urbani- 
zation and traced out many of the dis- 
tinctive features and implications of this 
phenomenon. Their forecast of con- 
tinued heavy urban growth has been 
fully confirmed in subsequent years. By 
1950 roughly 25 per cent of the total 
population’ of Latin America resided in 
places of 20,000 and over; some 17 per 
cent lived in cities of 100,000 or more. 
Viewed in world perspective, Latin 
America occupies a middle position, be- 
ing clearly less urbanized than Europe, 
Anglo-America and Oceania, but sub- 
stantially more urbanized than Asia and 
Africa. This relative position should be 
maintained for some time to come. 


received her urban impetus very early. For 
the census periods of 1869, 1895, and 1914 
the population in places of 20,000 or more 
was respectively 14 per cent, 24 per cent, and 
36 per cent, reaching 48 per cent in 1947. 
Venezuela, in sharp contrast, had no more 
than 7 per cent in places of 20,000 and over 
as late as 1920. Bw 1936 this had risen to 17 
per cent and in 1950 to over 30 per cent. 

_ 8 Kingsley Davis and Ana Casis, “Urbaniza- 
tion in Latin America,” The Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 24, April and 
July 1946, Part I, pp. 186-207; Part II, pp. 
292-314. 


Harley L. Browning, 2erkeley, California, is a research sociologist, International Urban 
Research project, Univesity of California, Berkeley, where he is specializing in urbaniza- 


tion and internal migraton in Latin America. 
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TABLE i1—PeErR CENT or POPULATION IN CITIES BY SIZE Crass 


PER CENT IN 


ee PoPuration 5,000-+ | 20,0004 | 100,0004- | METROPOLITAN 
| 100,000 + 
Argentina. ....... eresse. 1947 - 15,894 56.9 48.3 37.2 43.8 
Urigüay: ceca ikse naridan 1945E 2,600 N.A. N.A. N.A. 32.7 
CONG E semenpaeie pmatacs 1952 6,207 47,7 41.0 28.5 29.6 
Puerto Ric nines isavadass 1950 2,211 36.1 27A 16.2 26.8 
Venezuela. .......cceee eee 1950 5,035 42.0 31.0 16.6 26.2 
Caere eia aoa SEA 1953 5,829 45.0 36.5 21.9 26.0 
Panama... a.a.o caa 1950 805 33.7 22.4 15.9 23.9 . 
IMGXICO v6.2.3. css does Kea. 1950 25,791 34.6 24.1 15.1 20.3 
Costa Rica.. ........ r.a. 1950 801 19.5 10.9 — 19.7 
Colombia... ... anaana. 1951 11,548 29.3. 22.3 14.7 18.6 
BTS Zils 68.230 a nue 1950 51,942 26.8 20.2 13.2 17.6 
WParaguayeievasewscantess '.| 1950 1,341 20.0 15.0 15.0 15.4 
Mouadoriensneaysan eines 1950 3,203 24.1 17.8 14.6 14.9 
PEP iiss oo cicag oat haces 1955E 9,396 N.A. N.A. N.A. 14.1 
Nicaragua................ 1950 1,057 21.7 15.2 10.3 13.3 
El Salvador............... 1950 1,856 21.7 12.9 8.7 11.9 
Bol vid sorun a 1950 3,019 22.6 19.4 10.6 11.5 
Dominican Republic....... 1950 2,136 18.5 11.1 8.5 11.2 
Guatemala... a.so 1950 2,791 16.8 11.2 10.2 10.6 
Honduras... sa scueiaces _ 1950 1,369 11.9 6.8 _ 7.3 
mC) ee eR 1950 3,097 8.2 5.1 4.3 - 6.0 
United States............. 1950 150,697 54.4 41.2 29.4 55.9 
Canada: Terrei nue wes Zed 1951 14,009 45.4 35.1 23.3 35.5 


¢ Based on delimitations of metropolitan areas made by International Urban Research (see 


footnote 4 of text). 
E: Estimate. 
N.A.: Not available. 


Source: Census reports and estimates based on official sources. 


The summary figures conceal the great 
range in the degree of urbanization to 
be found among particular countries of 
Latin America, as a glance at Table 1 
will indicate. At the one extreme, nearly 
1 of every 2 Argentinians may be found 
in cities of 20,000 or more, while at the 
other end of the scale only 1 of 20 Hai- 
tians is similarly situated. Three coun- 
tries, Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, 
rank among the-most highly urbanized 
countries in the world; this may seem 
‘surprising since they are not heavily 
industrialized. 

The most impressive gains in urbani- 
` zation in recent years among the larger 
countries have come in that group most 


affected by rapid economic development. 
Venezuela leads the way, followed by 
Mexico and Colombia, with Brazil trail- 
ing somewhat. It is these countries 
which also possess the greatest immedi- 
ate potential for continued vigorous 
growth. Brazil, in particular, with only 
20 per cent of her large population in 
places of 20,000 or more, is in a posi- 
tion to increase greatly her urban popu- 
lation. 


METROPOLITAN POPULATIONS 


An important feature of Table 1 is a 
listing of the proportion of the popula- 
tion in metropolitan areas of 100,000 or 
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TABLE 2—GROWTH OF LARGE METROPOLITAN AREAS 


EARLY DATE RECENT DATE 

pete POPULATION? NATIONAL Year | POPULATION” NEE 

POPULATION OPUL 

Buenos Aires....... 1895 767,085 19.0 1955E | 5,617,300 29, 
Mexico City....... 1900 941,516 4.0 1955E 4,005,000 13. 
Rio de Janeiro 1900 744,998 4.3 1955E | 3,625,000 | 6. 
Sado Paulo......... 1900 239,820 1.4 1955E 3,325,000 5, 
Santiago... ....,.. 1907 332,724 10.3 1952C 1,387,600 22. 
Havana... ...a u 1899 308,067 19.6 1953C 1,240,400 21. 
TAMA E 1876 155,486 5.8 1955E 1,169,000 12. 
Caracas....... a+. 1920 118,312 4,8 1955E 967,200 16 
Bogoté...........- 1905 . 100,000 2.3 1955E 903,200 7. 


«The geographical limits of these metropolitan areas are not comparable in all cases | 


two time periods. 
C: Census. 
E: Estimate. 


Sources: Census reports for all earlier years; censuses and official estimates for later yea 


more for each country. This measure 
of the urban population has become in- 
creasingly necessary because—as in the 
United States—the rapid growth of the 
larger cities has tended to overrun city 
boundaries, making them obsolete as 
true indicators of the urban area. As 
an example, nearly 37 per cent of the 
population of Greater Buenos Aires is 
found beyond the city limits. The 
value of these metropolitan areas® is 
indicated by the case of Costa Rica. 


With only 11 per cent of her population . 


in cities of 20,000 or more, the country 
seems less urbanized than would be an- 
ticipated on the basis of her ranking on 


4 These figures are taken from a recent study 
by International Urban Research on the de- 
limitation of metropolitan areas throughout 
the world. A full explanation of the ap- 
proach used and of the components making 
up the metropolitan areas will be found in a 
forthcoming report by IUR. 

5Jt must be pointed out that these metro- 


politan designations do not represent a con- . 


tinuously built-up area since they are con- 
structed on the basis of entire administrative 
units and, therefore, contain some rural popu- 
lation. Within this limitation, however, they 
present a more faithful picture of large city 
development than any other available measure. 


other social and ‘economic char. 
istics. If the proportion in the Sar 
metropolitan area (20 per- cent) 


troduced, this acts to bring the co 


much closer to her expected positi 

The urban growth of recent yea 
not been equally shared by plac 
all size classifications. The larger 
have expanded more rapidly tha 
smaller ones. A number of metr 
tan centers have experienced re 
able gains over a number of yea 
may be noted from Table 2. ' 
are as yet no colossal urban agert 
comparable to London, Tokyo, anc 
York and nothing at all in the 
of industrial conurbations of the 
type, but in Buenos Aires the 1 
possesses a metropolitan populatic 
ceeding 5,000,000. Within a few 
this city will be joined, in the fiv 
lion class, by-Mexico City and po 
within a decade by both Rio de J: 
and Sao Paulo. In 1940 these 
cities were the only ones over thi 
lion mark but by now Santiago 
vana, Lima, and Caracas have : 
this select group. Bogota and M 
video will shortly qualify. 
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THe Hrou PRIMACY PATTERN 


The indices used to determine the de- 
gree of urbanization within a country 
do not tell the whole story. They may 
even obscure certain important features 
of the “pattern” or “hierarchy” of cities. 
Consider two large countries with nearly 
the same proportion of their popula- 
tions in metropolitan areas of 100,000 
or more: Colombia (19 per cent) and 
Mexico (20 per cent). Their apparent 
similarity breaks down when the indi- 
vidual cities, particularly the largest one, 
are considered. In Colombia, Bogota 
(715,250) is scarcely twice the size of 
the second city, Medellin (358,189), 
although it contains 33 per cent of 
the population in metropolitan areas. 
Mexico City (2,960,120), in contrast, 
is more than seven times larger than 
Guadalajara (413,413) and has 57 per 
cent of the total metropolitan popula- 
tion. . 

The Mexican case illustrates one of 
the most striking features of Latin 
American urbanization. No other ma- 
jor world region displays so consistently 
the pattern in which the primary or first 
city is many times larger than the sec- 
ond city.. An inspection of Table 3 
points up the fact that in sixteen of the 
twenty-one countries under considera- 
tion the first city is at least 3.7 times 
larger than the second city. These 
situations of high primacy—‘primate 
cities” as they are sometimes called— 
are to be found in all parts of Latin 
America, inland as well as on the coast; 
in large as well as small countries; un- 
der very different systems of political 
order; and in countries of various stages 
of economic development. 


Exceptions 


Only three countries, Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia, clearly do not con- 
form to the high-primacy pattern. The 
first two are perhaps only partial ex- 


ceptions for they have what might be 
termed a bi-primary pattern in which 
the first two cities are of nearly equal 
size and in turn are far larger than the 
third city. In Brazil it is Rio de Ja- 
neiro (3,052,012) and São Paulo (2,- 
471,082) compared to Recife (692,498). 
The phenomenal rise of Sao Paulo, with 
its great industrial development and cof- 
fee-rich hinterland, to a place where it 
now challenges Rio is well known. In 
Ecuador the main gap occurs between 
Guayaquil (266,637) and Quito (212,- 
135) on the one hand, and Cuenca (42,- 
000) on the other. Ecuador is unique 
within Latin America, for it is the. only 
country in which the capital, Quito, is 
not the largest city as well. Guayaquil, 
controlling the rich coastal lowland, has 
long had commercial supremacy. Co- 
lombia is of interest because it has per- 
haps the:most evenly distributed urban 
development in Latin America. Bogota 
(715,250), the. capital, has not slack- 
ened in its growth; but lesser cities, in 
particular Medellin (358,189), Barran- 
quilla (308,713), and Cali (284,186), 
have experienced rapid increase founded 
on industrial and commercial develop- 
ments. 


Concentration of functions 


How is it that these primate cities 
have built up such a superiority in num- 
bers and what does this signify? The 
use of city population differentials to 
determine situations of high primacy 
may be thought of simply as objective 
indices reflecting the concentration of 
key functions which these primate cities 
have been able to gather to themselves. 
This way of expressing the relative dif- 
ferences in the position and power of 
cities may in some cases actually un- 
derstate rather than exaggerate the po- 
sition of the largest city. The manner 
in which high primacy is established 
may be briefly traced historically. 

The Spanish colonial system provided 
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TABLE 3—POSITION OF THE LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS OF SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Geneve Remora as NUMBER oF TIMES 
METROPOLITAN AREA Var POPULATION POPULATION TO LARGER THAN SECOND 
NATIONAL POPULATION; METROPOLITAN AREA 
; (per cent) 
Montevideo......... vasea 1954E 850,000 32.7 17.0 
ASUDCION sive ase eee 1950 206,634 : 15.4 12.9 
Da OSC twice Sas hae Seon 1950 158,138 19.7 10.5 
Buenos Aires............45. 1947 4,723,918 - 29.7 8.9 
Guatemala City....... wanaat 2950 ' 295,971 10.6 8.2 
WAV alas oscil eaten Gti 1953 . 1,240,369 21.4 © TA 
WANE: oe oe Sete tee oe ak 1955E 1,169,000 12.4 7.3 
Mexico: Cityn i acc oe dadi 1950 2,960,120 11.5 7.2 
Port-au-Prince.............. 1950 185,606 6.0 6.4: 
Santlagos.4 isos ceva sels wef 1952 1,387,582 22.4 4,4 
Tegucigalpa................ 1950 99,948 7.3 4,2 
LA Paz ai ne oneai 1950 346,130 11.5 4.1 
San Salvador............... 1950 220,929 11.9 4.0 
MANA Git riean 1950 140,334 _ 13.3 3.9 
Ciudad Trujillo............. 1950 239,464 11.2 3.7 
San uamea EnG 1950 465,741 2e 3.7 
Panama City .ois sca teucsses 1950 192,806 23.9 ‘ 3.1 
CAYACAS ioe She eee net 1950 790,456 15.7 2.9 
BOG riora dae dace eae ese 1951 715,250 6.2 2.0 
Guayaquil, ..< sic ss dian: 1950 266,637 8.3 1.3 
Rio de Janeiro...........4.. 1950 3,052,012 - 5.9 l 1.2 
New York oc dar cee bese 1950 12,911,994 86 2.3 
Montreal..... 0.0... 0.20006. 1931 1,454,645 10.4 11 


E: Estimate. 


Sources: Census reports and estimates based on official sources, 


a congenial environment for the rise of 
these cities. Under a centralized gov- 
ernment such key institutions as the 
viceroy, the audiencia, the cabildo, the 
consulado, the archdiocese, and the uni- 
versity were all located in one urban 
center. With independence the capital 
cities became the focus of urban de- 
velopment and the unquestioned com- 
mercial, financial, and cultural centers 
within their respective countries. Their 
position was strengthened all the more 
if they happened to be deep-water ports 
as well. The peculiar nature of the ex- 
port economies of these nations had the 
effect of maximizing the concentration 
of wealth and power. The absentee 
owners who controlled the plantations, 
landed estates, and mines preferred to 
spend most of their time and money in 


the capital. Anybody who was some- 
body, or who wanted to become some- 
body, found it mandatory to locate in 
the capital. 

All of these various activities have a 
way of reinforcing one another in prac- 
tice with the result that once such an 
association became well established it 
was exceedingly difficult for any other 
urban center to challenge the supremacy 
of the primate city. In most countries 
the pattern was set very early and sub- 
sequently never seriously modified. In- 
terestingly enough, the recent moderni- 
zation of many of these countries has 
had the effect of strengthening, tempo- 
rarily at least, the position of the pri- 
mate city. As governments expand the 
scope of their activities, this is reflected 
in the rapid growth of the centralized 
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administrative bureaucracies. The char- 
acteristic preference of private investors 
for commitments in urban real estate 


has encouraged building booms in the 


capital city. Many industries have 
chosen to locate here in order to be 
near an abundant, trained labor supply 
and a large and affluent consumer mar- 
ket. The energetic rail- and road-con- 
struction programs have inevitably made 
the largest city the hub of the trans- 
portation network, thus facilitating the 
movement of goods and people to the 
capital and thereby extending the hin- 
terland of the city, 


Parasitic cities? ; 


The pattern of high primacy just de- 
scribed has been frequently noted and 
almost as frequently deplored, at times 
in very strong terms. Among the many 
criticisms are the following: the pri- 
mate city tends to monopolize thé pro- 
fessional and skilled personnel, leaving 
other sections of the country without 
needed services; the capital is able to 
command more than its share of na- 
tional revenues; directly or indirectly, 
the largest city hinders the development 
of medium-sized cities; all cultural life 
is concentrated in the capital, leaving 
the rest of the country as-a provincial 
“desert.” These criticisms culminate in 
the charge that the primate city con- 
sumes but does not produce; that it is 
“parasitic” in the sense that it does not 
contribute to the economic development 
of the country. 

These criticisms doubtless contain 
much truth, but there has been loose 
thinking and remarkably little actual 
research on this important matter. Why 
is it that those who say primate cities 
are “disproportionately” large never 
state the standard by which this judg- 
ment is made? Viewed statistically, the 
primate pattern is the expected one. 
Similarly, it is not sufficient to charge 
that these cities are “parasitic” with- 
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out being able to specify in some ob- 
jective manner and with some precision 
the negative consequences of this con- 
dition.. This is rarely, if ever, done. A 
certain confusion seems to exist which 
would make the leading city directly 
responsible for the poverty and back- 
wardness of the rural areas. 

Perhaps some of these cities are not 
nearly so “parasitic” as charged. After 
all, a certain degree of concentration of- 
fers undeniable advantages as well as 
possible disadvantages. A number of 
countries, and here Central America and 
part of the Caribbean come to mind, 
are so small they literally cannot afford 
to disperse their meagre resources which 
are of much greater value if concen- 
trated in one city. Even Montevideo, 
the most extreme example of primary 
concentration, cannot be simply dis- 
missed as “megacephalic” and a drain 
on the economy. ‘True, more than a 
third of the population of Uruguay re- 
sides in Montevideo; but the total popu- 
lation is not large and the economy, 
based on beef and wool, does not re- 
quire a numerous and permanent rural 
population. The size of the capital it- 
self is not out of line according to met- 
ropolitan standards. Could the coun- 
try as effectively provide the many 
services and amenities which are pres- 
ently to be found in the capital if some- 
how this metropolis were to be sepa- 
rated into two or three smaller centers? 
It is doubtful. 


` URBANIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


What has just been said concerning 
the role of the first city in the economy 
suggests the comparable hazards to be 
encountered in making specific state- 
ments about the part played by the 
whole urbanization process. Unques- 
tionably, there is a close and important 
association between economic growth 
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and urbanization,® but it is difficult to 
determine the exact nature of this rela- 
tionship and its possible variability. Of 
special interest here is the idea that 
many of the Latin American countries 


are “overurbanized” in the sense that. 


city growth is running ahead of eco- 
nomic development. 

- We have already noted the rapidity 
of urban growth during the last decade. 
What was happening simultaneously in 
the economic sector? According to cal- 
culations made by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, an impres- 
sive performance was registered as the 
gross product for the decade grew by 
about 60 per cent.” This would seem to 
indicate that the economic sphere has 
had an expansion quite comparable to 
the urban growth for the same period. 
The gross product, nevertheless, is too 
general an index to throw much light on 
the subject of overurbanization: Let us 
turn instead to an analysis of the labor 
force and a consideration of the rela- 
tionship between the broad categories of 
-manufacturing—including construction 
—and services—including transporta- 
tion. In the well-developed industrial 
‘countries of Western Europe employ- 


8 Using as a crude but reliable index of eco- 
nomic development the per cent of occupied 
males engaged in agriculture, it is no accident 
that the most urbanized country, Argentina, 
has the lowest proportion (30 per cent) in ag- 
` riculture; while Haiti, the least urbanized, has 
the highest (87 per cent). For the entire list 
of countries the rank correlation between per 
cent in metropolitan areas and per cent in ag- 
riculture is very high, — .96. Other economic 
indicators, such as per capita income and gross 
product per capita, also produce high correla- 
tions. 

7For the same period it was estimated that 
the nonagricultural population increased by as 
much as 43 per cent. These figures are taken 
from “Changes in Employment Structure in 
Latin America, 1945-1955,” Economic Bulletin 
for Latin America, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Santiago: 
United Nations, 1957), pp. 15-42. Much of 
the subsequent discussion will rely on data 
from this fine article. 


$ 
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ment in the manufacturing and in the 
services sectors is almost equal, with a 
ratio of about 1.0: In Latin America 
the ratio is much higher in favor of 
services, averaging 1.4 and in several 
cases going over 2.0. Since the United 
States also ranks high (1.5) it might be 
assumed that this is a sign of healthy 
economic advancement. There is a very 
important difference, however, for in the 
United States the development of the 
services sector was preceeded by a great 
rise in productivity brought about by 
an expansion in manufacturing. In 
Latin America the expansion in services 
has preceded rather than followed any 
growth in manufacturing. Moreover, 
within the omnibus category of services, 
it is the least productive components, 
such as petty commerce and certain per- 
sonal services, which make up a sizable 
part of the.total. After demonstrating 
the low level of industrialization in ur- 
ban areas the Economic Commission for 
Latin America concludes “. . . the ur- 
ban population appears overburdened 
with services, whose development is ap- 
parently out of proportion to existent 
manufacturing activities.” $ 

What are the implications of this 
lack of industrialization for the problem 
of overurbanization? Perhaps the very 
term “overurbanized” serves to create a 
misleading impression in this matter for, 
paradoxically, it is the “overurbanized” 
countries that are “overruralized” as 
well; and the real solution to this prob- 
lem does not lie in reducing the urban 
population, but in increasing it. Why 
is this so? The answer lies in the fact 
that the economies of these countries 
are so poorly developed that the avail- 
able manpower resources are ineffec- 
tively utilized in boż% urban and rural 
areas. Consequently, in order to im- 
prove upon the existing low productiv- 
ity, the pervasive underemployment in 


8 Ihid., p. 40. 
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agriculture should be remedied by send- 
ing the superfluous population to the 
cities where they may be absorbed into 
industrial employment. As we have just 
seen, this ideal solution has not worked 
out well in practice. There has been a 
growing stream of migrants from the 
_ rural areas, but industrial employment 
opportunities have not been commensu- 
rate with the influx. ‘Still, this kind of 
“overurbanization” is probably a more 
favorable sign of economic advance than 
a situation with very little urbaniza- 
tion. The latter implies a static con- 
dition while the former -signifies a cer- 
tain amount of flux and disruption of 
old patterns which may eventually pro- 
vide a firm foundation for economic bet- 
terment. At least the recent migrants 
to the cities, while they may not be 
properly utilized, are shedding some of 
their rural-based conceptions and be- 
‘coming more acclimated to urban con- 
ditions. 


Sources OF URBAN GROWTH 


The remarkable growth of Latin 
American centers has resulted from a 
.combination of natural increase, immi- 
gration, and internal migration. The 
importance of each of these factors de- 
serves a brief discussion. 

As in all authenticated cases through- 
out the world, the fertility rates in Latin 
American cities are significantly lower 
than in rural areas. Compared to most 
Western cities, however, the urban rates 
of ‘natural increase are relatively high. 
This is due in part to the youthful age 
structure of these cities with a conse- 
quent large number of young adults and 
a low death rate. Accurate vital sta- 
. tistics, even for the largest cities, are 
still too scarce to permit a precise 
evaluation of the importance of this 
component of growth, but it is sizable. 

The immigration factor is of minimal 
significance at the present time. In the 
past Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile in 
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particular received large numbers of Eu- 
ropean migrants, most of whom chose 
to locate in the chief cities. Currently, 
the only country with an appreciable 
number of immigrants is Venezuela. 

If immigration is no longer much of 
a factor, and natural increase an im- 
portant but not a decisive one, it fol- 
lows that the main source of- growth is 
to be found in the swelling stream of 
rural-urban migration. Here too, the 
available: evidence is very slight, but 
for the larger cities this factor prob- 
ably represents well over half of the 
total gain. 


The move to the city 


The process of migration to Latin 
American cities is still far from being 
clearly understood. Census and other 
statistical materials are scarce and pro- 
vide only an indirect measure of the 
movement and its sources. The few 
empirical studies are valuable but lim- 
ited in their generality. We have but 


. little knowledge of the following: the 


social context in which pressures to 
move are generated, facilitated, or dis- 
couraged and the selective process by 
which some go and others remain; the 
way in which the migrant becomes 
aware of alternative urban destinations 
and choice among them is reached; and 
finally, the actual sequence of move- 
ment from the village to the large city.® 


9 A ‘prevalent theory is that it occurs by 
stages; from the villages to small towns and 
finally to the large cities. If so, we might ex- 
pect a more vigorous growth in the smaller 


- urban centers, but in most countries these 


places have not shown much increase. In 
Mexico, for example, a large part of the 
growth of Mexico City has come from‘ mi- 
grants of the adjoining state of Mexico. The 
gain in the population of all urban centers of 
5,000 or more in-this state during the 1940- 
1950 period did not exceed 15 per cent. If 
the step-by-step theory is true in this case it 
would require a remarkably high turnover in 
the population of the towns of the state, 
which is unlikely. In this case most of the 


aN 
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In view of the substantial amount of 
rural-urban migration in recent years we 


may presume that the move to the city 


must now be less of a bold adventure 
than formerly. The isolation of the 
village has often been lessened by the 
existence of a new road which provides 
direct transportation to the metropolis. 
The horizons of the village are broad- 
ened by the wider dissemination of in- 
formation via radios and reading mate- 
rials to an increasingly literate popula- 
tion. But most of all, the villager who 
decides to transfer his residence does 
not feel that he is doing something un- 
usual; others he has known have done 
it before him. Perhaps a relative or 
former villager now living in the city 
has been urging him to make the trip 
for some time, even to the point of 
helping finance the journey. Once mi- 
gratory channels are laid down they 
make the subsequent flow of people 
much easier, 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


In closing we may offer some specu- 


. lations as to the likely course of ur- 


banization in Latin America as a whole 
over the medium term. The question, 
of course, is not whether urban growth 
will continue, but whether the rapid 
momentum of recent decades will be 
maintained. The answer would seem to 
be in the affirmative. ‘There are indi- 


. cations that total population growth 


seems certain to remain strong. If the 
medium forecasts recently made by the 
United Nations are at all close to their 
mark, the population should double it- 
self over the 1950-1980 period. The 
forecast for the economic sphere is much 
less certain. Despite efforts to achieve 
greater balance in their economies, most 





migrants probably. made a direct trip to 
Mexico City. 


countries have not been able to estab- 
lish a sound industrial base, and, there- 
fore, the current imbalance between 
manufacturing and services will prob- ` 
ably persist for some time. This con- 
dition did not seem to retard recent ur- 
ban growth, but it may do so in the 
future. Migration to the cities will 
doubtless remain strong despite the 
growing inability of the large urban 
centers to provide adequate housing, 
services, and even suitable employment 
for the flood of newcomers. There is 
a growing awareness among the rural 
populace that levels of living are higher 
in the city and, as noted previously, the 
actual transfer of residence is becoming 
a more familiar and easy step. 

Another intriguing question is how 
much longer the present high-primacy 
pattern will prevail. In the smaller 
countries the first city will probably not 
be challenged, but in the larger ones 
it may become increasingly difficult for 
the primate city to maintain its su- 
premacy over a much greater popula- 
tion. If some of these cities were sim- 
ply to maintain their present rates of 
growth for two decades, gigantic ag- 
glomerations would result—for example, 
Mexico City with more than 10,000,000. 
This seems improbable, but it is diff- 
cult to pinpoint the factors which would 
serve to brake the vigorous expansion of 
such centers. As industrialization pro- 
grams succeed, we may expect a rise of 
manufacturing centers favorably located 
with respect to raw materials; but it is 
likely to be some time before this fea- 
ture has much impact. Recently some 
governments have explicitly recognized 
the problem of extreme centralization 
and have taken steps to decentralize 


‘some of their own operations and to en- 


courage the advance of cities other than 
the capital. It is too early to pass on 
the success of these efforts, but histori- 
cal example cautions that the conscious 


Economic Development, Social Change and 
Population Problems in Brazil’ 


By L. A. Costa PINTO AND WALDEMIRO BAZZANELLA 


Abstract: This article deals with significant aspects of social change in modern 
Brazil and particularly with the main demographic implications. Brazil’s society 
is changing—old patterns persist, but do not prevail; new patterns are present, 
but are not dominant. The social change is the result of the transition from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy, from a rural to an urban society, and from a 
parochial to a more secular way of life. Emerging social classes include an 
urban proleteriat, a middle class, and a bourgeoisie of merchants and industrial- 
ists. The government is exercising great efforts to accelerate the rate of eco- 
nomic development of the country. An important feature of Brazil’s demogra- 
phy is the high rate of natural increase in the population due mainly to the high 


birth rate and declining death rate, particularly in infant mortality—Ed. 


RAZIL is today the laboratory of a 

great historical experience in which 
we can observe, with almost classic pu- 
rity, the process of economic develop- 
ment with its profound implications for 
all spheres of social life. The forces of 
social change that have made of Brazil 
a “modern nation” in the last fifty years 
are so Clearly operative in all aspects of 
our national life that both national and 
foreign students of Brazilian society find 
themselves discussing the factors, con- 
ditions, and perspectives of that basic 
process regardless of the original focus 
of their studies. 
lorists, politicians, jurists, journalists, 
tourists, and even demagogues are fas- 
cinated by the theme, although most of 
them are not equipped to handle the 


1 Translated from the Portuguese by Esdras 
Borges-Costa, Fellow of the Population Coun- 
cil, pursuing graduate study at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


- demographic implications. 
- that our remarks will be enough to show 


Anthropologists, folk-: 


subject. The basic transformations that 
Brazil is undergoing today are the sub- 
ject of much talk but little study. 

Our purpose here is only to present 
a tentative approach to some of the 
more significant aspects of social change 
in modern Brazil, particularly the main 
We hope 


that Brazil, whose frontiers contain 
more than half of the population of 
Latin America, is a huge laboratory full 
of variety and possibilities for research 
where a movement in space may lead 
one back in time, and where one can 
find not only the fastest growing city in 
the world but extensive areas where, as 
a picturesque Indian expression goes, 
“the white man’s hand never put her 
foot.” 

To study contemporary Brazilian so- 
ciety, we should start with the funda- 
mental notion that we are observing a 
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changing society at the very moment 
when the old pattern persists, but no 
longer prevails, and the new one, though 
present, is not yet dominant. . Undoubt- 
edly this structural imbalance and di- 
versity in Brazilian society is an his- 
torical product. Without going into de- 
tails, we may note that the present turn 


is the climax of the great transformation. 


which began at the end of the last cen- 
tury—the transition from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy; from a predomi- 
nantly rural to a predominantly urban 


society; from an archaic, parochial, and ` 


personal ‘style of life to another more 
modern, more contractual, and more 
secular style. 

In this process which has brought a 
growing integration to our national 
community, the sphere of economic de- 
velopment is the one in which the po- 
litical authority exerts its main effort 
to accelerate deliberately the rhythm of 
change. In this way change has been 
stimulated in many ways through the 
displacement of traditional economic 


patterns by new ones, geared to indus- 
The more spontaneous 


trialization. 
economic changes are less and less nu- 
merous while the intentional promotion 
of planned change tends to increase. As 
a result of the inevitable priority that 
is given to the economic sphere by pol- 
icy makers concerned with the moderni- 
- gation of Brazilian life, the changes in 
the social structure seem to be even less 
intentional or desired, even more spon- 
taneous, not planned, almost anarchi- 
cal; consequently the total configuration 
is asymmetrical, the rhythm of change 
of the various parts being extremely 
unequal. 

The fundamental problems of the 


Brazilian society take shape and emerge . 


precisely at these points of cleavage, 
contradiction and discontinuity. The 
demographic questions that particularly 
interest us in this paper are an excellent 
thermometer of the over-all situation; 
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they facilitate statistical analyses of so- 
cial processes and problems that in. other 
spheres appear more imponderable, less 
capable of objective record and study.’ 


BrAZIL’s POPULATION GROWTH 


The main feature of the Brazilian de- 
mographic situation is. the exceptionally 
high rate of natural increase of the pop- 
ulation. In 1890 the Brazilian popula- 
tion amounted to 14.3 million while in 
1940 it was around 41.2 million—a 
multiplication by three within a 50-year 
period. In 1950 the number was 51.9 
million, a 26 per cent increase over the 
figure for 1940. The annual geometric 
rate of growth was 21.5 per thousand 
between 1890 and 1940 and 23.8 per 
thousand between 1940 and 1950. This 
extraordinary rhythm of growth is 
mainly due to a very high birth rate 
which hovers around 42 to 44 per thou- 
sand while the death rate is around 18 
to 20 per thousand per year. Appar- 
ently this rate of growth is far from 
declining. It is true that the annual 
average of live ‘births per thousand 
women from 15 to 49 years of age 
dropped slightly from 178.7 in the pe- | 
riod 1930-1940 to 177.3 in 1940-1950; 
but this decline in fertility was suffi- 
ciently compensated by a parallel de- 
cline of the death rate, particularly of 
infant mortality. We lack reliable mor- 
tality data on the total population, but 
we may well use as an illustration the 
reported rates of infant mortality - for 
the state of Sao Paulo and some state 


2 We should say, incidentally, that both the 
earlier absence and then the later neglect’ of 
demographic material are among the reasons 
a recent generation of Brazilian sociologists ` 
have tried to compensate for lack of data and 
scientific concepts by resorting to tempera- 
mental interpretations of Brazil’s social situa- 
tion. Because of their literary flavor and 
spectacular setting, such interpretations have 
gained wide circulation both within the coun- 
try and abroad out of proportion to their 
scant Scientific validity. 


BRAZIL’S DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


capitals during the years around 1940 
and 1950. In the period of 1939-1941 
the rate of infant mortality in the state 
of Sao Paulo was 162.7 per thousand; 
in 1949-1951 it had dropped to 111.2 
per thousand. For the same two pe- 
riods the rates of infant mortality de- 
clined from 159.3 to 97.2 in the Federal 
District and from 137.8 to 93.4 within 
the municipal limits of São Paulo, the 
capital of the state. Even in the eco- 
- nomically less developed areas it seems 
that infant mortality has declined stead- 
ily. In the municipality of Recife, the 
capital of the state of Pernambuco, the 
rates of infant mortality were 272.3 in 
1939-1941 and 243.6 in 1949-1951; for 
the municipality of Salvador, the capi- 
tal of the state of Bahia, the figures 
were, respectively, 206.3 and 162.6. 

We can then say that whereas the 
birth rate in Brazil is among the highest 
in the world, its death rate has gradu- 
ally declined as a result of new methods 


of fighting endemic diseases and of eco- 


nomic development with the consequent 
betterment of life conditions. 

It is estimated that the Brazilian pop- 
ulation will exceed 66 million by 1960. 
Although population forecasts are haz- 
ardous when referring to lengthy peri- 
ods, we may expect that by 1980 Brazil 
will have about 100 million people. 

With a high ‘rate of fertility and a 
still quite high mortality rate, Brazil 
has a very young population. In 1950, 
52.4 per cent of its total population 
were less than 20 years old, 43.2 per 
cent were in the 20 to 59 age bracket, 
and only 4.2 per cent were older than 
60. Although an advantage so far as 
the future development of the Brazilian 
population is concerned, this age struc- 
ture creates problems at present because 
the proportion of inactive people is quite 
high in relation to the size of the active 
population. According to the life tables 
for the period 1940-1950, the average 
life expectancy was 39.3 years for men, 
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45.5 years for women, and 42.3 years 
for both sexes combined. 

For an adequate picture of the demo- 
graphic situation of modern Brazil it is 
not enough to note the rapid growth of 
her population. Its ecologic distribu- 
tion and its composition, which are 
undergoing great changes, should also 
be pointed out. Those changes are 
mainly a result of the over-all process 
of economic development whose impact 


marks so conspicuously the present so- 


cial situation of Brazil. Following the 
creation of a free-labor market after the 
abolition of slavery in 1888, industriali- 
zation became possible; it really started 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, took a firm impulse after World 
War I, and has considerably accelerated 
since World War II. 


A GROWING INDUSTRIAL LABOR FORCE 


< In 1920 the number of industrial 
workers in Brazil was 275,512; it was 
781,185 in 1940 and 1,256,807 in 1950 
—an increase of 4.5 times in thirty 
years. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
number of firms operating in manufac- 
turing increased from 40,983 to 78,434 
establishments. In the same period the 
people employed by those concerns rose 
from 1,400,000 to 2,230,000, an increase 
of 59.3 per cent. The percentage of 
people employed in manufacture among 
the total active population of the coun- 
try was 4.8 per cent in 1940 but 6.1 per 
cent in 1950. On the other hand the 
percentage of the active population em- 
ployed in agriculture and cattle raising 
declined during the same period from 
32.5 per cent to 27.0 per cent. These 
data show clearly that an urban pro- 
letariat is in the course of formation 
which, although still relatively small, 
has a decisive influence in Brazil today 
particularly in the political sphere. 
The highest percentage increase, 134.2 
per cent between 1940 and 1950, was in 
the number of people employed in serv- 
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ices and social activities. Among the 
total active population 3.1 per cent were 
employed in services in 1940, but 5.8 
‘ per cent in 1950. These indices illus- 
trate the expansion of tertiary activities, 


a clear indication of urbanization, since 


the supply of services is a predomi- 
nantly urban activity. 

The clear change in the occupational 
pyramid of Brazil becomes even more 
evident if we consider that from 1940 to 
1950 the active population occupied in 
agriculture and cattle raising increased 
by only 4.6 per cent, while the rise for 
people employed in manufacturing was 
about 59.4 per cent; in the same period 
the rate of increase in labor force for 
the supply of services was -134.2 per 
cent and 38.9 per cent for commerce, 
transportation, and communications. 

An important aspect of the changes 
in the labor force is the increasing par- 
ticipation of women, especially in the 
field of services where the number of 
female workers rose 2.6 times—from 
438,000 in 1940 to 1,160,000 in 1950. 
Apparently this considerable increase in 
female participation in the labor force 
is related to the growing bureaucracy of 
Brazilian society. 

The process of industrialization which 
depends upon the formation of an ex- 
tensive internal market and consequent 
development of transportation and com- 
munications has greatly contributed to 
social integration in Brazil. In the past, 
Brazil has been an economic archipelago 
whose units were more closely connected 
to the external markets than with each 
other; it is now becoming a completely 
integrated economic continent. This 
integrative tendency, however, is offset 
by the unequal development of the dif- 
ferent regions. Industrialization is con- 
centrated in eastern and southern Bra- 
zil, mainly in the metropolitan areas of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo city; 
these two cities alone are responsible for 
50 per cent of the total value of Bra- 
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zilian industrial production. Here again 
the structural diversity of Brazilian so- 
ciety is reflected in regional contrasts. 
There are areas where an archaic, tradi- 
tional, and backward type of economy 
still prevails firmly rooted in huge es- - 
tates under extensive cultivation by 
primitive. techniques. There are other 
areas which are characterized by an in- 
dustrialism, a mass market, and modern 
metropolises, or by an increasingly ra- 


_tionalized agriculture. 


URBANIZATION AND INTERNAL 
MIGRATION 


In Brazil urbanization is rapidly pro- 
gressing and is closely related, as else- 
where, to the process of industrializa- 
tion. In 1940, 68.8 per cent of our 
population was classified as rural and in 
1950, 63.8 per cent. Marked differ- 
ences in the rural proportion reflect a 
diversity of industrialization among the 
different regions of the country. In 
southern Brazil the rural population 
dropped from 63.2 per cent to 58.1 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950. In the 
eastern region, where the Federal Dis- 
trict is located, the change was from 
66.9 per cent in 1940 to 61.0 in 1950. 
In 1950 Sao Paulo, the most industrial- 


` ized state of the Federation, for the first 


time in the history of Brazil reached a 
situation in which the urban population 
—52.6 per cent—-exceeded the rural pop- 
ulation—47.4 per cent. The population 
of Sao Paulo city multiplied 70 times in 
eighty years! The proportion of the 
population of the state of Sao Paulo 
living in Sao Paulo city was 3.7 per cent 
in 1872 but around 25 per cent in 1950. 

For the whole country the rural pop- 
ulation increased by 16.9-per cent from 
1940 to 1950 while the urban and sub- 
urban population increased by 45.8 per 
cent during the same period. The high 
rate of increase of the suburban popu- 
Jation indicates that urbanization is pro- 
gressing not only through the formation 
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of new cities, but also with the expan- 
sion of metropolitan centers such as the 
capitals of several states, especially the 
cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
Since the population of the suburbs in 
Brazil is composed mainly of lower 
emiddle-class people and industrial work- 
ers, the growth of suburbia suggests that 
a lower middle class is in the course of 
formation and also that a considerable 
part of the Brazilian population is en- 
tering the situation of the proletarian. 

During the period 1940-1950 the 
total Brazilian population increased by 
26.0 per cent—from 41 to 52 million— 
while the urban and suburban popula- 
tion increased by 45.8 per cent—from 
12.9 to 18.8 million. 

The principal source of this urbaniza- 
tion is the current of rural-urban migra- 


tion. The attraction of the big cities 


and of pioneer areas now being cleared 
mainly for the cultivation of coffee ap- 
peals to the people of economically stag- 
nant regions; as a result Brazil is one 


of the countries with a very high degree 


of spatial mobility. 

We do not have data for a direct ap- 
praisal of these internal migratory move- 
- ments. However, we can gauge their 

magnitude by the indirect method of 
counting the people who are now living 
in other regions than the one in which 
they were born. In 1940, 3,451,000 
people were living in a state other than 
their native one; for 1950 the corre- 
sponding number was 5,206,000. We 
should note that these figures refer to 


the net internal migration between the ` 


. States; they overlook seasonal internal 
migrations and other cases of return of 
migrants to their state of origin; they 
also overlook movements occurring 
within the boundaries of each state. 
The number of migrants who died be- 
tween these two census years are also 
not represented here. At any rate, it 
is extremely significant that the per- 
centage of the Brazilian population who 
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was living in other than their state of 
birth increased from 8.3 per cent in 
1940 to about 10 per cent in 1950. 

The main direction of rural-urban mi- 
gration is towards the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and São Paulo. The destination 
of most of the rural-rural migrants is 
the pioneer areas of Northern Parana, 
Western São Paulo or Southern Mato 
Grosso where the economic frontier is 
being widened, above all, by the clear- 
ance of wild land for coffee raising. In 
1950, 930,000 people living in the Fed- 
eral District—that is 40 per cent of its 
2.3 million population—had been born 
in other units of the Federation. The 
actual contribution of internal migration 
to the population growth of Rio de 
Janeiro city is even greater than these 
figures indicate if we consider that a 
relatively high fertility prevails among 
the migrants. : 

The great volume of internal migra- 
tion is also reflected in the sex compo- 
sition of the population of different 
regions already established. The gener- 
alization that the longer the distance be- 
tween the centers of attraction and the 
area of origin, the larger the percentage 
of male migrants, is valid in the case of 
Brazil. The Northeast region, very far 
from the centers of attraction in the 
South, is a good illustration; in 1950 it 
had, among its population of 15 to 39 . 
years of age, 2,531,000 women and 2,- 
277,000 men—that is a proportion of 90 
men per 100 women. In addition to the 
higher mortality of males, the excess of 
male migrants is certainly an important 
factor in producing this result. The ex- 
cess of the number of women over the 
number of men decreases as we ap- 
proach the centers of migratory attrac- 
tion until we reach the extreme contrary 
case of the state of Rio de Janeiro. 
Here there are more men than women 
mainly because of the great demand for 
female labor in the nearby Federal 
District. í 
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THE EMERGING CLASS STRUCTURE 


The emergence of new social classes 
is one of the social changes seen partic- 


ularly in the more developed areas of . 


Brazil. In addition to the formation of 
an urban proletariat and of a middle 
class, a bourgeoisie of merchants and in- 
dustrialists is now present and seeks to 
- conquer the dominant place previously 
held by the traditional agrarian elite of 
the great landlords. In this transfer of 
elites, of definition and redefinition of 
their social role, the values associated 
with the two often antagonistic styles of 
life are marked by considerable ambiva- 
lence. The current expression, “crisis of 
the elites,” is justified if it means that 
the industrial and commercial elites 
have not yet quite taken. the position of 
dominance that the agrarian elites are 
gradually loosing. The structural di- 
versification of Brazilian society can be 
clearly seen in what is happening to the 
elites. Brazil no longer has a single co- 
hesive elite with one system of values 
and one style of life and thought. Two 
blocks of approximately the same 
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‘strength compete for power and prestige 


—one struggling to keep a previous po- 
sition of dominance and the other to 
conquer a new position. 

Obviously the formation of those new 
classes deeply affects the patterns of so- 
cial mobility. In addition to the very ~ 
sizable degree of spatial mobility men- 
tioned above, a high rate of social mo- 
bility is bringing about considerable. al- 
terations in the demographic. composi- 
tion of the various social classes. As 
social mobility increases, the pattern of 
stratification is changing. 


CONCLUSION 


The brief remarks of this paper are 
meant to illustrate, with data on popu- 
lation composition and movement, the 
present process of development in Bra- 
zil. Let us emphasize, however, that 


Brazil is only at the beginning not at 
the end of a long process of change. 


She is catching up with speed. The re- 
sults, particularly in the demographic 
sphere, will be clear only in the long 
run, although their direction is already 


` becoming manifest. 


The ‘Caribbean Islands’ 


By G. W. ROBERTS 


Abstract: With high population densities, large proportions dependent on ag- 
riculture, and rates of natural increase generally in excess of 2 per cent per year, 
the Caribbean exemplifies all the modern demographic problems of the under- 
developed areas of the world. Fertility remains high, though there is some 
suggestion of a decline in Puerto Rico, and mortality has declined steeply in 


nearly all the islands. 


Recent emigration has reduced rates of growth in Puerto 


Rico and the British Islands, but the indications are that massive increments 
are to be expected unless definite policies of fertility control materialize. 


LL OF the islands of the Caribbean 

-à Archipelago, despite their contrast- 
ing geography and diverse historical and 
cultural development, exemplify in one 
way or another the modern demographic 
problems of the world’s so-called under- 
developed regions. With a combined 
population of more than 17 million, 
they have, for example, a high average 
population density, for their total ter- 


ritory is only about 86,000 square miles, ` 


approximately the size of British Guiana. 
The three Republics comprise 85 per 
cent of the total area and about two- 
thirds of the total population (see 
"Table 1). Accordingly, the smaller 
islands have in general higher densities 
than the Republics. Barbados stands 
at the top with 1,380 persons per square 
mile; in Puerto Rico the figure is 660, 
in Martinique 560, and in the Wind- 
wards 380. Everywhere the evidence 
of overcrowding is patent. 

High proportions of males engaged in 
agriculture indicate both the poverty 
and the continued dependence of the 
Caribbean on export crops. The pro- 


1 Exluded from this survey are the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, the Jamaican dependencies (Turks, 
Caicos, and Cayman Islands), and all the 
mainland colonial territories. 


portion is greatest in Haiti (89 per 


. cent) and in the Dominican Republic 


(76 per cent). Only three countries 
have less than 40 per cent of their gain- 
fully occupied males in agriculture— 
Trinidad and Barbados (31 per cent), 
and the Virgin Islands (26 per cent). 
Throughout the region, mounting popu- 
lation pressure on the land is forcing 
governments to concentrate on the ex- 
pansion of nonagricultural sectors of 
their economies. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN 
THE ISLANDS 


Past population growth, so closely 
linked with the historical development 
of the region, cannot be discussed in 
detail here, but some of its salient fea- 
tures must be noted. 


British Islands. 


The British islands of the region, 
with their essentially Negro populations, 
have grown more slowly than the largely 
white populations of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Between the 1840’s and 1955 
the population of these islands rose 
from 0.76 million to 2.93 million, the 
3.9-fold increase being less than that 
for Cuba (5.8-fold) and that for Puerto 


G. W. Roberts, Barbados, B.W I., is Vital Statistics Adviser, Development and Wel- 
fare Organization, Barbados, BW.. He is the author of The Population of Jamaica 
(1957) and of several papers on the demography of the West Indies. 
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TABLE 1—POPULATION, DENSITIES, PROPORTION GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MALES 
IN AGRICULTURE AND VITAL RATES FOR CARIBBEAN ISLANDS, 1955 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


128 
PER CENT 
eae Poruasion| Persons | OF Marrs 
sd Mire CULTURE BIRTH Dane: |) D LURA 

Cubanen atesar aa 5,829 130 47.1- 31 
IE Fet a POE 3,305 310 88.7 33—40 
Dominican Republic... ... 2,404 130 76.4 42 
Puerto Rico.............- 2,263 660 48.4 35.0 7.2 21.8 
Virgin Islands............ 24 180 25.8 36.6 12.5 24.1 
Jamaican e ea 1,542 350 57.1 36.2 9.9 26.3 
Trinidad <cs..-seteseese: 721 360 31.2 41.9 10.4 31.5 
Barbados...:........-- iy 229 1,380 31.2 33.2 12.6 20.6 
Windwards............-. 313 380 58.2 43.7 13.5 30.2 
Leewards...... oat rene 128 300 54.8 39.9 11.2 28.7 
Netherland Antilles....... 182 490 — 33.1 5.1 28.0 
Martinique....:......... 240. 560 51:8 39.5 ` 10.8 28.7 
Guadeloupe.........-.... 230 330 54.1 12.4 27.8 
All islands............45. 17,410 200 


Note. These values are taken mainly from ‘the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1956. 


Estimates for Cuba are for 1954. 


Rico (5-fold) over the same period. 
Though differential rates of migration 
contributed to these variations, it seems 
that the low reproductive capacity with 
‘which slavery endowed the Negro was 
the principal factor involved. 

Where immigration was heaviest 
growth was greatest. Trinidad, for in- 
stance, which received large increments 
from indenture immigration, shows a 
population increase from 73,000 in 1344 
to 721,000 in 1955, this 10-fold expan- 
sion being by far the greatest in the 
Caribbean. On the other hand the 
small increases shown over the same pe- 
riod by Barbados (87 per cent) and the 
Leewards (53 per cent) derive from the 
low level of immigration and the ap- 


preciable emigration during 1881-1921.°. 


The year 1921 is important; it marks 


the emergence of a new phase of popu- © 


lation growth for the British islands. 
Growth was no longer determined pri- ` 
marily by external migration. Instead, 


the rapidly declining mortality wit- - 


nessed after this year was the decisive 
factor, greatly accelerating rates of in- 
crease. The population rose from 1.67 
million in 1921 to 2.43 million in 1946, 
the rate of growth being 1.5 per cent, 
the highest in any intercensal interval. 


The Republics 


Population growth in Cuba has ex- 
ceeded that experienced by the British 
islands. Heavy importations of slaves 
once again dominated early phases of 
growth of the Negro population, which 
numbered 75,200 in 1774 and rose to 
589,300 by 1841. Indeed up to 1841 
Negroes exceeded whites; the latter 
numbered 418,300 in 1841. But the 
feduction and ultimate abolition of the 
trade in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century halted the growth of the Negro 
population, which by the end of the 
century stood at 520,400 or about one- 
fifth less than in 1861. On the other 
hand the white element grew rapidly 
during the nineteenth century, reaching 
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1.4 million in 1907 and 3.55 million in 
1943.? 

In view of the unsettled conditions of 
Haiti after 1790, the decline in its 
agriculture and its continued extreme 
poverty, we should expect that the pat- 
terns of low reproduction originating in 
slavery would continue into the nine- 
teenth century. Unfortunately, paucity 
of data precludes the demonstration of 
such a movement. An estimate of 1791 
placed the population at 519,000. But 
both this and the so-called census of 
1805 (which gave a population of 
389,000) are probably defective.’ 


be considerable if these early estimates 
were reliable, especially since the popu- 
- Jation remained a closed one. ` 


| Puerto Rico 


Following heavy importations of slaves 
into Puerto Rico, there were, in the 
nineteenth century, appreciable intro- 
ductions of Spanish settlers and of 
French settlers from Haiti and Louisi- 
ana. Between 1800 and 1846 the popu- 
lation of Puerto Rico increased from 
155,400 to 447,900. But as emigration 


declined, population growth slackened. . 


In the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury annual rates of growth ranged from 
3.2 per cent to 2.2 per cent, but de- 
clined later—it was only 0.9 per cent 
in 1877-1887. 
brought to a close what J. L. Janer 
terms the first cycle of population 
growth, which was marked by high 
_ fertility, high mortality, and rates of 


2For discussions of population growth in 
Cuba, see Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba (Minne- 
apolis:. University of Minnesota Press, 1951). 

37. G. Leybourne, The Haitian People 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
pp. 33, 34, 84. For fuller discussion of pos- 
~ sible recent trends see, Methods of Appraisal 
of Quality of Basic Data for Population Esti- 
mates (New York: United Nations, 1955), 
pp. 59-62. 


The © 
- increase to over 3 million in 1955 would’ 


The end of the century 
Birth rates of this order, 
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growth which fell steadily as id 
tion diminished.‘ 

The second growth cycle, opening 
with the transfer of sovereignty to 
America at the end of the nineteenth 
century, was characterized by declining ` 
mortality and, -with the concurrent high 
fertility, by very high rates of natural 
increase. Intercensal rates of growth 
moved up from 1.5 pér cent in 1887- 
1899 to over 1.9 per cent in 1930-1935. 
Mounting emigration after this period 
reduced the rates of growth despite the 
continued improvements in mortality;. 
by 1940-1950 the annual rate of growth 
was down to 1.7 per cent, the same as 
that of 1920-1930. 

Puerto Rico’s population increased. 
from 447,900 in 1846 to 2.26 million in 
1955. Due largely to rising emigration 
after 1940 this 5-fold increase is some- 
what less than that experienced by 
Cuba. Again the evidence is that the 
small proportion of Negroes in the popu- 
lation was associated with high fertility 
on the island. Thus Puerto Rico, like 
Cuba, gained an advantage over the 
largely Negro populations of the Brit- 
ish islands in terms of natural increase. 


THe FERTILITY POSITION 


Highest birth rates in 1955 are those 
for the Windwards (43.7) and the Do- 
minican Republic (42); but rates of 40 
or over are in evidence in Trinidad, the 
Leewards, Guadeloupe and Martinique. 
therefore, 
characterize about 23 per cent of the 
total population. At the lowest fer- 
tility level, with rates of about 33 or 
less, lie Cuba, Barbados, and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles, which together account 
for 36 per cent of the Caribbean popu- 
lation. The islands at what may be 
termed the intermediate fertility level— 


4José L, Janer, “Population Growth in 
Puerto Rico and its Relation to Time Changes 
in Vital Statistics,’ Human Biology, Vol. 17, 
December 1945, pp. 267-313. 
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TABLE 2—Jornr Gross REPRODUCTION Rates ror BRITISH CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

_ PERIOD JAMAICA | TRINIDAD | BARBADOS} GRENADA | WINDWARDsS | LEEWARDS TOTAL 
1889-93........... 2.63 2.01 2.39 3.05 — — —- 
1899-1903. ........ — 2.10 — 2.98 — — _ 
1909-13.00....0... 2.63 2.07 2.66 2.89 — — —— 
1919-23 .....0...... 2.64 2.04 2.57 2.76 2.72 2.72 2.52 
1929-33... — 1.92 -— = — — — 
1941-45... aaan 2.08 2.63 2.184 2.734 2.842 2.404 2.31 
1950-52 oaia irana 2.28 2.56 2,17 2.96 2.68 2.41 2.39 
15S eneret 2.55 2.98 2.39 m 3.12 2.19 2.12 


a For 1945-48, 
b Provisional estimates. 


with rates of 35 to 37—thus constitute 
the majority of the region’s population 
(41 per cent) and include Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Jamaica and, prob- 
ably, Haiti. 

Since fertility looms so large as a 
component of growth in the region, its 
levels and trends in the several islands 
must be briefly mentioned. 


British I slands 


There is evidence of genuine fertility 
movements within a generally high level 
in the populations of these islands, as 
can be seen from the joint gross repro- 
duction rates of Table 2. It appears 
that from the middle of the nineteenth 
century up to 1921 fertility in Jamaica 
remained at a constant level. The re- 
production rate remained at about 2.6, 
crude birth rates between 38.and 39. 
But clearly after 1921 some reduction 
took place. By 1943 the reproduction 
rate was down to 2.1. The postwar 
years, however, witnessed an upturn 
and by 1955 the rate was 2.5, which is 
very close to that of 1921.5 In terms 
of levels of fertility prior to 1921 ‘and 
of movements after this year, the ex- 
perience of Barbados closely parallels 
that of Jamaica. It is also clear that 
very high levels prevailed in the smaller 

5 Fertility in Jamaica is discussed in G. W. 


Roberts, The Population of Jamaica (Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1957). 


islands in the nineteenth century, while 
again both the Windwards and the Lee- 
wards show substantial rises-in recent 
years. 

Trinidad, experiencing heavy immi- — 
gration between 1844 and 1921, showed 
a birth rate much lower thah that of 
Jamaica. This resulted from the sex 
composition and conditions of the im- 
migrant population. With the decline 
in the proportion of immigrants and the 
concurrent rise in the East Indian birth 
rate, the reproduction rate for the island 
rose. Also, a postwar rise after 1946 is 
in evidence. 

The decline noted in Jamaica De 
tween 1921 and 1943 affected the entire 
island, being most pronounced in and 
around the urban center. It seemed to 
herald the entry of the island into a 
new phase of the demographic transi- ` 
tion, one characterized primarily by fall- 
ing birth rates. However, the recent 
rise has arrested this incipient decline. 
To what can the recent upturn be as- 
cribed? 

Probably two sets of factors have 
contributed to this rise. In the first 
place during the postwar years, wages, 
working conditions, housing, and the 
general level of living have improved ` 
markedly; and this relative prosperity 
has doubtless conduced to a rise in fer- 
tility. Secondly, there is strong evi- 
dence that campaigns to control spe- 
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cific diseases have advanced the level 
of fertility. Recent widespread attacks 
against venereal disease must have 
tended to reduce subfertility and spon- 
taneous abortions, while in certain 
islands the attempts to eradicate the 
anopheles mosquito may have strongly 
increased the chances of conception. 


The Republics 


_ In Cuba the proportions of the popu- 

lation under age 15—35.6 per cent in 
1931, 36.4 per cent in 1943 and 36.3 
per cent in 1953—suggest that birth 
rates are under 40. Using the 1943 
and earlier censuses, Lowry Nelson con- 
cluded that fertility was declining.® The 
number of children per woman aged 15- 
44 stood at 574 in 1943 and 553 in 
1953, thus confirming a decline. Pub- 
lished birth rates also indicate a decline 
in recent years, though the incomplete- 
ness of registration reduces the weight 
to be attached to this line of evidence. 
If we assume that mortality in Cuba 
resembles that of Jamaica, the indica- 
tions are that the birth rate declined 
from 36 in 1919-1931 to 34 in 1931- 
1943 and to 31 in 1943-1953. 

It is clear that the Dominican Re- 
_ public, with more than 46 per cent of 
its population under 15 in 1920 and 
1935 and 44.5 per cent in 1950, mani- 
fests an extremely high fertility. This 
is reflected in the children/women ratios 
of 1935 and 1950, which stand at 782 
and 798, respectively, and which are 
both greatly in excess of comparable 
measures for the British islands. On 
the assumption that mortality lies some- 
where between the levels prevailing in 
Barbados and Jamaica, one can esti- 
mate that the birth rate for the Re- 
public in the intercensal period 1935- 
1950 was between 40 and 42. For the 
1920-1935 period it was probably as 
high as 45. l 


6 Nelson, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 41. 
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Fertility in Haiti is probably lower 
than in the Dominican Republic. The 
proportion of the population under 15 
in 1950 is 37.9 per cent, while the cen- 
sus of that year shows the number of 
children per woman aged 15-44 as 497. 
This falls far below the measure for 
Cuba and the neighboring Republic, but 
it is probably influenced by heavy mor- 


- tality and underenumeration of young 


children.” As there has been only one 
census of Haiti, it is difficult to arrive 
at any reliable estimate of its birth rate. 
But if we consider the population aged 
1-4 as subject to the Jamaica mortali- 
ties of 1921 and 1946, the birth rate 
may lie between 33 and 40. 


Puerto Rico 


This island has long been regarded as 
one of the outstanding areas of high 
fertility. Janer has shown that from - 


. the end of the nineteenth century up to 


the early 1940’s birth rates stood at 
about 40.8 Christopher Tietze’s esti- 
mates show gross reproduction rates of 
about 2.5 for the period 1899-1940 
with some suggestion of a fall in the 


last decade. J. W. Combs and Kings- 


ley Davis, using standardized children/ 
women ratios, found slight but incon- 
clusive evidence of a decline in 1930- 
1940.7 Tietze argues that the increase 


‘in the proportions of the population 


ever married from 46 per cent in 1899 
to 58 per cent in 1940 masks a 25 per 
cent decline in marital fertility. This 
is confirmed by the exhaustive analy- 
sis of the 1947 sample survey data 
by Robert Osborne. He shows that “a 


T See United Nations, Methods for Popula- 
tion Projection by Sex and Age (New York, 
1956), p. 43, note. 

8 Janer, op. cit. (note 4 supra). 

8 Christopher Tietze, “Human Fertility in 
Puerto Rico,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 53, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 34-40. 

10 J. W. Combs and Kingsley Davis, “The 
Pattern of Puerto Rican Fertility,” Popula- 
tion Studies, Vol. 4, March 1951, pp. 364-79. 
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_ gradual decline in age specific rates of 
_ever-married women” has been offset by 
“rising proportions of married women.“ 
. The decline in the Puerto Rican birth 
rate to 35 during 1952-1955 also sug- 
gests that growing industrialization, ur- 
banization, rising living standards, the 
spread of contraceptive knowledge and 
the widespread ‘resort to sterilization 
have already started to depress fertility. 
However, Janer cautions against assum- 
ing that steep declines are imminent. 
-He argues that much of the recent fall 
in the crude birth rate may arise from 
age-sex distortions brought about by 
high rates of emigration during the 
postwar years.” 


MORTALITY 


Studies of mortality in the British 
Caribbean and Puerto Rico underline 
their relatively favorable position.* The 
legal and administrative framework of 
public health together with the scien- 
tific services and apparatus necessary 
for its implementation has been since 
the opening of the present century 
increasingly effective. Indeed, in some 
colonial territories such measures have 
been rigorously enforced by specific in- 
structions from the metropolitan au- 
thorities. In 1955 the highest death 
rate was that of the Windwards (13.5); 
- while Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the 
Netherland Antilles showed rates below 
10.14 The prospects are that within a 
very few years rates will fall below 10 
in all islands, except probably in Haiti. 

11See P. K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human 
Fertility in Puerto Rico (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952), p. 380. 

12 José L. Janer, “The Present Demographic 
Position of Puerto Rico,” in The Demographic 
Problems of the Areas Served by the Carib- 
bean Commission, Trinidad, 1957. 

18 For analyses of mortality in these islands, 
see G. W. Roberts, op. cit. (note 5 supra); 
and Janer, op. cit. (note 4 supra). 

14 Deaths registered in the Netherland An- 
tilles, it should be noted, exclude infants dy- 
ing before the births have been registered. 
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RECENT EMIGRATION 


Two major currents of emigration 
have now attained sufficient dimensions 
to constitute important curbs to exist- 
ing rates of annual growth. 

By far the more important is the 
migratory current from Puerto Rico to 
the United States, which is based on 
the ready access to the mainland en- 
joyed by Puerto Ricans since 1899. It 
was the mounting population pressure, 
the resulting increase in unemployment, 
the expanding labor market of the 
United States in the war and postwar 
years, and the cheap, speedy means of 
air transport available in the 1940’s 
that gave the movement a powerful im- 
petus. From an annual average of 500 
in 1909-1920, the exodus grew to 3,700 
in 1921-1930. The period of economic — 
depression saw a sharp fall in 1931- 
1940; but the war and postwar years 
brought a rapid expansion, and during 
1951-1955 the average net outward 
movement reached 50,700. That this 
rising outflow has come to constitute a 
progressive curb on population growth 
is evident. Whereas in 1909-1920 net 
emigration amounted to only 3.5 per 
cent of the natural increase, this pro- 
portion rose to 32 per cent in 1941- 
1950 and to 83 per cent in 1951-1955. 

Emigration has been of advantage to 
Puerto Rico in other ways. By check- 
ing the growth of the labor force. it has 
helped to alleviate unemployment, while 
the sums remitted by emigrants have 
proved of great economic benefit to the 
island. © 

The second migratory stream from 
the region is of more recent origin; it 
developed largely as a consequence of 


15 For analyses of this movement, see espe- ` 
cially Clarence Senior, Puerto Rican Emigra- 
tion (Rio Piedras: University of Puerto Rico, 
1947) and “Migration and Puerto Rico’s 
Population Problem,” Tae Annars, Vol. 285, 
January 1953, pp. 130-36. 
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contacts West Indians established with 
the United Kingdom during and after 
the war. But again heavy unemploy- 
ment, growing awareness of ready job 
opportunities available in the United 
Kingdom, unrestricted entry into that 
country, and comparatively cheap modes 
of conveyance were responsible for sub- 
sequent expansion. The United King- 
dom, the only economically advanced 
country to which West Indians still 
have easy access, is the focus of the 
movement which Jamaicans pioneered, 
but which has now come to involve 
emigrants from other islands of the 
British Caribbean. A recent study 
shows that net emigration from Jamaica 
to all destinations rose from 2,600 in 
1953 to 8,900 in 1954 and to 17,600 in 
1955, the great majority of these going 
to the United Kingdom in search of 
work. Thus in 1955 the outflow was 
only one-third of the average experi- 
enced by Puerto Rico during 1951- 
1955. The population loss from Ja- 
maica in 1955 was equivalent to 43 per 
cent of the natural increase, about half 
of the most recent value for Puerto 
Rico. The number leaving in 1955, al- 
though exceeding anything experienced 
by the island in the past, had a much 
smaller impact on population growth 
than that of 1911-1921 when emigra- 
tion at an annual level of 7,700 
amounted to 74 per cent of the then 
natural increase. 

Interest in emigration from Jamaica 
has centered not so much on its influ- 
ence on growth rates as on its effects on 
the labor force. And despite the fact 
that it may tend to improve the unem- 
ployment situation, its depletion of that 
part of the labor force which will be 
called upon to play a major role in 
projected economic development raises 


186 G. W. Roberts and D. O. Mills, “A Study 
of External Migration Affecting Jamaica, 
1953-55,” University College of the West 
Indies (forthcoming). 


the question whether such a movement 


-is an unqualified advantage to a country 
‘erying aloud for industrial expansion. 


GROWTH PROSPECTS 


Although we are without reliable data 
on the natural increase prevailing in the 
three Republics, there remains no doubt 
that the region contains some of the 
world’s most rapidly expanding popu- 


lations. 


In view of the recent emigration, it is 
unlikely that the potentials of growth 
inherent in the vital rates of 1955 will 
be fully realized in all islands. Still it 
serves some useful purpose to consider 
projections based primarily on current 
fertility and declining or constant mor- 
tality. To this end the estimates of 
Table 3 are presented." The projec- 
tion for Puerto Rico rests on somewhat 
different assumptions, mainly with re- 
spect to migration. Mayne and Janer 
suppose that the emigration of recent 
years continues, and this results in a 
decline in the population of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands from 2.5 million 
to 2.3 million between 1955 and 1970. 
Elsewhere considerable increments are 
indicated. Cuba shows an increase of 
2.2 million to reach 8.3 million by 1970, 
while the corresponding increments to 
the Dominican Republic and the British 
islands are 1.7 million and 1.4 million, 
respectively. The wholly arbitrary rate 
of growth taken for Haiti (1.5 per cent 
per year) results in an increment of 0.8 
million. The over-all addition of 6.2 
million for the islands, it should be 
noted, is greater than the present popu- 
lation of Cuba. In terms of propor- 
tional gains, the Dominican Republic 

17 Most of these estimates are taken from 


The Demographic Problems of the Areas 
Served by the Caribbean Commission, Trini- 


` dad, 1957. See especially G. W. Roberts and 


F. Rampersaud, “Three Population Projections 
for the British Caribbean, 1955-70,” and Alvin 
Mayne and J. L. Janer, “Projections.” Others 
given are special estimates. 
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TABLE 3—POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR CARIBBEAN Istanps, 1955-70, in MILLIONS 


INCREASE, 


ISLANDS 1955" 1960 1965 1970 ngs 30 
De E EES 6.06 7.00 7.45 8.29 2.23 
Haiti... ....... ere 3.31 3.56 3.84 4.13 0.82 
Dominican Republic...... 2.50 2.97 3.51 4,15 1.65 
Puerto Rico & Virgin Is- 
landse hesedd eccerenns 3.49 2.30 2,30 2.26 —0.23 
British Islands............ 2.96 3.38 3.84 4.38 1.42 
Netherland Antilles. ...... 0.18 0.20 0.22 0.24. 0.06 
French Islands........... 0.48 0.54 0.62 0.69 0.21 
AN Tian ides cone ynateee 17.98 19.95 21.78 24.14 6.16 


stands highest with an increase of two- 


thirds in 15 years. The British islands 
increase by nearly one-half, while the 
French islands increase by 44 per cent 
and Cuba by 37 per cent. 

The extent to which limited emigra- 
tion combined with declines in fertility 
can reduce rates of growth in the Brit- 
ish islands is substantial.4® Thus on the 
assumption that emigration from the is- 
lands continues at rates shown by Ja- 
maica in 1954, the increment up to 1970 
-is reduced by 31 per cent, while if a 15 
per cent fall in fertility accompanies 
this movement, the increment is cut by 
40 per cent. | 


PROSPECTS FOR POPULATION CONTROL 


If within the near future no checks to 
prevailing rates of. growth appear, the 
already high densities will attain dan- 
gerous dimensions. In the case of Bar- 
_bados, for instance, it will reach 1,900 
by 1970. Moreover, the continued high 
fertility will produce age distributions 
heavily weighted by children and young 


adults. Not only will the resulting rise 


in expenditure on education place severe 
burdens 6n the economies of the islands, 
but it remains doubtful whether the 
realization of even the most ambitious 
plans for economic development can 
succeed in. absorbing into the labor 
force the massive increments: indicated 


48 Roberts and Rampersaud, ibid. 


by present levels of natural increase. ` 
It is therefore highly relevant to con- 
sider the prospects for population con- 
trol both by emigration and by fertility 
reduction. 

If continued at an adequate level, 
emigration quickly affects the growth of 
the population as well as the size of its 
labor force, the latter being of especial 
significance when unemployment is 
high. But the price it exacts for these 
is sometimes heavy.’® It usually selects 
the best; in the case of Jamaica, losses 
of skilled and semiskilled workers in 
1953-1955 have been high. Again, as 
these movements are closely linked with 
economic conditions in the receiving 
country, recession in the latter may in- 
duce large-scale returns to the sending 
islands; thus their position may ulti- 
mately be worsened. If even the United 
States can, as Mayne and Janer con- 
tend, continue to absorb 50,000 Puerto 
Ricans a year for a long period, it is 
doubtful whether emigration from the 
British islands at a level of 26,000 an- 
nually (experienced’ in 1955) can be 
maintained indefinitely. For apart from 
economic conditions in the United King- 
dom, assimilation of West Indians is not 
easy. And one must face the possibility - 
that their growing numbers in the 


19 For detailed discussions concerning Ja- 
maica, see Roberts and Mills, of. cit. (note 16 
supra). 
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United Kingdom will create social con- 
flicts which may ultimately curtail the 
movement or lead to large-scale returns. 

While the present organized emigra- 
tion forms a valuable limb of the popu- 
lation policy of Barbados, the past exo- 
dus from this island furnishes an excel- 
lent example of the limits of emigration 
as an agent of lasting population con- 
trol. For although the outward move- 


“ment sufficed to assure a 14 per cent 


fall in population from 1891 to 1921, its 
cessation in the 1920’s was followed by 
a resurgence of growth. In fact in the 
34 years following 1921 the increment 
to the population (72,000) placed it at 
a level 25 per cent above that of 1891. 
Half a century’s continuous emigration 
in no. way impaired the capacity of the 


` population to reproduce itself. 


Fertility control 


The researches of J. M. Stycos and 
P. K. Hatt point to appreciable use of 
birth control measures in Puerto Rico 


„and to some desire for guidance in their 


more effective use, though such. behav- 
ior. patterns seem at variance with the 
religious codes of the country.”° The 
apparent fall in fertility in Puerto Rico 
tends to confirm the spread of such be- 
havior patterns. Indeed we may infer 
that already there is some practice of 
birth control in the more advanced is- 
lands. If the proportion of the gain- 
fully occupied males in agriculture is 


taken as a crude index of economic de- 


velopment, it appears that a division 
into two levels of fertility is coterminous 


20J. M. Stycos, Family and Fertility in 
Puerto Rico (New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1955); J. M. Stycos and Reuben. 


Hill, “The Prospects of Birth Control in 
Puerto Rico,” THE ANNALS, Vol. 285, Janu- 
ary 1953, pp. 137-44; J. M. Stycos, Kurt 
Back and Reuben Hill, “Contraception and 
Catholicism in Puerto Rico,” Milbank Me- 


morial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 34, No. 2, April: 


1956, pp. 150-169; Hatt, op. cit. (note 11 
supra). 
l 


with a broad twofold division in terms 
of economic advancement. Thus the is- 
lands with birth rates of 40 or more 
show an (unweighted) average in agri- - 
culture of 54 per cent. This is much 
higher than the corresponding average 
for those with birth rates of 37 or less, 
which amounts to 42 per cent.’ In 
fact we may conclude that some meas- 
ure of fertility control is spreading 
among populations of the latter group. 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
only steep and early declines in fertility 
can avert massive overcrowding in the 
Caribbean. So far however only one of 
the smaller governments of the region— 
that of the crowded island of Barbados 
——has publicly and unequivocally com- 
mitted itself to a policy of fertility 
control. 

It is necessary to note briefly some 
factors involved in giving effect to such 
a policy. Levels of fertility cannot be 
made the subject of direct control by 
legal enactment, though of their re- 


‘ sponse to more subtle. approaches there 


can be little doubt. In this context the 
translation of public policy into social 
action assumes great complexity. Pub- 
lic policy aimed at reducing fertility 
may conveniently be divided into two 
phases: plans to make birth-control 
services available to the population and 
efforts to develop attitudes favorable to 
the adoption of birth control. The for- 
mer constitutes the necessary means for 
action. It is the first stage to be em- 
barked on by Barbados, and, as is well 
known, clinics functioh in Jamaica and 
elsewhere. As Stycos has emphasized 
in the case of Puerto Rico, lack of 
means and services is often the only 
factor preventing individuals from lim- 


21 Three areas are excluded: Haiti, because 
of uncertainty as to its birth rate, Trinidad 
because its high fertility derives from the ex- 
perience of its East Indian component, and the 
Netherland Antiles for which proportions de- 
pendent on agriculture are not available. 
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iting their families. Processes such as 
industrialization, urbanization and their 
concomitants now developing in the re- 


. ‘gion will doubtless do much to spread 


the ideal of the small family) ` But the 
swift changes in behavior patterns called 
for if disastrous overcrowding is to be 
avoided cannot be induced by normal 
economic and social processes. Only 
the second line of public policy, it 
seems, can ensure this; and apparently 
no government of the region has so far 
instituted action along these lines. Such 
a policy, it seems, must rest on careful 
studies of attitudes of people of various 
social classes and under different envi- 
ronments to the practice of birth control 
and on some knowledge of the ways in 
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which prevailing attitudes may be uti- 
lized in order to influence social action. 
Stycos has stressed the extent to which 
awareness and acceptance complement 
the availability of means in fixing birth 
control as a definite behavior pattern. 
The dissemination of information on the 
demographic situation and the use of 
more subtle approaches—such as propa- 
ganda in favor of small families, com- 
plemented by direct taxation more fa- 
vorable to small than to large families— 
may help to ensure that the ideal of the 
small family is widely embraced because 
of the growing conviction that the limi- 
tation of the number of offsprings is as 
advantageous to the country at large as 
it is to the individual family. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1957 


PROGRAM 


URING the calendar year 1957, 

which is also our fiscal year, our 
officers and directors devoted many 
hours to an analysis of the continuing 
effectiveness of our organization. 

No important changes have yet been 
made jin organization or procedures., 
Among the possible new departures 
which were discussed in this effort to 
strengthen our organization and its pro- 
gram were these: l 

1. Hold policy meetings attended by 
delegates selected for the purpose. At 
these meetings Important public ques- 
tions would be debated and resolutions 
adopted and dispatched to pertinent of- 
ficials or agencies. 

2. Hold special one-session meetings 
on quick notice so as to avail ourselves 
of the fortuitous presence in town of a 
high-ranking spokesman who may wish 
to use our platform for an important 
policy statement. 

3. Subsidize monographs and basic 
research and circulate these products 
among a Clientele different from those 
who prefer THE ANNALS. 

4, Obtain a special grant from one 
of the foundations for the purpose of 
preparing a high-school-level publica- 
tion. | / 

5. Act as a broker to assemble spe- 
cially organized consulting groups to 
work with policy-determining officials 
in the federal government. 

6. Grant honorific awards to persons 
who perform distinguished public serv- 
ice or make outstanding scholarly con- 
tributions. 


4 

7. Consolidate all or some of our pub- 
lications with those of other organiza- 
tions. 

8. Introduce THe Annars into edu- 
cational and cultural programs spon- 
sored for their executives by progres- 
sive industrial and commercial firms. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


C. Arthur Kulp, a member of our 
Board since 1947, and First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Academy, died in August 
1957. In his place as First Vice- 
President the Board chose Stephen B. 
Sweeney. Alfred H. Williams was 
elected to the Executive Committee 
and Roy F. Nichols was elected to fill 
Dr. Kulp’s place on the Board. Be- 
cause of Raymond T. Bowman’s per- 
manent residence in Washington, he re- 
signed as Secretary and his place was 
filled by Norman D. Palmer. Dr. Bow- 
man will continue to be a member of 
the Academy Board. Our Assistant 
Editor, Richard D. Lambert, returned 
from India in June and has since dis- 
charged the duties of his office, these 
being relinquished by Acting Assistant 
Editor Marvin E. Wolfgang. 


MEETINGS 


The regular spring conference was 
held April 5 and 6 at the Warwick 
Hotel in Philadelphia, the general theme 
being “The Future of the Western Alli- 
ance.” We are pleased to report that 
the attendance was better than usual 
and that audience participation was 
lively. 

Our next meeting, on April 11-12, 
1958, at the same hotel, will have as 
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its subject “Asia and Future World 

Leadership.” We are presently engaged 
` In assembling a roster of speakers. who 
we hope will uphold the high standards 
of our previous meetings. 

We are continuing our policy of ex- 
tending invitations to recognized cul- 
tural, educational, governmental, and 
civic organizations in this country and 
abroad to send delegates to the confer- 
ence and have expanded our list of 
invitees to approximately 1,500. We 
intend to continue to emphasize our 
recent practice of entertaining the dele- 
gates and speakers and to bring them 
together in informal social contacts. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The practice of presenting at the be- 
ginning of each article in THE ANNALS 
an abstract (not a digest) of the ar- 
ticle’s contents has been continued. We 
also are continuing to put a short bio- 
graphical note at the beginning rather 
than at the end of the article. 

Volumes published during 1957 were: 


‘January Disasters ‘and Disaster Relief 
March Current Issues in International 
Labor Relations 
May American Indians and American 
Life 

July The Future of the Western Alli- 
ance 

September Recreation in the Age of Auto- 
mation 

November Metropolis in Ferment 


Volumes planned for 1958 are: 


January Understanding Alcoholism 
March A Crowding Hemisphere: Popu- 
lation Change in the Americas 
May Eastern Europe and the Satellites 
July Asia and Future World Leader- 
ship 
September Our Invisible Government: Pres- 
sure Groups and Lobbies 
November Highway Safety and Trafic Con- 


trol 


During 1957 the Book Department of 
THE Annars published 372 reviews, 


` 
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most of them written by college and 
university professors in the United 
States. A number of our review con- 
tributions came from foreign countries. 
During the year we received’ more than 
a hundred requests to reproduce mate- 
rials appearing in Tae Annats. It has 
been our policy for many years to grant 
these requests freely, so as to extend the 
readership of THE ANNALS. 


FINANCES 


Appended to this report is the state- 
ment of the annual audit made at the 
end of each calendar year by profes- 
sional auditors. The analysis which ap- 
pears immediately below may be more 
useful to members, however: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ON OPERATIONS, 
‘FANUARY~DECEMBER 1957 


INCOME 
1956 1957 
Dues and subscrip- 

HONS serrssirnisss $65,270.91 $ 81,919.16 
Sales 4aviwedusiern< 11,652.59 15,404.43 
Advertising ........ 4,196.68 5,687.78 
Interest on invest- 

ments .....eeees 9,976.77 10,695.80 
Royalties and dona- 

tions ..... eee 775.19 44.66 


$91,872.14 $113,751.83 
Less EXPENSES 


General office ...... $11,362.12 $ 15,057.39 
Meetings .......... 7,329.08 6,294.85 
Accounts sees ceases 6,076.36 7,350.74 
New membership .. 12,569.18 19,092.13 
ANNALS .oeceeeeees 48,886.74 54,485.50 
Member records ... 5,429.89 5,110.12 
Sales actiusewssons 4,165.73 3,883.72 
Advertising ........ 2,817.00 2,215.90 


$98,636.10 $113,490.35 


NET FROM OP- 
ERATIONS ...$(6,763.96) $ 261.48 
(Deficit) (Surplus) 


Ledger balance end 
of month ........ $13,571.01 
Outstanding checks . 3,066.93 $ 16,637.94 


Less outstanding collection items (None) 
Balance agreeing with bank 
STATEMENT: sce tiecdeweseawss $ 16,637.94 


REPORT OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


It will be observed that these totals 


and balances do not agree with those in. 


the auditor’s report. They should not 
-agree because the Operations Report, 
above, is made to coincide with the 
- bank balance at the close of business 
31 December 1957; it does not, for ex- 
ample, include checks in our possession 
which have not been deposited. (AlI- 
though we made a deposit on the last 
day of the year, approximately a half- 
day’s receipts were not included.) Also, 
the auditor’s report reflects the en- 
hanced value of our inventory; the Op- 
erations Report does not. 

Our Treasurer, M. Albert Linton, and 
the other members of the Board are 
pleased to observe that the report above 
shows a surplus whereas we have had a 
series of deficits since 1948 (dues, sales, 
and advertising were higher in 1957 
than at any time in our history), but 
we are not unduly encouraged by the 
figures. For one thing, it involved a 
postponement of the billing and, conse- 
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quently, the paying for one issue of 
THe ANNALS; and for another, it re- 
flects a hold-over of undeposited checks 
from December 1956. On the whole, 
however, the small surplus as reported 
represents a better condition than we 
had anticipated earlier in the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THe BOARD or DIRECTORS 


James C. Charlesworth, President 

Stephen B. Sweeney, First Vice- 
President 

Norman D. Palmer, Secretary 

M. Albert Linton, Treasurer 

‘Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 

Alfred H. Williams 

Thorsten Sellin 

Raymond T. Bowman 

Joseph H. Willits 

James P. Warburg 

Howard C. Petersen 

Roy F. Nichols 
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Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY or POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1957 


REVENUE 
Dues and subscriptions 
Regular—dues .........0220cccacceaes iS EEE rh Su hate sre $44,969.62 
Student- diS erorri cee facta een ar ECS ee oe 3,008.45 
EMG--CUeS: Gua badiagamaciceaad ¢ daretet cast walenaknd eaa a ae aes 400.00 
SUDSCTIDUONS yo + hcedyadwinsacemetuawidaaes Reesor atau ee eaoswecs 28,471.65 $ 76,849.72 
Sales of publications ............... Seana ic we E a bs aoe E aca 15,170.65 
© POVCLUSNOD serora iea er ae eed ole 8 ce a rer ere 5,297.28 20,467.93 
Interest and dividends ....... 0... ccccccccccceteeccuuccecceeeceeteucueenaues 10,485.42 
Miscellaneous: siest treaties tee on E EA AN neea evans eas 50.98 
TOTAL REVENUE 1.2.0.0... ..cccccceeceeneeceaees A $107,854.05 
EXPENSE 
Membership . 
Rëcords aueren Gusts a e wwe he a ee BR ee $ 5,110.12 
Promo 4252 orean tee nk beeat aon adie 19,092.13 $24,202.25 
ANNALS—~Publishing costs ....... 0. cece cece cece eeee nr ee re ere 39,667.58 
Sales costs ........ Sense Mle lucene ic asn as Sk wae ase Ga Gave aks 3,883.72 
Accounting and Finance CostS 2 2. sai0%naevw aes reesen ienaa ie egw 7,331.60 
Office Operation: ‘224 saa eee ee seuee A AEO ers 15,076.75 
Philadelphia meeting ........ Aesop arate E E Gh carci Sot Natalie Oa aie alee ta 6,294.85 
Advertising 2... cece cece e eee e cence een e teeter ent ee tenn tne eeees 2,215.90 
Gift—-Patton Scholarship ....... 0. cece cede eee cee eee cece renner < 500.00 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE 44. sieessc EEE Ia Aa AEEA O 99,172.65 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS ........ 8,681.40 
Less: Depreciation i 
Buildings: cscisiicu ances Whe Aig Rags eee eoe nee AGREE Ons 330.00 
Improvements seiri ecewine sa wii l sO Ee ales seers es 3,595.87 
Office: Equipment ossei oin seca d eioe oan aa dal 895.12 4,820.99 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS .........-00 esau ETENE AEAEE 3,860.41 
OTHER REVENUE 
Profit on sale of investments ......... Ee ee ee EEEE eee 4,736.52 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS 2.0... .ccccecceccucsecceeeees $ 8,596.93 


SAMUEL R. SAPIENZA 
Certified Public Accouniant 
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Book Department 


PAGE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY ......00. ccc ccccecccuceuceeuceuneuuenss 141 
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USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE hi ssous M656 cide Craare se GEN AAAA 154 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT of the conflict, but Kissinger thinks that 


AND HISTORY this race no longer is important. 
The overriding fact, mostly side-stepped 
Henry A, Kisstncer. Nuclear Weapons by the author, is that neither the United 
and Foreign Policy. Pp. xx, 455. New States nor the Soviet Union can be de- 
York: Harper & Brothers for the Coun- feated by anything less than all-out tech- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1957. $5.00. nological conflict. In the present situa- 
An.exasperated reader was heard to com- tion, therefore, limited conflicts are strate- 
ment that the quotations from General  gically important only because they are 
Curtis E. LeMay are the most interesting side shows or preliminaries to the main 
passages in Dr. Kissinger’s book. Such a event. Bacon said that the master of the 
comment does Dr. Kissinger an injustice. sea can take as much or as little of war as 
The book is the pioneering work of aca- he pleases. Kissinger wants to apply this 
demic “Blimpism.” Precisely for this rea- philosophy in an age of nuclear air power, 
son it deserves close study. ` - missile warfare; and penetration into space. 
The author has labored with brilliance. Where Bacon stated facts, Kissinger in- 

He has presented some good ideas but has dulges in escapist dreams. 
failed in his main purpose—to overhaul ‘If it be true that the United States 
United States strategic concepts. This should not employ preventive ‘or total 
failure derives from his inability to grasp wars, then limited conflict obviously is 
the intricacies of modern strategy. He among the few methods left for counter- 
suggests that the present world conflict ing the Communist threat in a semioffen- 
could be fought as a series of almost sive fashion. So far, however, the United 
medieval tournaments under strict rules of ` States has been disinclined to adopt such 
nuclear chivalry. He leans to the un- a strategy of activated containment. The 
stated assumption that the over-all issue Soviet Union has been more offensive- 
could be dissolved into sets of subsidiary minded. Recently, though, the Soviets 


issues which might be settled point by have become doubtful about the utility of 


point. His argument presupposes con- limited wars. Hence Kissinger’s fear that 
tinued mutual deterrence or stalemate in the United States might be nibbled to 
mass destruction weapons—which cannot death by peripheral conflicts is farfetched. 
be the case if over-all technologies con- Limited war simply poses too great a risk 
tinue in incessant change. The rapidly ac- for too small a possible gain. This rela- 
celerating technological race is the essence tionship holds in Washington as well as 
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in Moscow (but perhaps not in Peiping). 
Thus, while Communist expansion has con- 
tinued, this was done by means even more 
limited than limited war. 

This reviewer agrees that the country 
needs an improved strategy to prevent fur- 
ther contractions of the free world. But 
it is not true that in recent crises the 
United States has failed to act energeti- 
cally because it lacked limited war capa- 
bility. The United States was inhibited by 
reasons strictly political. 

By itself there is nothing wrong with 
the author’s advocacy of limited war. Dr. 
Kissinger simply confuses priorities. He 
pays lip service to the need for nuclear 
preparedness, but his practical recommen- 
dation is to allocate larger budgets for 
limited operations. A powerful and mo- 
bile army and also a far more positive and 
realistic diplomacy certainly are things this 
country requires. But at present, only 
about two-fifths of United States military 
expenditures are devoted to the “main 
event.” About 60 per cent go precisely for 
the cause Dr. Kissinger is pleading. The 
portion devoted to all-out war cannot be 
reduced without destroying United States 
security altogether, and without eliminat- 
ing the prerequisite for fighting limited 
wars and keeping them limited. 

The author favors—rightly—an increase 
in the military budget, but even with a 
higher budget, the question, would remain 
whether greater emphasis should be placed 
upon limited war, at the expense of the 
crucial area of security. Dr. Kissinger 
presents -many cogent reasons why it is 
harmful to pose such alternatives. None- 
theless, this is the practical alternative 
which confronts United States defense 
planners. The smaller the budget, the 
more imperative it is to devote a maxi- 
mum percentage to total war prepared- 
ness. To paraphrase Pascal: so far as 
Kissinger is sound, he is right above 40 
billion, but he is wrong below 40 billion 
of annual military expenditure. Within 
current budget levels, there has been an 
overinvestment in limited war and an un- 
derinvestment in total war. 

The author’s most valid point is his urg- 
ing of a positive and moderately offensive 
strategy for the United States. He uses 
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irrelevant and wrong—though often stimu- 
lating-—arguments to support .a right con- 
clusion, namely that we need more back- 
bone. But until there is a change in the - 
moral climate and until there is a ‘fiscal 
redemption of American security, even his 
useful proposals are in the nature of the 
sermons which St. Anthony used to preach 
to the fishes. l 
STEFAN T. Possony 
Professor of International Politics 
Georgetown University 


Dexter PERKINS. Foreign Policy and the 
American Spirit. Edited by Glyndon G. 
Van Deusen and Richard C. Wade. Pp. 
xiii, 254. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1957. $3.75. 


Professors Van Deusen and Wade of the 
University of Rochester’s history depart- 
ment have made conveniently available un- 
der one cover twelve stimulating essays 
and speeches by their former colleague 
and chief, Dexter Perkins. Most of the 
papers deal with aspects of American for- 
eign policy. The last one is the thought- 
ful presidential address entitled “We Shall 
Gladly Teach” and delivered before the 
American Historical Association in 1956. 
If the reader seeks an underlying theme in 
these essays, he will perhaps find it in the 
thought that American foreign policy has 
always expressed the popular will, and on 
the whole healthfully so. The author con- 
tends that no President, no Secretary of 
State, has been able to carry through a 
foreign policy which lacked popular sup- 
port. Thus, for example, he shows that 
the Monroe Doctrine came to life only ` 
when public opinion backed it; that in ad- 
vocating the idea of collective security, 
Woodrow Wilson failed because he lacked | 
adequate popular support; and that Roose- 
velt, Hull, and Truman succeeded because 
the public had accepted the concept. If 
this thesis is rather obvious as stated in 
general terms, it becomes more provoca- 
tive when applied to Franklin Roosevelt in 
the essay, “Was Roosevelt Wrong?” Per- 
kins’ whole approach to the question of 
whether Roosevelt was “wrong” in leading 
the country into war in 1941 is to show, 
largely by reference to public opinion polls 
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and congressional votes, that the President 
never- moved far ahead of public senti- 
ment. If he took steps calculated to lead 
the country into war, they were steps 
which the country approved. 

. Since foreign policy must interpret the 
popular will, statesmen with political ex- 
perience and knowledge are better fitted, 
thinks Perkins, for directing foreign policy 
than are career diplomats. “Have you 
ever won an election?” as a challenge to a 
would-be Secretary of State might parallel 
or supplant the query “Have you ever met 
a payroll?” sometimes aimed at egghead 
administrators. The one Secretary of State 
selected for extended treatment in this an- 
thology is William H. Seward who, in the 
author’s opinion, owed his great success in 
large measure to his long experience as 
governor and senator. ; 

The term “revisionism” Perkins uses in 
a special sense. He defines it as “an after- 
the-event interpretation of American par- 
ticipation in war, with the accent on the 
errors and blunders that provoked the 
struggle and on the folly of the whole en- 
terprise.” In this sense, he says, “revi- 
sionism is very largely wishful thinking 
after the event, history by unprovable hy- 
pothesis.” If “revisionism” is limited to 
the work of a certain “hate Roosevelt” 
school of writers whom Perkins has in 
mind, many would agree with his charac- 
terization of it. But is there not a danger 
that in deploring this tendency under the 
general name of “revisionism,” the author 
may seem to cast aspersions upon the kind 
of reappraisal of historic events which in 
his presidential address he urges upon doc-e 
toral candidates, and which he himself has 
practiced with conspicuous success in his 
studies of the Monroe Doctrine? Of “re- 
visionism” carried out in a.spirit of open- 
minded search for the facts, we cannot 
have too much. Should there’be a second 
edition of this volume, the editors will 
probably delete two allusions by the au- 
thor to “fifty-four forty or fight” as a 
campaign slogan of 1844, which recent 
“revisionists” have relegated to the cate- 
gory -of historical myths. In-such an edi- 
tion, also, this reviewer would hope to find 
- a less inaccurate statement of his own “re- 
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visionist” thesis as to the causes of the 
War of 1812. 
Jurrus W. Pratt 
Professor of American History 
University of Buffalo 


RUSSELL Kirk. The American Cause. 
Pp. vii, 172. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1957. $3.50. 

Mr. Kirk has written a little book “. . . 
intended to be an honest description of 
the beliefs we Americans live by.” This 
work is meant to be a statement of the be- 
liefs which have made the United States 
great. Since the publication of his The 
Conservative Mind, the author’ has taken 
his place in the literary lists as a conserva- 
tive. Now, as editor of Modern Age, he 
has crystallized this position. 

His present book runs the gamut from 
an explanation of why our troops which 
were captured in Korea were easy victims 
of brainwashing to America’s answer to 
communism. 

It is difficult to disagree with Mr. Kirk 
when he sums up the reasons for the suc- 
cess of Communist brainwashing in Korea 
(p. 2). All teachers of history and po- 
litical science know how little knowledge 
or understanding their students have of 
American political history and philosophy, 
of states rights and civil rights, of safe- 
guards to freedom, and of how these op- 
erate in our nation. 

This book places great emphasis on the 
failure of most Americans to know their 
government. Some of Mr. Kirk’s state- 
ments make one wonder. For example, in 
quoting Article III of the Constitution, 
the author seems to have forgotten the 
Eleventh Amendment (p. 85). Again, he 
must have failed to note that since 1952 
(Ray v Blair, 343 U.S. 214) the few state 
laws which attempt to make a presidential 
elector cast his ballots according to the 
popular vote in his state are unenforceable 
(pp. 83-84). l 

The United States like all nations of the 
world has a need for principles. The three 
bodies of principles which control us are 
moral convictions, political convictions, and 
economic convictions. America’s princi- 
ples are a product of human experiences 
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through the ages; they are not themselves 
of purely American origin. Americans, 
however, have taken these traditional prin- 


- , ciples and many times have improved 


them to operate in the workaday world. 
Mr. Kirk sums up this thesis by stating: 
“The American cause, then, is the defense 
of the principles of a true civilization. This 
defense is conducted by renewing men’s 
consciousness of true moral and political 
and economic principle, and by applying 
true principle to the institutions of society 
and private life” (p. 18). 

Our heritage is a great one. Mr. Kirk 
has, with a certain amount of success, pre- 
sented a credo for all Americans to live 
by. It is the very credo to which Queen 
Elizabeth so pointedly referred during her 
recent visit to the United States: “. .. 
your fundamental concepts as between in- 
dividuals—freedom, honest dealings, toler- 
ance and justice under the rule of law; as 
between nations—-free and sincere coopera- 
tion in the search for a just and lasting 
peace for mankind”; this is Mr. Kirk’s 
thesis. Whether the general reader—civil- 
ian and military—will profit from it is in 
the laps of the gods. 

James J. FLYNN 

Chairman, Department of Social Science 

Fordham University 


Eras Berc. The Historical Thinking of 
Charles A. Beard, (Skrifter Utgivna Av 
Statsvetenskapliga Föreningen I Uppsala, 


XXXVIII.) Pp. 83. Stockholm: Alm- 


qvist & Wiksell, 1957. SKr. 3:-. 


This monograph is a lucid and cautious 
study of Charles A. Beard as a historical 
philosopher. A sketchy Introduction seeks, 
with undue compression, to present an in- 
tellectual biography of Beard. -Thereafter 
Mr. Berg moves on to the meat of his 
book—a careful analysis of Beard’s ideas 
` about’ economic interpretation and about 
historical relativism. In discussing these 
issues, Mr. Berg tries on behalf of Beard 
to construct rigorous analytical statements 
out of various and sometimes conflicting 
expressions. 
difficulty in showing that Beard’s sweeping 
rhetoric concealed a host of ambiguities 
and was hardly designed to bear close 
philosophical inspection. 


In this attempt, he has little 
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He concludes of Béard’s theories of eco- 
nomic interpretation: “Although they might 
form the basis of valuable working hy- 
potheses, their lack of precision concealed 
serious theoretical problems, some of which 
seem very difficult to solve without aban- 
doning the economic thesis.” The value 
of Beard’s historical relativism, Mr. Berg 
writes, is “doubtful”; and as a historical 
thinker he finds Beard neither systematic 
nor penetrating. “His historical theories 
were fragmentary, vague, ambiguous, and 
sometimes contradictory. Nor were they 
original, except—and this is significant-——~ 
in their application to the study of con- 
crete historical events.” 

Mr. Berg’s exception says a lot about the 
practical importance of having analytically 
defensible philosophies of history. On the 
whole, the best historians have been inno- 
cent of epistemology, and the most so- 
phisticated historical philosophers have writ- 
ten little concrete history. Mr. Berg’s 
critique of Beard as a theorist of history 
is judicious and convincing. It does not, 
however, have much to do with Beard as 
a practicing historian; nor, one gathers, 
would Mr. Berg argue that it does. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Professor of History 

Harvard University 


Joun CHALMERS Vinson. Wiliam E. 
Borah and the Outlawry of War. Pp. 
x, 212. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1957. $4.50. 


Dr. Vinson provides a distinct and 
worthy contribution to the history of iso- 


,lationism and the movement for world 


peace in the period between World Wars 
I and II. From Borah’s wide popular ac- 
claim—due to his picturesque manner, ora- 
torical gift, and skill in anticipating trends 
in public opinion—the theme is broader 
than the title might suggest. For the same 
reason it is mainly a record of negative 
obstruction rather than of positive achieve- 
ment. The Senator’s attitude toward the 
movements for world peace was consonant 
with his motivating ideas and emotions. 
William E. Borah’s long and conspicuous 
senatorial service was to be identified with 
no constructive measure. His was the nega- - 
tive role of opposition and obstruction. As 
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an inveterate traditionalist he was ever 
an intransigent isolationist. To him any 
suggestion of international co-operation 
savored of dangerous “entanglement.” A 
doubtful participant in World War I, he 
became the bitterest and most persistent 
foe of the League of Nations and all its 
works. Oblivious to the transformations 
of technology, he could urge his fellow 
citizens to center their attention mainly 
on domestic problems—among which he 
always gave priority to those of his own 
state and region, His succession to the 
chairmanship of foreign relations was a 
notable exhibit of the weakness of the tra- 
ditional committee selection. 


The Senator’s last obstructionist stand . 


was in fatuous opposition to the hampering 
neutrality acts. Had he lived a few months 
longer, he would inevitably have been in 
the forefront of the America First organi- 
zation which embodied so directly his life- 
long sentiments. 

His main reliances for world peace were 
upon chimerical schemes for disarmament 
and the diffusion of moral sentiments 
among the people of the leading nations. 
The devoted advocates of the outlawry of 
war found their congressional hope a re- 
luctant and often divisive leader. He was 
constantly fearful of subversive designs of 
the dire League ‘and unalterably opposed 
to any project involving the use of sanc- 
tions in any form. The freedom from any 
such un-American commitments along with 
an expression of high aspiration in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact brought Borah’s en- 
thusiastic support and led him to make a 
valiant fight for the implementing treaty. 
Like many Americans of the time, he felt 
an emotional and self-righteous satisfac- 
tion In a gesture toward a just and lasting 
peace which rested upon nothing but the 
moral convictions of the nations involved. 

This book merits a much larger reading 
= than scholarly monographs usually attract, 
not only for its direct findings, but also 
for the lesson implicit throughout regard- 
ing the influences determining public opin- 
ion on foreign affairs. 

' EARE D, Ross. 

Professor of History 

Iowa State College 
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Arnotp J. Læn. Concurring Opinion: 
The Privileges or Immunities Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. (Washing- 
ton University Studies.) Pp. ix, 150. 
St. Louis: Washington University, Com- 
mittee on Publications, 1957. No price. 
As the title suggests, the author of this 

little book approves the current trend in 

judicial interpretation; since the Slaughter- 


House cases in 1873, this tendency has de- 


prived the privileges or immunities clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of any sub- 
stantial, independent legal significance. Be- 
yond recording this contemporary judg- 
ment and providing a convenient listing of 
the cases in which the clause has been in- 
volved, as well as a useful Bibliography, 
the book contributes little. 

The first chapter is a fifteen-page sketch 
of the adoption of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. The second chapter 
traces, in twenty-seven pages, the first 
seventy-five years of constitutional devel- 
opment, with emphasis on problems of citi- 
zenship as expressed in the Dred Scott case 
and of the rights of citizens which were the 
subject of federal protection. The third 
chapter tells the story of the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, with scattered 
excerpts from the debates. The fourth chap- 
ter is a detailed account of the Slaughter- 
House cases. ‘The final chapter gives a 
brief survey of the Supreme Court cases 
since 1873 in which the privileges or im- 
munities clause has been discussed. 

The author states in the Foreword: “To 
bring the bibliography of the subject up to 
date and to take a new look at old per- 
spectives have seemed sufficiently worth- 
while objectives to warrant the undertak- 
ing of this study... .” To anyone rea- 
sonably familiar with the subject matter of 
this book, the “new look” will appear as a 
mere reaffirmation of what has gone be- 
fore. Anyone approaching the subject for 
the first. time might be well advised to pro- 
ceed directly to the Bibliography since the 
author’s cloudy and somewhat impression- 
istic style may obscure easy understanding. 

Lawyers, alert to trends, are arguing the 
privileges or immunities clause to the Su- 
preme Court again. Any Monday may see 
new life breathed into dormant constitu- 
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tional words. It is to be regretted that the 
‘author of this work confined himself to a 
sketchy historical treatment instead of uti- 
` lizing his obvious knowledge of the subject 
as a basis for a reasoned discussion of the 
implications of such a revival. 
EDWARD L. BARRETT 

Professor of Law 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Marion CLrawson and BURNELL HELD, 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Man- 


agement. Pp. xxi, 501. ° Baltimore: Johns, 


Hopkins Press for Resources for the Fu- 
ture, 1957. $8.50. 


Since the federally owned lands consti- 
tute about a quarter of the land area of 
the United States, they are a very impor- 
tant part of our total natural resources; 
and they must be carefully preserved as 
the basic material.of our national heritage. 
Therefore this is a timely volume by the 
director and the research associate of a 
program which deals with land use and 
management. This program is sponsored 
by Resources for the Future, a nonprofit 
foundation for research and education to 
advance’ development, conservation, and 
the use of natural resources, primarily in 
‘the United States. The foundation was 
established in 1952 with the co-operation 
of the Ford Foundation. - 

Within the past decade, the use of fed- 
eral lands has become big business, and the 
shift was so great and so sudden that many 
of the methods for managing these lands 
are now seriously out of date. In chap- 
ters dealing with the history of the federal 
lands and policies regarding them, the au- 
thors analyze the most important of these 
changes and tell how they came about; 
their various uses for game and wildlife, 
timber, recreation, watershed utilization, 
mineral development, and submerged areas 
are also dealt with. In other chapters they 


` discuss policy- and decision-making, pric- 


ing processes, Investments on federal lands, 
and revenues and expenditures. Finally, 
the authors consider what these changes 
regarding federal lands may mean for the 
future, and what some of the alternatives 
are for dealing with them effectively in 
the national interest. They conclude that 
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if the full potential of the federal lands is 
to be achieved, it is time for a major and 
critical re-examination of federal land man- 
agement, 

The continued ownership by the federal 
government of the federal lands is widely 
and popularly accepted; this includes the 
national parks, national forests, grazing 
districts, submerged areas of the outer 
continental shelf, and other similar areas. 
As an economic treatise, with carefully 
prepared statistics and digests of statutes 
given in Appendices, this book is concerned 
with how these lands are used ‘and man- 
aged; particular attention is paid to reve- 
nues from them and expenditures on them. 

As uses have increased and revenues 
have risen, the management problems of 
these lands have multiplied. Many of the 
standard governmiental processes are ill- 
adapted to resource management. Against 
a background of detailed and authoritative 
information by the senior author, Director 
of the Bureau of Land Use of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the associate au- 
thor, a member of the first Hoover Com- 
mission, practical ways are suggested in 
which federal land management can be re- 
vised and made to realize its maximum 
potential. In a final chapter, “What of 
the Future?,” the authors consider “three 
rather distinctly different‘and mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives for future federal land 
management—a government corporation, 
minimum changes from the present ar- 
rangement, and administrative reorganiza- 
tion.” Two other suggestions not mutu- 
ally exclusive with the foregoing are also 
made: the establishment of a permanent 
federal land review board and a deliberate 
and rather basic- attempt to obtain the ad- 
vantages of a corporation within the frame- 
work of regular bureaus. 

The Present reviewer, while not a spe- 
cialist in the economics of land use, con- 
siders, on the basis of his former experi- 
ence in teaching graduate courses in natu- 
ral resources and national policy, that the 
authors are wise in emphasizing, at the be- 
ginning of a new era in federal lands man- 
agement, the urgent need for a fresh re- 
examination of the whole system. He 
commends the decision of the authors not 
to advocate a hard and fast program but - 
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to provide instead a solid basis for dis- 
cussion and consideration by the various 
groups interested in and concerned over 
the management of federal lands. They 
rightly urge a “careful, critical, but im- 
aginative look” at the different possible 
solutions, hoping that enlightened discus- 
sion may result in a constructive consensus 
as to future policy. 
RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 
Princeton, N. J. 


Davip M. Exzis and others. A Skort 
History of New York State. Pp. xii, 
705. Ithaca: Cornell University Press 
in co-operation with the New York State 
Historical Association, 1957. $7.75, 


This is a carefully planned one-volume 
history for the general reader and student, 
sponsored by the New York State His- 
torical Association. Coming twenty years 
after the completion of the association’s 
ten-volumie work on the same subject, 
which was edited by Alexander C. Flick, 
it helps to bring that work up to date. 

It presents a rich story, packed with in- 
formation and containing an analysis of 
main trends, amusing asides—‘‘The lower- 
class women enjoyed their pipes and gos- 


siped on their front stoops”’—and sketches . 


of key enterprises, figures, and ideas. 

The history of New York is so inter- 
twined with that of the nation, and its 
materials so abundant, that any history in 
a single volume involves a staggering prob- 
‘ lem in selection; it is one which the au- 
thors have solved admirably. About one- 
seventh of the book is devoted to the co- 
lonial period, and about one-half to the 
period before 1865. 

With due proportion, the book traces the 
slow growth of the state until about 1800; 
it deals with its spurt in economic life and 
population which, by 1825, made it the 
“empire state,” first in the nation in popu- 
lation, ‘commerce, transportation, and agri- 
culture. It describes the accompanying so- 
cial shift from the dominance of aristocrats 
to the dominance of merchants and free- 
holding farmers; and following the Civil 
War, the further shift to an urbanized, in- 
dustrial society. 

A constantly reappearing theme is the 
interplay between the cultural matrix and 
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the various peoples who pushed into New 
York-——from the Algonkians to the recent 
Puerto Ricans. 

Although the book has no special thesis, ° 
the authors do not hesitate to render judg- 


‘ments along the way. - Somewhat extrava- 


gantly they praise New York’s recent gov- 
ernors as surpassing in ability those of any 
other state: the two Roosevelts, Hughes, 
Smith (“his conduct of the government 
made New York a model for every other 
state in the Union”), Lehman (who “did 
not try to be one of the boys”), and Dewey 
(“aggressive, efficient, and imaginative”), 
With respect to the arts, they suggest that 
“perhaps the most exciting aesthetic ex- 
perience that the American ever under- 
goes” is an automobile (p. 626). And 
they render some decidedly questionable 
judgments: for example, that the long- 
range effects of the thruway may be even 
more revolutionary than those of the Erie 
Canal or the railroad which first passed 
through the same territory (p. 555); and 
that “there is no such heartwarming sight 
in all America” as the well-dressed women 
parading on Fifth Avenue (p. 650). 

The bibliographical essay, one of the 
high points of the book, has discriminating 
comment. The Foreword by Louis Jones 
and the last chapter on culture are written 
with verve, more so than the nature of 
some of the other chapters would permit. 
The illustrations are often effective. The 
Index is erratic. Quotations used in the 
text would be more useful if footnoted. 

CARLETON MABEE_ 

Professor of Liberal Studies 

Clarkson College of Technology 
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Hans SPEER. German Rearmament and 
Atomic War: The Views of German 
Military and Political Leaders. Pp. xi, 
272. Evanston, Ill. and White Plains, 
N. Y.: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1957. $5.00. 


This scholarly book presents the salient 
facts of United States policies and German 
rearmament; the significance of American 
emphasis on atomic deterrence; and the 
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problems of maintaining the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as a shield, and 
now also as a sword, of defense. Part I 
‘covers the views of the military concern- 
ing the cold war until 1954, neutralism, 
atomic blackmail, the possibilities of the 
outbreak. of war during 1952-55, and the 
conclusions of former German generals and 
officers on the probable character of World 
- War HI. Part II gives the opinions of 
the German politicians about the various 
Western defense plans, reunification discus- 
sions to 1955, a résumé of the historic con- 
scription debates in 1956 and their effects 
upon rearmament and the North Atlantic 
alliance. The author has also written with 
remarkable foresight a dynamic conclusion 
entitled “Prospects.” 

Dr. Speier, who was born and educated 
in Germany, emigrated to the United States 
in 1933 and is now the well-known head of 
the Social Science Division, RAND Cor- 
poration, During 1956-57 he was on leave 
as a Ford Fellow, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stan- 
ford. There he completed this remarkable 
evaluation of the opinions of the German 
military and German politicians concerning 
rearmament and the use of tactical atomic 
weapons. 

The author expresses doubts about the 
statesmanship of Adenauer and considers 
that by the middle of 1955 he was “the 
representative of a phase of German for- 
eign relations that had come to an end.” 
As for Ollenhauer, Dr. Speier asserts that 
he justified the Socialist policy in patheti- 
cally unrealistic terms, clung to a parochial 
viewpoint, and naively continued to de- 
mand fair play from the Chancellor. The 
author’s chapter on “Atomic Blackmail” is 
a masterpiece which is almost equalled by 
that on “Conscription.” The present re- 
viewer fails to find in the Index any men- 
tion of Professor Ludwig Erhard, now Vice- 
Chancellor. The glaring omission of any 
evaluation of Erhard’s economic policies 
which were correlated with rearmament 
must have surprised the Air Force. 

The postwar programs of the Western 
allies of World War II to re-educate the 
German nation towards an ideal of paci- 
fism were finally ended when the Federal 
Republic was accepted as a member of 
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NATO and authorized to raise an army of 
half a million men equipped with conven- 
tional arms.. However the younger gen- 
eration and ‘notably the youth of the work- 
ing classes were not at all prepared for the 
attempt to create a new German army. 
One general stated that “a country can put 
up a number of divisions equal to about 
half the number of millions of popula- 
tion.” In the case of West Germany this 
would mean twenty-five divisions and only 
about 300,000 men. 

The principal criticisms of Dr. Speier’s 
outstanding study involve the following 
points: it was completed before the atomic 
problem was placed clearly before the elec- 
torate, before the political and moral tri- 


umph of Adenauer in September 1957, and 


before the great Soviet “atomic black- 
mail” of the autumn of 1957. The pres- 
ent reviewer witnessed the 1957 election 
campaign and noted the following: the in- 
effective presentation of the atomic prob- 
lem by the atomic scientists, certain So- 
cialists, neutralists, and leftists; the fail- 
ure of the Socialist slogan, “Build homes 
instead of barracks”; and the collapse of 
the Soviet attempts at “the atomic black- 
mail” of the German voters. The major 
issue before the Germans. in September 
1957 was not atomic war but the internal 
stability of the Federal Republic. . 

l ’ RALPH HASWELL Lutz 
Professor of History, Emeritus and 
Member of the Advisory Board 
The Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 


Hans SPEIER and W. Puitires DAVISON 
(Eds.). West German Leadership and 
Foreign Policy. Pp. x, 323. Evanston, 
Hl.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957. 
$7.00. 


During the period 1953-55, the RAND 
Corporation sent several people to West 
Germany in order to carry on fairly exten- 
tive interviews with political leaders, civil 
servants,. labor officials, business execu- 
tives, and representatives of mass media; 
this was done in order to ascertain their 
views on such matters as reunification, re- 
armament, democracy in German govern- 
ment, the East-West struggle, and the fu- 
ture role of Germany in world affairs. The 
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results of the fifty or more interviews con- , 


ducted by each interviewer were embodied 
in detailed reports for the use of the RAND 
Corporation. Social science staff members 
of that corporation have undertaken the 
abridgement of these reports, which in 
some instances ran to one thousand pages, 
and condensed them into chapters for this 
book. They have added an Introduction 
and a concluding chapter which summa- 
rizes West German public opinion during 
the period 1946-56; also included is an 
illuminating analysis of the development of 
foreign policy institutions in West Ger- 
many-by S. L. Wahrhaftig, an American 
free-lance journalist in Germany. 

The chapters which constitute the body 
of the book are as follows: “Party Leaders 
and Foreign Policy” by Henry J. Keller- 
mann, borrowed from the State Depart- 
ment; “West German Civil Service” by 
Jobn H. Herz of The City College, New 
York; “West German Trade Unions” by 
Otto Kirchheimer of the New School for 
social Research; “German Business’ by 
G. A. Almond of Princeton; and “Mass 
Media” by W. P. Davison of the RAND 
Corporation. As is inevitable in a work of 
this character, there is a variation in the 
quality and scope of the treatment of the 
several groups, but the variation is less 
than in many such undertakings. Perhaps 
the chief factor here is that the basic re- 
search was spredd over a period of two 


years; and in a world which is changing as. 


rapidly as that in which the West Ger- 
mans live, it is difficult to compare the 
attitudes of the groups interviewed, even 
though the authors have sought to bring 
the material down-to 1956 by drawing on 
their own knowledge. The interviews with 
civil servants were conducted in the sum- 
mer of 1953; those with party leaders and 
mass media representatives in the winter 
of 1953-54; those with business executives 
in 1954; and those with trade union leaders 
in 1955, 

The question may be asked: why the 
study was limited to these particular groups 
in the community, omitting such signif- 
cant elements as religious leaders, agricul- 
tural landowners and workers, educational 
and cultural representatives, refugees, and 
the like. Whether the RAND Corporation 
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considers the latter as unimportant in in- 
fluencing public opinion, or whether it did 


- not appear feasible to interview representa- 


tives of such segments of German society, 
is not clear. All in all, the study is a very 
informative, useful, and timely addition to 
the considerable body of literature dealing 
with postwar Germany. 
HAROLD ZINK 
Professor of Political Science 
Ohio State University 


SYDNEY SEYMOUR Biro. The German 
Policy of Revolutionary France: A 
Study in French Diplomacy During the 
War of the First Coalition, 1792-1797, 
Vols. I and II. Pp. xvi, 480 and ix, 317- 
1104, respectively. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. $15.00 (the set). 
Any reviewer is likely to approach Mr. 

Biro’s work with a real sense of curiosity. 

When a leading university press publishes 

a two-volume monograph on a narrowly 

restricted subject, one may reasonably as- 


. sume that it must be an exceptional book 


indeed. When that press buys two full 
pages in the scholarly journals for pre- 
publication advertising, and heralds the 
work as “a masterpiece of scholarship,” 
the reviewer is even more likely to await 
publication day with bated breath and a 
sense of awe. The trumpet blasts con- 
tinue on the dust jacket, and even (in 
somewhat more muted tones) in the au- 
thor’s Preface. By the time one begins to 
read, he is ready to believe that unto us a 
new Macaulay must have been born. 

Perhaps it might have been better if Mr. 
Biro’s book had been introduced with a 
little less ballyhoo, for scarcely any mono- 
graph could come up to such expectations. 
The work is certainly an impressive piece 
of scholarship, representing the results of 
more than two decades of research. Mr. 
Biro has excavated every old and new vein 
of ore and has examined each nugget 
microscopically. One of the most useful 
results of this enterprise is the long 
(though somewhat discursive) bibliographi- 
cal essay. This tremendous body of ma- 
terial he has put together into a narrative 
which is surely the most detailed analysis 
of the subject in print in any language. 
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Such an enterprise, however, has some 
of the faults of its virtues. The story is 
told in such painstaking fashion that the 
-reader often gets lost in the maze and finds 
it hard to see just what it all means. The 
dust jacket tells us that revolutionary 
France’s German policy was “a veritable 
Cretan labyrinth’—a conclusion that al- 
most any reader is likely to share. No 
historian ought to object if a fellow crafts- 
man refuses to oversimplify a complex sub- 
ject, for complexity is the very nature of 
the human story. Yet if an author insists 
on overloading his narrative, he usually 
ends by producing a reference book rather 
than “. .. a work of interest ... to all 
who read and are concerned with the world 
in which they live” (p. viii). 

To summarize Mr. Biro’s thesis is al- 
most impossible. Indeed, the author him- 
self, in his two concluding chapters, has 
great difficulty in pulling the story to- 
gether. He settles for comparing the Con- 
vention’s German policy to “the alphabet, 
which defies description except as the sum 
total of its component parts,” and the Di- 
rectory’s policy to “a mosaic inlaid by 
many hands.” The final pages place great 
stress on the economic considerations which 
underlay French activity in the Rhineland 
and the rest of Germany; yet these eco- 
nomic factors receive rather incidental at- 
tention in the body of the book, which is 
more concerned with individual attitudes 
and diplomatic intrigues. 

Several minor flaws detract somewhat 
from the work’s literary effectiveness. 
There are some mannerisms of style, of 
the “came the dawn” type; there are 
ironic or humorous, bits which often suc- 
ceed only in being “cute”; there are a 
good many mixed or badly stretched meta- 
phors (p. 794); the documentation is so 
elaborate that it occasionally recalls schol- 
arly caricatures (pp. 82-83); and there is 
a tendency to indulge in a chase after 
curiosa, especially in the footnotes. Above 
all, I suspect that Mr.. Biro must have 
broken the American record for the use 
of rhetorical questions. 

Nevertheless, the thoroughness of this 
monograph will certainly make it a stand- 
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_ ard item in all collections devoted to the 


French Revolution. 
GORDON WRIGHT 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


FRIEDRICH RucE. Der Seekrieg: The Ger- 
man Navys Story, 1939-1945. Trans- 
lated by M. G. Saunders. Pp. xviii, 440. 
Annapolis: United States Naval Insti- 
tute, 1957. $5.00. 

This is a succinct history of German 
naval operations in World War II. The 
author combines competence on the tac- 
tics and the technical aspects of naval 
warfare with sound judgment on’ broad 
strategic Issues. Of all German strategists, 
the author thinks most highly of Admiral 
Raeder; although Raeder was aware of 
the importance of sea power for the out- 
come of the war, he never succeeded: in 
dissuading Hitler from making some .of 
the major errors which his landbound 
mentality led him to commit. The Ger- 
man army and air force leaders and in 
particular his top military advisers shared 
Hitler’s strategic blindness in this regard. 
Ruge points out that it was during “those 
precious summer months” after Dunkirk 
that Germany “at the latest ... had al- 
ready lost the war.” ‘The German army 
lay idle, the Luftwaffe met its “Verdun,” 
and Hitler neither made peace nor mar- 
shalled Germany’s and Italy’s economic 
and military resources “against the over- 
riding menace of British sea power.” The 
landbound mentality of the German lead- 
ers led to the German failure to recognize 
the Mediterranean (Malta) as a vital thea- 
ter of war and, when the German army 
invaded the Soviet Union, to appreciate 
the logistic importance of the Baltic Sea. 

Ruge tells his story lucidly, though with 
considerable dryness, in the framework of 
the history of the war as a whole. He 
is particularly informative with respect to 
the invasion of Norway and the employ- 
ment of German surface forces against 
Allied commerce. The varying tactics and 
technical aspects of German submarine op- 
erations are set forth soberly. The book 
contains also some valuable accounts of 
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minor operations of the German navy that 
are less well known, such as its endeavors 
to obtain weather information, its laying 
and sweeping of mines, and its efforts in 
the Baltic. 

Ruge does not dramatize his story and 
offers no information on the intrigues 
among the top leaders of the Third Reich. 
There are only very few comments on the 
- administrative aspects of his subjects, and 
unfortunately none whatever on the rela- 
tion between the navy and industry and 
on the training of the submarine crews. 

Ruge attributes the inefficiency of the 
Italian navy to its cumbersome command 
system, the lack of efficient air support, 
and to fuel shortage. He thinks little of 
the performance of the Red navy in World 
. War II.- 

The last chapter of the book is devoted 
to a brief, useful account of the status 
and mission within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization of the new German 
naval forces. Vice-Admiral Ruge is In- 
spekieur der Bundesmarine, a position 
which corresponds to that of Chief of 
Naval Operations in the United States 
Navy. . 

An ; HANS SPEIER 
- Chief, Social Science Division 

The RAND Corporation 

Washington, D. C. 


Error Zupnicx. Britain’s Postwar Dol- 
lar Problem. Pp. xv, 256. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. $5.50, 


This volume provides an excellent sum- 
mary and analysis of the factors which 
have been responsible for Britain’s post- 
- war dollar shortage. From the start, “dollar 
shortage” is treated as something broader 
than a mere foreign exchange difficulty; it 
is defined as “existing when, at an accept- 
able level of employment, real income, and 
import restrictions, the quantity of dollars 
demanded exceeds the disposable supply of 
dollars” (p. 3). Two chapters are devoted 
to Britain’s broad failure, starting in the 
nineteenth century, to make the necessary 
adaptations to the basic changes occurring 
in the structure of the world economy; 
this resulted in an impairment of Brit- 
ain’s competitive position in world mar- 
kets. Next a long chapter is devoted to 
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“the thesis that the dollar shortage can 
be ascribed to Britain’s failure to pursue 
sufficiently disinflationary policies in the | 
postwar period” (p. 11). The conclusion 
reached is that, “taking the period as a 
whole, production and productivity in- 
creased significantly and the battle against 
inflation was sufficiently successful to ef- 
fect a more rational allocation of re- 
sources”; thus “the major factors respon- 
sible for the postwar disequilibrium must 
be sought elsewhere than in domestic de- 
velopments” (p. 77). 

As a result, a chapter is devoted to an 
examination of Britain’s dollar accounts; 
the conclusion emerges from this that the 
vast rise in American export prices and 
the -extent to which petroleum products 
had to be paid for in dollars as a result 
of the dominant position of American firms 
were primarily responsible for the direct 
deterioration of Britain’s current dollar ac- 
counts. On balance, if sales of gold to the 
United Kingdom are included, the rest of 
the sterling area contributed dollars to the 
pool. But this was the result of widely 
divergent tendencies. “Dependent” ster- 
ling areas—mainly Britain’s remaining colo- 
nies—and gold sales contributed over 3 
billion dollars between 1946 and 1951. 
The contribution would have been even 


larger had it not-been for the failure of 


the dollar price of gold to rise. On the 
other hand, roughly 90 per cent of such 
earnings were used by “independent” ster- 
ling areas—in large part as a result of the 
increased tempo of industrialization which 
both absorbed dollars and reduced Brit- 
ain’s competitive advantage—so that the 
continuance within the sterling area of its 
“independent” portions contributed signifi- 
cantly to Britain’s difficulties. In addition, 
dollar payments to nondollar countries— 
which in the early postwar period reflected 
the inadequacy of primary production in 
such countries and measured, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, the success third countries 
enjoyed in shifting the dollar shortage to 
the sterling area—amounted to over a bil- 
lion and a half during the same period. 
After a chapter devoted to developments 
after 1951-—-when the basic analysis of the 
volume was completed—the relationship 
between the dollar shortage and principles 
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of. trade: is examined; the major. conclu- 
sion is. that nondiscriminatory multilateral 
trade and full. convertibility, as advocated 
‘by the United States, did not make sense 
in the circumstances which faced Britain at 
the end of the war, though their ultimate 
achievement remains desirable. Among 
solutions which have been proposed to 
speed up the achievement of balance, the 
_ author favors the development of stetling 
area sources of supply, reduction of Ameri- 
can trade barriers, a rise in the price of 
gold, and greater American investment in 
the sterling area. But more basic than 
any of these solutions, in Professor Zup- 
nick’s opinion, is the fundamental need 
for Britain to adapt her economy to the 
changes which have occurred in world 
trade. Until that is done, not only is a 
permanent solution unlikely, but interim 
. measures which involve departures from 
nondiscriminatory multilateral trade and 
full convertibility are inevitable. 
Henry H. VILLARD 
Professor of Economics. 
The City College of New York 


D. N. Cuester (Ed.). The Organization 
of British Central Government, 1914- 
1956. Written by F. M. G. Willson. 
A Survey by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. Pp. 457. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1957. (Distributed by The 
Macmillan Company.) $6.00. 


Like other countries, Great Britain saw 
tremendous changes between 1914 and 
1956; the fact that these were brought 
about without any political upheaval is in 
part a tribute to the flexibility of the Brit- 
ish administrative machine. The develop- 
ment of this machine from the simple 
needs of “laissez faire” to the greater de- 
mands of the “Welfare State” is the prin- 
cipal theme of this book. 

The chapters are well arranged accord- 
ing to subject matter; they are supported 
by valuable tables of statistics and can be 
consulted separately by those who are es- 
pecially interested, for example, in the 
maintenance of law and order, the prob- 
lems of military defense, or the develop- 
ment of scientific research. ‘Those who 
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are concerned with the machinery of ad- 
ministration will read with particular in- 
terest the two concluding chapters. One 
of these traces the development of the 
Cabinet Secretariat from its origin in 1916 
to the present day; the other describes 
how the working of the administrative 
machine is kept under continuous review 
by senior civil servants who have to op- 
erate it. But the student of political sci- 
ence and philosophy, while wishing to ab- 
sorb the book as a whole, will get most 
out of the chapters which deal respec- 
tively with finance, trade and industry, and 
with the social services. 

It is impossible to read these chapters 
without being astonished at the change 
which has taken place in the British con- 
ception of the functions of government. 
The Tories started the ball rolling in 1932 
when they introduced a system of duties 
on imports; the wartime coalition govern- 
ment made an important advance in 1942 
when it accepted Sir William Beveridge’s 
idea of comprehensive social security; and 
the first postwar Labour government ac- 
celerated the process with its series of 
measures for nationalizing coal, transport, 
and other public utilities. | 

The editor and author must have been 
tempted to philosophize on some of these 
changes; but the association of distin- 
guished civil servants with this project was 
sufficient to ensure that this temptation 
would be resisted, and in any, case the 
function of a book of this kind is not to 
deliver judgment, but to provide material 
on which each reader can form his own 
judgment. Tested by this criterion, Messrs. 
Chester and Willson have passed with dis- 
tinction. Like skilful cooks they have 
whetted their readers’ appetites so that 
when we have finished their book we put 
it down with a feeling of regret that there 
is not more of it to read. 

ARTHUR HUTCHINSON 

Deputy Under Secretary of State, > 

Retired ar 
The Home Offce 
London 


Lu EmILY Pearson. Elizabethans at Home. 
Pp. 630. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. $8.75. 
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Of this impressive work, the publisher’s 
pronouncement that it is “perhaps the most 
inclusive study ever made of Elizabethan 
domestic life’ seems justified. Lu Emily 
Pearson, Professor of English at San Jose 
State College, has read prodigiously in the 
literature of the sixteenth century and 
moves with ease through the varied aspects 
of the home—the garden, the house, and 
the lives ‘of those within, hterally from 
the cradle to the grave. Nothing seems 
omitted: fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, love and marriage, manners and 
. education, adornment of the house and 
adornment of the person, the round of an 
ordinary day and the festivities of the 
holiday-—all is here which one might ex- 
‘pect and more. ‘The illustrations, many of 
them reproductions of contemporary draw- 
‘ings, engravings, and woodcuts, are well 
selected and enhance the attractiveness of 
this volume. 

Then why is it that so elegant a pres- 
entation of so human a theme fails to com- 
mand sustained attention? This reviewer 
seldom found himself led on from page to 
page. The answer would seem to be in 
Professor Pearson’s approach, essentially 
-descriptive rather than analytical. Is it 
sufficiently penetrating, for example, to 
suggest by way of generalization that in 
an age of “conflicting forces,” in an “age 
of distrust and fear,” the home was “the 
chief steadying influence, saving the peo- 
ple from the dissipation of their faculties” 
(Preface and p. 1); or “faith in home and 
faith in music... these were the two 
faiths by which most thoughtful Eliza- 
bethans sought to order their private lives” 
(p. 517)? 

It is well understood that Elizabethan 
culture was a class culture dominated by 
the gentry comprising hardly more than 
2 per cent of the population. Professor 
Pearson touches where possible on the life 
of the yeoman and the life of the peasant 


(together about 85 per cent of the popu- 


© Jation), but she is largely concerned with 
the families of the great and the near 
great. At the same time, society was in 
motion. Is there not occasion for closer 
inquiry into the effect upon domestic 
standards and conduct of the revolution in 
prices, of a changing class structure influ- 
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enced by growing disparities in wealth, and 
(since the author frequently moves for- 
ward into the seventeenth century) of the 
ferment of puritan ideas as well? 

For all its interesting detail there is 
nothing here as tight or as convincing as 
H. S5. Bennett’s imaginary re-creation of 
the life of one peasant family during a 
June day in 1320. And Allardyce Nicoll 
in The Elizabethans (1957) has shown 
what can be accomplished by merely let- 
ting the sixteenth century speak for itself. 
Professor Pearson, herself, is most effec- 
tive in her profusion of well-chosen quota- 
tions. But her commentary, sensitive when 
dealing with individuals or with particular 
families, is conventional and rather empty 
when concerned with society asa whole. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Associate Professor of History 

Amherst College 


G. R. Porter (Ed.). The New Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. I: The Renais- 
sance, 1493-1520. Pp. xxxvi, 531. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957. $7.50. 

For more than half a century, the vol- 
umes of The Cambridge Modern History 
have provided the basic accounts in Eng- 
lish of the European past. But inevitably 
the years have reduced their value; in 
part this is because of the growth of 
knowledge in a sense which Lord Acton 
would have understood, but above all be- 
cause historians themselves have changed. 
If The Cambridge Modern History is now 
little read, the reason lies particularly in 
its nineteenth century confidence in the ob- 
jectivity of the historian and the possi- 
bility of “definitive” history, ‘its conse- 
quent reliance on the virtue: of facts as 
such, its political emphasis and organiza- 
tion in national terms, and its lack of such 
“synthesis” as the modern historian de- 
mands. In his general introduction, which 
opens this first volume of The New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Sir George Clark 
recognizes that the historian today puts 
new demands on his discipline—demands 
at once humbler and more ambitious; and 
he represents the primary task of the his- 
torian as the provision of “a coherent body 
of judgments true to the facts.” The new 
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Renaissance volume invites comparison on 
this basis with the old. l 

It is at once very different from its 
‘predecessor, and yet not different enough. 
It is substantially shorter; the topics 
chosen for treatment in individual chap- 
ters are in many cases fresh; the old po- 
litical emphasis is somewhat reduced; and 
certain chapters are in themselves richly 
generalized and creative syntheses of ‘re- 
cent scholarship. Outstanding are those of 
H. C. Darby who gives an illuminating 
survey of regional differences and eco- 
nomic geography; of Hans Baron who 
gives a masterful review of fifteenth cen- 
tury civilization with a particular eye to 
the balance of continuity and innovation; 
of R. Wittkower on the arts in Italy; of 
J. R. Hale on international relations; and 
of E. E. Rich on the impact of world ex- 
pansion. The national and political chap- 
ters are, on the whole, competent and re- 
sponsible narrative; and some, such as 
those of R. Doucet on France and J. M. 
Batista y Roca on Spain, go beyond poli- 
tics to portray an entire national society. 

But too much of the old Cambridge 
Modern History still remains. A number 
of contributions are tedious compilations 
of names and events which would have 
been quite at home in the old volume. 
The old, narrow chronological definition of 
the Renaissance, with its doubtful implica- 
tion of abrupt innovation, remains, though 
now for no better reason than that The 
Cambridge Medieval History is still cur- 
rent. The general absence of documenta- 
tion is frustrating in a work which pur- 
ports to reflect recent scholarship, and this 
lack is compounded by the decision of the 
editors to dispense with a bibliography. 
But above all, the old structure remains. 
The editor of the volume is permitted no 
general comment of his own; and we are 
left with sixteen separate topics treated by 
twenty specialists, as though an accumula- 
tion of particular discussions placed side 
by side somehow constituted a “history” 
of an age. The new Renaissance volume 
promises to be useful, therefore, rather as 
a collection of essays than as a coherent 
treatment of a period. 

O Wrirram J. Bouwsma 
Associate Professor of History 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. Russia Since 
1917: Four Decades of Soviet Politics. 
Pp. xv, 508, xxvii. New York: Alfred 
‘A. Knopf, 1957. $6.50. 


Great strides have been made in the 
United States during the past decade in 
the study of the Soviet Union, but dis- 
semination of the resulting knowledge has 
regrettably been limited to a rather nar- 
row circle of specialists. Popularization has 


‘lagged seriously behind research. Schuman’s 


latest book is one of relatively few general 
accounts of the forty years since the revo- 
lution of 1917, and it deserves attention as 
an attempt to present to a wide public the 
present state of our knowledge of the So- 
viet system. 

Schuman has achieved a measure of suc- 
cess. In a journalistic style he provides a 
comprehensive treatment of the Soviet pe- 
riod, and as a bonus, he offers a twenty- 
seven page history of Russia from the ear- 
liest times to 1917. There are vivid bio- 
graphical sketches of the leading actors on 
the Soviet scene, and he gives colorful ac- - 
counts of some of the dramatic events 
which have molded contemporary Russia.. 
Brief evaluations are presented of Soviet 
achievements in many realms of endeavor, 
and the footnotes make reference to the 
principal American and European studies- 
of the Soviet Union. Where Western 
specialists disagree in interpreting Soviet 
events, the controversies are duly set 
forth. A beginner could do much worse 
than to use this volume as a starting point 
for an investigation of Soviet politics. 

At the same time, this account is handi- 
capped by certain shortcomings. The nar- 
rative is overburdened with factual detail 
at the expense of interpretation. The 
reader learns what happened, with the 
first, middle, and last names of all the 
participants included, but little apprecia- 
tion is given to the problems confronting 
the political leaders or to the alternatives 
open to them. This is particularly strik- 
ing in the treatment of the revolution of 
1917 and the very lengthy exposition of 
Soviet foreign policy; here many assump- 
tions are made and conclusions set forth 
without adequate discussion of the attend- 
ant circumstances. Perhaps more serious 


.is the slight attention which is given to 
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what most specialists regard as the very 
‘heart of Soviet politics: the policies un- 
derlying the rapid industrial growth since 
1928. Schuman devotes relatively little 
space to such vital subjects as economic 
growth, changes in class structure, the role 
of the apparatus of the Central Commit- 
tee, and ideological controls; this is in 
contrast to the many pages given over to 
the rather tedious and opinionated discus- 
sion of international relations. 
C. E. BLACK 
Professor of History 
Princeton University 


Isaac DeutscuHer. Russia in Transition: 
_And Other Essays. Pp. viii, 245. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1957. $4.50. 


This collection of essays on contempo- 
rary Russia and related subjects reflects 
the considered views of one of Britain’s 
leading commentators on Soviet affairs. As 
a member in his youth of the Polish Com- 
munist party, Deutscher gained valuable in- 
sight into the workings of the Bolshevik 
mind. As a British citizen since 1949 and 
a well-known publicist, he has retained the 
Marxist frame of reference while demon- 
strating his keen critical powers in his bi- 
ographies of Stalin and Trotsky and in his 
relatively detached interpretations of the 
current Soviet scene. The essays in this 
volume, bear primarily on the changes 
which have taken place in Russian society 
since Stalin’s death, although they also in- 
clude several stimulating excursions into 
history and polemics. The two which 
seem to be of most permanent value are 
“Stalin’s Last Word,” which offers a pene- 
trating analysis of economic problems of 
socialism in the Soviet Union, and “Marx 
and Russia.” Of greater contemporary in- 
terest, however, are Deutscher’s reflections 
on two other problems: the nature of So- 
viet collective leadership and the role of 
Stalin’s regime in modern Russian history. 

After Stalin’s death, Deutscher’s Russza: 
What Next? (1953) forecast the rapid 
evolution of Soviet society away from the 
monolithic dictatorship of the past gen- 
eration. At first Deutscher’s interpretation 
found few adherents, but with the emer- 
gence of Malenkov’s “new course” and 
Khrushchev’s “different roads to social- 
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ism” his status as a prophet gained con- 
siderable recognition. The title essay in 
this collection, dated 1 January 1957, re- 
flects the high tide of this interpretation. . 
We are now witnessing “the twilight of 
totalitarianism” in Russia (p. 3); “gov- 
ernment by committee has taken the place 
of government by a single dictator” (p. 4); 
the power of the political police is broken 
(p. 4); the bureaucracy has begun to 
breathe freely (p. 10); “free debate has 


‘apparently been restored” in the Central 


Committee (p. 18). All this seemed plau- 
sible in January 1957, but the task of a 
prophet is a hard one. Since then Khrush- 
chev has tightened party control over the 
industrial bureaucracy, and he has purged 
Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and, more 
recently, Zhukov. Party decisions are still 
issued in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee, as was frequently the case under 
Stalin, but are they debated? In the 


‘broader field of social development, few 


would question that important changes 
have taken place since Stalin, but when it 
comes to the apex of party and govern- 
ment, the old methods do not seem to have 
been discarded. l 

Equally controversial is Deutscher’s 
evaluation of the Stalin era. He main- 
tains that Stalin, despite his limitations, 
should be given credit for the transforma- 
tion of Russia from an agrarian into an 
industrial society (pp. 94, 148); and that 
in October and November 1946, “the peo- 
ple of Hungary in a heroic frenzy tried 
unwittingly to put the clock back” (p. 26) 
——which is to say that the Soviet method 
of industrialization by means of a planned 
economy is inevitable, even though Stalin’s 
policies may have been crude. Deutscher 
even goes so far as to compare Russia’s 1917 
with France’s 1789—a strange anachronism. 
To believe that state ownership of the 
means of production is inevitable and good 
is no doubt the right, and indeed the duty, 
of a Marxist. But to give the Stalin era 
so much credit for the industrialization of 
Russia is to ignore the half-century of 
rapid change before 1917 during which 
Russia became a major industrial power 
and moved steadily toward modern social 
institutions. Would it not be an easier 
task to demonstrate that under almost any 
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government or doctrine Russia would have 
emerged by the 1950’s as one of the lead- 
ing industrial states? 

C. E. BLACK 
Professor of History 
Princeton University 


GrorG von RaucH. A History of Soviet 
Russia. Translated by Peter and An- 
. nette Jacobsohn. Pp. xiii, 493. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $6.75, 


This book, originally published in Ger- 
man (Geschichte des Bolschewistischen 
Russlands) in 1955, is the work of an out- 
standing scholar who first made himself 
known by his study of the ethnical prob- 
lems within the Russian Empire (Russ- 
land: Staatliche Einheit und nationale 
Vielfalt, 1953). 

It is a one-volume history of the Soviet 
Union since 1917. The author’s basic ap- 
proach, as stated in his Preface, contra- 
dicts the widely spread view that Russia’s 
evolution toward Bolshevism was “prede- 
termined.” He does not see in the present 
conditions “a natural consequence of a 
Russian predisposition for autocratic, des- 
potic forms of government.” It is a sound 
approach which accounts for much of the 
amazing objectivity with which the prob- 
lems of Soviet history have been treated 
by Professor von Rauch. 

To answer the question concerning “the 
roots of Bolshevik Russia,” the author 
wrote a Prelogue (pp. 3-33). In it he 
dealt with the ideological prehistory and 
history of Bolshevism. Although this 
sketch is valid, one finishes reading it with 
a feeling of disappointment; for the prob- 
lems and conflicts (political, social, cul- 
tural, and national) which led to the down- 
fall of the Russian Monarchy, and then 
to the Bolshevik Revolution, are hardly 
analyzed. . 

Chapter 1 on “The Revolution” traces 
Russian history fromthe military catas- 
trophe in East Prussia in the fall of 1914 
to Lenin’s establishment of his quarters in 
the Kremlin in March 1918. It is a clear 
and well-told story which is accurate on 
the whole, in spite of occasional contro- 
versial statements such as attributing to 
Russian public opinion, after Komnilov’s 
coup, the idea that it might be advisable 
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to turn over the power to the Soviets 


in order to expose their incapacity and 
prompt their “complete disappearance” (p. 
54). The author might have been influ- 
enced in this entirely unwarranted as- 
sumption by the attitude of German pub- ` 
lic opinion toward the Nazis in 1933; as 
for Russia, it did not exist. 

Chapter 2 Is devoted to “The Civil 
War.” Here again the presentation is clear 
and pertinent, and again there are unwar- 
ranted statements. Is there any evidence 
of Spiridonova’s contact with the French 
Military Mission in Moscow—in July 1918 
was there a French Mission left in Rus- 
siaP—a contact “involving her in the 
preparations for the murder of Count 
Mirbach’? This seems highly doubtful on 
the part of this leader of the Left Social 
Revolutionaries; certainly no French in- 
spiration was necessary for this devotee of 
terrorism. i 

Chapter 3 on “The Era of the New 
Economic Policy—Nep” carries the story to 
Lenin’s illness and his second stroke at the 
end of 1922. Here the economic prob- 
lems get much less attention than the po- 
litical, social, and cultural problems; the 
economic formula of the Nep is hardly ex- 
plained. Otherwise, the story is objective 
and accurate, again with flaws. Thus, 
Boris Savinkov was not a defendant in the 
trial of the Social Revolutionaries which | 
took place in the summer of 1922; at that 
time he was still abroad. Arrested in 1924, 
when crossing the Soviet border, he was 
tried, convicted to ten years imprisonment, 
and finally committed suicide while -in 
prison in 1925. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to the 
domestic and foreign policies of the dec- 
ade, 1922-32. One is surprised to see 
that the world depression, resulting in the 
breakdown of the food market, is not 
mentioned among the factors of the at- 
tack on the Russian peasantry by Stalin 
in the winter of 1929. 

Chapters 6 and 7 deal with the same 
policies between 1933 and 1941. Here 
again, the economic picture as drawn by 
Professor von Rauch is not as clear as the 
political picture, and especially as the pic- 
ture of international relations. Thus Stak- 
hanovism is not adequately explained (p. 
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227) and, as a matter of fact, it is hardly 
explained at all. 

Chapter 8 treats “The ‘Great Patriotic 
War’ of the Soviet Union.” It is espe- 
cially in this chapter that one is impressed 
by Professor von Rauch’s objectivity as 
a historian. It is also a very- complete 
treatment of all problems involved. 

Finally, Chapter 9 deals with “The So- 
viet Union after the War,” that is, be- 
tween 1945 and November 1956. 

Three maps of the Russian Civil War 
and one map of World War II are ap- 
pended to the book. The text is followed 
by numerous notes, an extensive Bibli- 
ography which is alphabetically arranged 
{though an arrangement by topics would 
have been more helpful), a chronology 
(1855-1956) and an Index of names. 

Marc S2EFTEL 

Professor of Russian History 

Cornell University 


Erich Turret. The Soviet Far East: A 
Survey of Its Physical and Economic 
Geography. Translated by Annelie and 
Ralph M. Rookwood. Pp. 388. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $8.00. 


The Soviet Union has an irregular Pa- 
cific coastline of more than 6,000 miles. 
To date this has been Russia’s backdoor, 
remote from her centers of population and 
interest. This frontier will surely increase 
in importance, but it can never match the 
Pacific Coast of North America. Instead, 
the east coast of Asia corresponds in cli- 


mate and economic potentials to the east ` 


coast of North America. Kamchatka paral- 
lels Labrador; agriculture around Vladi- 
vostok in the extreme south is no more at- 
tractive than near Halifax. 

The Soviet Far East deals with the area 
of the Soviet Union which drains to the 
Pacific, plus Trans-Baikalia. It covers a 
million and a half square miles. Most of 
it is a desolate land of forest and tundra, 
isolated by trackless mountains and frozen 
seas. The 1950 population numbered 6.3 
million, or 4.2 per square mile, but large 
districts are almost empty. Vladivostok 
and Khabarovsk each has a population of 
300,000. Reserves of coal, oil, and iron 
have been exploited in the southeast, and 
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gold in the northeast, but elsewhere this is 
an area of little known resources. Limita- 
tions of short growing seasons and unfa- 
vorable terrain have restricted settlement, 
but the strategic position of Russia’s Pa- 
cific frontier has led to important develop- 
ments, with many more to come. 

This book is a translation and revi- 
sion of the author’s Sowjet-Fernost: Eine 
Landes-und Wirtschaftskundliche Ueber- 
sicht, published in 1953. Two-thirds of 
the volume is devoted to problems of the 
physical background, population, economy, 
and communications. Then follows a de- 
tailed consideration of eighteen regions. 
The Bibliography includes 231 items, al- 
most entirely in Russian. There are de- 
tails of topography, permanently frozen 
ground, climate, the coastal seas, indige- 
nous tribes, land use, mineral resources, 
railroads, and regions such as Lake Baikal, 
the Amur Plain, and Kamchatka. 

Professor Erich Thiel, of the University 


- of Munich, has written a comprehensive 


analysis of Soviet potentials and achieve- 
ments; nowhere else can the reader find 
such a complete geographic survey. This 
is a definitive volume on the geography of 
a little-known area. It is fortified by 
voluminous references, numerous maps, 
and many tables; the array of information 
is encyclopedic. Its value lies in describ- 
ing just what is where; in place of gen- 
eralizations about a very diverse area, 
Professor Thiel has tied his descriptions 
to specific places. 
GEORGE B. Cressey 
Professor of Geography 
Syracuse University 
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Donatp W. TREADGOLD. The Great Si- 
berian Migration: Government and Peas- 
ant in Resettlement from Emancipation 
to the First World War. Pp. xiii, 278. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


Professor Treadgold’s ambitious mono- 
graph traces the formidable movement of 
population from European Russia to Si- 
beria in ‘modern times. Starting with a 
fruitful comparison of Russian and Ameri- 
can frontiers, the study briefly recapitu- 
lates the history of the settlement of Rus- 
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sia proper. Then, following Kliuchevski’s 
famous thesis which stressed the impor- 
tance of the “colonization” of the Russian 
plain for the understanding of Russian his- 
tory, Mr. Treadgold develops in detail the 
‘migrations to Siberia in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. It is Mr. Tread- 
gold’s belief that this peasant movement 
in search of free homesteads within that 
vast territory, where serfdom never suc- 
ceeded in becoming established, was essen- 


tially a movement of liberation from the. 


constraints of the metropolitan homeland. 
At the same time it was intimately con- 
nected with democratizing and individual- 
izing tendencies in Russia proper. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Treadgold, and contrary to 
some popular notions, it was these peas- 
ants rather than political exiles or com- 
pulsory colonists who have made up the 
bulk of the migrants to Siberia during the 
last centuries. At one point the author 
comments succinctly: “Often compulsory 
colonists fled back to Russia, meeting en 
route free colonists escaping from Russia!” 
In general, Mr. Treadgold has succeeded 
in demonstrating the historical importance 
of the stream of Siberian peasant migra- 
tion. However, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
his zeal for his subject has led to a cer- 
tain overstatement of his case, to a cer- 
tain “sweeping” quality of generalization. 
For example, it is announced categorically 
at the outset: “The crossing of the Urals 
by some 7,000,000 Russians during the last 
century of Tsarism was surpassed in mag- 
nitude by only one other recent migration, 
and equalled by perhaps two others.” How- 
ever, when the scale and composition of 
Siberian migration are analyzed at greater 
length (pp. 31-35), rather more modest 
and tentative conclusions emerge. It would 
also seem that Mr. Treadgold’s fascination 
with the lure of Siberia—he sometimes 
actually refers to this region as “a Utopia” 
~—~has led him to minimize the hardships 
of peasant migration. And the alleged ruin 
of the gentry in the period following Alex- 
ander IT’s emancipation of the serfs is cer- 
tainly exaggerated. 
Notwithstanding these and other reserva- 
tions, Mr. Treadgoild’s forcefully written 
book makes an interesting contribution to 
a subject not only of historical but of con- 
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temporary interest. Numerous useful tables 
are appended to the text. 

Dav HECHT 
Lecturer; Russian History . 
The City College of New York 


Simon Worn and Roserr M. SLUSSER 
(Eds.). The Soviet Secret Police. 
(Studies of the Research Program of 
the U.S.S.R., No. 17.) Pp. ix, 408. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the 
Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 1957. 
$8.00. 

This is a symposium on the “develop- 
ment, structure, and. functions” of the So- 
viet secret police, consisting of nine essays 
by former Soviet citizens who were mem- 
bers of the Soviet political police or were 
its victims. There is also a chronological 
account of major dates in the organization 
of the Soviet secret police from 1917 to 
1956, compiled by the editors of the vol- 
ume. The essay by Konstantin Shteppa 
(W. Gadin) discusses the terrorist aspect 
of the Soviet ‘police system, particularly 
the personality of F. E. Dzerzhinski and 
his role in the organization of the Cheka, 
as well as the ideas of Lenin and Trotsky 
concerning the function of the police in 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Also 
the social-political “prophylactic” role of 
the Soviet police in addition to its retribu- 
tive function is pointed out. According to 
the author, the function of the Soviet se- 
cret police has remained fundamentally the 
same from its inception up to the present. 

In the essays by V. P. Artemiev and 
G. S. Barlutsky, the organizational struc- 
ture, recruitment, formal training, promo- 
tion, and allocation of the members of the 
Soviet police are discussed according to 
their various categories. These authors 
also discuss intelligence and counterintelli- 
gence activities of the Soviet agents in 
Western Europe. The essays by these two 
authors form the bulk of the book. A. 
Grigoriev has an essay on the “Investiga- 
tive Methods of the Secret Police.” 

While the objectives of the study were 
to depict “in outline the main aspects of 
the development, structure, and function 
of the secret police,” the emphasis in the 
book is on formal organization rather than 
on such things as informal structure, in- 
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formal controls, ideology, and the impact 
on society. For instance, one learns little 
from the book about the mentality of se- 
cret police members, their indoctrination, 
their dedication, their dehumanization and 
social isolation, their loyalty to party lead- 
ership, and the allocation of these people 
in terms of their personality formation and 


their social and cultural backgrounds. This 


significant aspect of the Soviet secret po- 
lice is occasionally but slightly touched 
upon in such discussions as “The Person- 
nel, Conditions of Service and Training in 
the Border Troops?” by Artemiey and 
Burlutsky. As to subversive activities— 
activities which are one of the fundamental 
aspects of the Soviet secret service and 
which distinguish it from Western police 
systems—-the editors state that a discus- 
sion of this subject was omitted because 
of “security considerations” (p. 354). How- 
ever, in spite of such important omissions, 
this volume represents a very valuable 
contribution to the mounting materials on 
this essential aspect of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. Many students of Soviet society and 
of communism generally will undoubtedly 
profit by it. 
D. A. Tomasic 
Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


Brian Simon (Ed.). Psychology in the 
Soviet Union. Pp. viii, 305. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1957. $6.00. 


In 1950, a joint conference was ar- 
ranged by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
and the Soviet Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences to endorse and codify the- physio- 
logical teachings of I. P. Pavlov. This 
meeting did not attract the attention of 
the world as did the famous 1948 meeting 
of the Lenin Academy of Agriculture—the 
meeting which outlawed genetics—but at 
this joint meeting, also, a Communist 
orthodoxy was established. Scientists who 
had deviated from what became the party 
line recanted, and the winning physiolo- 
gists set the parameters within which 
physiology and psychology would have to 
develop. Thus the Communists directed 
their physiology and psychology - along 
paths different from those followed by 
the sciences in the non-Communist world. 
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In 1955, a party of teachers and edu- 
cationists visited Russia at the invitation 
of the Academy of Educational Sciences. 
They went to study the experimental . 
schools where new methods were being 
developed. It soon became apparent that 
if the visitors were to understand what 
was going on in the schools, they would 
have to know what Soviet psychology was 
like. One of the visitors, the editor of this 
collection of essays, made the group’s needs 
known to Professor A. A. Smirnoff, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Psychology, who 
very kindly sent him thirty papers written 
by leading Soviet psychologists. Twenty 
of these papers, translated into English, 
constitute the body of this work, Psychol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union. | 

The editor has contributed the Introduc- 
tion which serves both as a guide to and 
a brief summary of the Russian papers. 
He shows the overwhelming importance of 
Pavlov by devoting half of the Introduc- 
tion to his theories and conclusions. The 
work of Pavlov, who died in 1936, is now 
canonical in Communist countries. Indeed, 
every one of the essays in this collection 
fits neatly into the Pavlovian corpus. This, 
of course, need not surprise us, as those 
psychologists who developed their work in 
a “non-Pavlovian” direction found it safer 
to recant and to promise that in the fu- 
ture they would follow very strictly the 
paths mapped out by the master. 

The psychologists of the Western coun- 
tries should find this book exceptionally in- 
teresting. In it they will certainly en- 
counter a psychology which has many 
strange aspects, such as the declaration 
that all intelligence testing is ‘“inadmis- 
sible.” Soviet psychology even invades 


-evolutionary theory and endorses the in- 


heritance of acquired characteristics. The 
tone of the whole collection is well illus- 
trated by the following quotation from 
Smirnoff himself (p. 29): 

“Here the primary problem is the na- 
ture of the psyche. It might be supposed 
that there could be no significant difference 
of opinion on this question since all Soviet 
psychologists start from the premises of 
dialectical materialism. But several arti- 
cles have recently appeared which clearly 
deviate from the only correct view, that 
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psychic processes are a function of the 
brain; these aroused keen opposition from 
the general-body of Soviet psychologists.” 
. Possibly :both the editor of Psychology 
in the Soviet Union and, his contributors 
tell us more about Soviet psychology than 
they intended. 
j were ZIRKLE | 
Professor of Botany 
University of Pennsylvania . 


Mark G. Ferb. Doctor and Patient in 
Soviet Russia. (Russian Research Cen- 
ter Studies, No. 29.) Pp. xviii, 266. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia is 
one book which has an accurate title. Its 
subject is the physician, his patient, and 
their relation to each other in Soviet Rus- 
sia. It practically ignores the scientific 
aspects of Russian medicine, and it shows 
no interest in any effects that the Russian 
socialization of medicine might have on 
medical progress. ‘Thus, as the author 
states, his work is limited; but within its 
limits, it is loaded with factual informa- 
tion which is presented logically and 
clearly. The work is obviously a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the 
Soviet Union, but its very virtues call at- 
tention to the tangential question which it 
avoids: how does socialized and state-con- 
trolled medicine affect the advancement of 
the medical sciences? Perhaps this prob- 
lem will be the subject of some future 
study. 

Of course, Russian medicine did not be- 
gin de novo with the 1917 revolution. It 
had a long and honorable history under 
the Czars, and it had acquired its charac- 
teristic Russian organization which formed 
the starting point for its development un- 
der the Soviets. The author covers this 
background briefly but adequately. He next 
describes the medical profession itself— 
the recruitment, education, social origins, 
motivation, and indoctrination of the So- 
viet physician—and this includes their 
professional organizations, social status, 
and the problems of their practice. Fi- 
nally, he -considers the patient—his atti- 
tude toward the medical care that he re- 
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ceives and his respect or lack of respect 
for those who dispense the care. 

Two aspects of the Soviet version of so- 
cialized medicine are especially striking to 
Westerners. One is that practically all the 
patients believe that their medicine and 
hospitalization are free and given to them 
by the government because they make no 
direct payments for what they receive. 
That they pay for what they get through 
lower wages and higher taxes is a fact 
which almost every Russian misses. But 
the basic fact that medical care does not, 
like the gentle dew from heaven, come 
free seems also to be missed by some who 
live outside of Soviet Russia and who ad- 
vocate the socialization of medicine. 

The second and more striking factor in 
socialized medicine is the basic dilemma 
which faces all the doctors in general prac- 
tice: when should they certify that their 
patients are ill and when should they refuse 
to certify? The welfare of their patients 
depends, of course, on the answer the: doc- 
tor gives, but so does the fate of the 
doctor. | 

In an economic tenn which offers in- 
sufficient incentive to the individual, co- 
ercion must play an important role. In 
the Soviet Union the sick are (officially) 
not coerced. The sick, in addition, also 
have certain pleasant perquisites. Conse- 
quently, malingering is endemic and chronic 
and this places the physician on the- well- 
known spot. Naturally some bureaucrat 
will have the final decision as to whether 
or not the patient was really ill, and doc- 
tors who are too conscientious sometimes 
find themselves in prison. 

Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia 
gives a detailed picture of the workings of 
one type of socialized medicine. 

Conway ZIRKLE 

Professor of Botany 

University of Pennsylvania 


Josera S. BERLINER. Factory and Man- 
ager in the USSR. Pp. xv, 386. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
$7.50. 

The book under review examines the 
conditions and circumstances under which 
the director of a Soviet industrial enter- 
prise performs his duties. It discussės such 
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things as the production plan of the enter- 
prise, procurement of raw materials and 
other supplies required, planning, financ- 
ing, administration, and so on. The study 
encompasses the period.from 1938 to the 
beginning of World War II. 

Professor Berliner’s study -deals with 
phenomena and facts of Soviet reality 
which are well known inside the Soviet 
Union but very seldom appear in the So- 

‘viet press. The author makes use of in- 
terviews with forty-one displaced persons 
who had formerly worked in large indus- 
trial enterprises as directors, chief engi- 
neers, department heads, and so forth. 
The accounts of these people make the 
study more graphic and more convincing. 
This points up once again how important 
is this source of information on Soviet life 
and the Soviet system, when the informa- 
tion is treated with qualified and critical 
judgment. 

The most important of the tasks con- 
fronting the director of a Soviet enterprise 
is fulfillment of the production plan. In 


order to carry out this task, the manage- 


‘ment ‘must, and does, resort to all kinds of 
illegal acts: deliberately understating the 
productive capacity of the enterprise; 
changing the assigned assortment of prod- 
ucts, chiefly in the direction of substitut- 
ing meager and less labor-consuming prod- 


ucts for more costly products; lowering the’ 


quality of products; and so forth. In this 
connection, it is not irrelevant to note that 
‘the economic losses resulting from low 
quality of products amounted, by Soviet 
estimate, to 3 billion rubles in 1951 and 
6 billion rubles in 1955 (p. 137). 

Not infrequent in Soviet practice are 
cases where the plan quota ‘is deliberately 
not fulfilled, and even the minister of the 
-particular industry tolerates such practices 
because “he too is afraid of being charged 
-with giving too low a program. This would 
be worse than underfulfillment of the plan. 
Therefore, they all fear to show a very big 
overfulfillment” (p. 165). 

Professor Berliner’s book consists of 
eighteen chapters. “For the American 
reader, the following chapters will prob- 
ably be of greatest interest: Chapter 9 on 
“The Quality of Production,” Chapter 10 
on “Falsification of Reporting,” Chapter 11 
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on “Blat,” and Chapter 12 on “Tolkach 
and Uses of Influence.” The Soviet order 
has created new concepts’ and new words 
which are unknown in the West but which 
express graphically some aspect of the con- 
ditions under which the Soviet industrial 
enterprise operates. Among such concepts 
are “blat” and “tolkach.” 

Blat “implies the use of personal influ- 
ence for obtaining certain favors to which 
a firm or individual is not legally or for- 
mally entitled” (p. 182). A “tolkach” is 
a specialist who obtains all kinds of scarce 
commodities and materials through per- 
sonal influence and gifts. “Tolkachs” are 
people who are assigned, or take it upon 
themselves, to “push” for the interest of 
the enterprise in such matters as procure- 
ment of materials and parts. 

From the methodological point of view, 
Professor Berliner’s monograph is very 
well executed—in respect to choice of sub- 
ject matter, in the systematization and 
treatment of the material, and in regard 
to analysis of this material. His judgments 
and conclusions are correct. The most im- 


portant single requirement for a scientific 


study is objectivity. This is particularly 


_ true when dealing with .the Soviet Union, 


because of the ever-present temptation to 
analyze and interpret facts and events 
from a standpoint of wishful thinking. 
Professor Berliner has avoided this pit- 
fall, and therein lies one of the major con- 
tributions of his-study. 

A minor error on page 302 should be 
noted: not 92 but 105 economic regions 
were set up in the recent reorganization of 
the Soviet economy. 

T. Sosnovy 

Consultant on the Soviet Economy 

The Library of Congress 

Washington, D. C. 


Imre Nacy. Imre Nagy on Communism: 
In Defense of the New Course. Pp. xlv, 
306. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957. $5.50. 


Of all Stalinist regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Rakosi’s rule in Hungary was the 
closest to its original. After Stalin’s death, 
his successors decided to restrain Rakosi’s 
power, and they therefore selected Imre 
Nagy to inaugurate in Hungary the so- 
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called “new course.” In June 1953 the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Com- 
munist party adopted a corresponding reso- 
lution. Imre Nagy was appointed Prime 
Minister in place of Rakosi who remained, 
however, First Secretary of the Commu- 
nist party. In his book, Nagy reveals that 
his nomination as Premier was “recom- 
mended” by Soviet leaders—“Comrades 
Malenkov, Molotov and Khrushchev” (p. 
252). Malenkov seems to have been the 
main architect of the “new course.” It 
was hardly accidental that shortly after 
Malenkov was replaced by Bulganin, in 
February 1955, Nagy was also removed 
from his office and expelled from the 
Politburo and the Central Committee. In 
November 1955 he was expelled from the 
party. Nagy wrote his book in order to 
repudiate accusations directed against him 
by Rakosi and his henchmen. The book 
belongs to the esoteric literature written 
by a Communist for Communist readers in 
a specific Communist lingo, not easily un- 
derstandable to an outsider. In the sum- 
mer of 1955, when Nagy wrote most of the 
book, he still considered himself a loyal 
party member and authentic ‘“Marxist- 
Leninist.” He defended his policy by nu- 
merous quotations from Lenin and even 
from Stalin. He abundantly quoted his 
own writings and speeches to demonstrate 
that he never was a “rightist deviationist.” 
He attacked his adversaries as “common 
liars,” “shameless slanderers” (what they 
certainly were) and sharply criticized tend- 
encies and methods of Rakosi’s regime. 
The book does not make enjoyable read- 
ing. But it is a very important work and 
especially a “must” for all students of 
communism. From Nagy’s book much can 
be learnt about the problems of so-called 
“neople’s democracies” and especially about 
the development which resulted in the 
Hungarian October Revolution. In a con- 
ditional form Nagy predicted this revolu- 
tion. In a chapter written in December 
1955 he wrote: “Today, probably a return 
to the policy of the New Course and 
the application of the June principles ... 
could still check the growing crisis and 
avert catastrophe. ... However, if this 
does not happen soon, there is a danger 
that the masses, having lost their faith, 
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will reject both the June way and the 
Communist Party, and it will become nec- 
essary to make a much greater retreat in 
order to keep the situation under control” 
(p. 49). On October 24, 1956, Nagy be- 
came Premier again—~this time as head of 
a revolutionary government. What hap- 
pened to Nagy after he wrote his book is 
told in the Epilogue, written by Hungarian 
poet and playwright George Paloczi-Kor- 
wath. Professor Hugh Seton-Watson wrote 
an excellent Introduction which is very 
helpful for readers not well acquainted 
with the last twelve years of Hungarian 
history. 
GEORGE DENICKE 
Washington, D. C. 


C. A. Macartney. A History of Hungary, 
1929-1945, Parts I and II. Pp. xvi, 
493; 519. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956. $20.00 (the set). 


C. A. Macartney, Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at the University of -Edin- 
burgh, is a recognized authority on Hun- 
garian history and culture. Almost alone 
among Western scholars he is thoroughly 
conversant with the Magyar language, and 
certainly he is the only one who has made 
the history of Hungary the focus of his 


scholarly career. The present work is an- 


other notable addition to his distinguished 
list of books on Hungarian history and 
Danubian affairs. 

It should be said at the outset that these 
volumes are mainly for the specialist and 
the reference shelf. They will displace a 
number of less comprehensive treatises, 
apologias, fragmentary memoirs, and simi- 
lar highly personalized literature on Hun- 
gary’s immediate past. 

While the period covered takes 1929 as 
the point of departure, the first five chap- 
ters lay a solid base for the subsequent 
narrative. Condensed but adequate treat- 
ment is given the social and economic 
structure of Hungary, reconstruction and 
consolidation under the Bethlen regime 
(1921-29), and post-Trianon foreign policy. 
Alone among the new and succession states 
in Eastern Europe, the social and eco- 
nomic structure of Hungary remained rela- 
tively unchanged as a result of World War 
I. The political regime, born of counter- 
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revolution, rested on “the twin pillars of 


big capital and big landed estates,” and 
this regime set no other national goal than 
the revision of Trianon and the re-creation 
of historic Hungary. The 1929 crash and 
resultant depression brought political un- 
settlement to Hungary as it did every- 
where. In consequence, the Bethlen re- 
gime gave way to the native right radicals 
led by Gömbös. From this point on, 
Macartney’s treatment of events becomes 
enormously detailed and complex. 


The thirty odd chapters which carry the 


narrative from the resignation of Bethlen 
in 1931 to the agonizing end of the war 
for Hungary in 1945 are skillfully woven 
in four thick strands: an almost day to 
day account of ministerial politics; a de- 
tailed review of Hungarian diplomatic his- 
tory; a minute treatment of the political 
parties, significant and insignificant, and 
their confusing shifts and combinations; 
and economic and military developments, 
whenever they affected state policy and 
action. 

The genuinely tragic part of the story is 
Hungary’s foreign policy. Overshadowed 
by the larger states, Hungary was a “sprat 
among whales,” and yet she was a state 
whose population, resources, and strategic 
position in the Danube basin made her a 
factor of substantial economic and politi- 
. cal importance. Whether it was the digni- 
fied reactionary aristocrat, Bethlen, the 
dubious Gömbös, the tragic Teleki, the 
slippery Bardossy, or the Regent, Miklos 
Horthy, who directed affairs, “the sacred 
duty of restoring the frontiers of Hungary” 
won out at every critical turning point 
over all other considerations. While main- 
taining the fiction of an independent for- 
eign policy, successive cabinets co-ordi- 
nated their actions with Hitler’s moves of 
aggression against Hungary’s neighbors; 
they entered the Axis camp, joined in the 
attack upon Russia, were drawn into war 
with Britain and the United States, tried 
to “jump out” when the military tide 
turned, and suffered in consequence a Ger- 
man occupation cloaked by the fantastic 
regime of Szalasi and his Arrow Cross gang. 
. The total destruction of the leadership of 
the nation, from Left to Right, followed 
upon Russian conquest and occupation. 
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A commendable incidental feature of 
Macartney’s work is the objective ap- 
praisal of the personalities, capacities, and 
policies of the principal political figures— 
Bethlen, Horthy, Gömbös, Teleki, Imrédy, 
and Szálasi. 

The author’s scholarship, as attested by 
the documentation and introductory “Notes 
on Sources,” is impressive. He has drawn 
widely on the contemporary Hungarian 
press, the memoir literature, a wide selec- 
tion of documentary materials made avail- 
able to him by Hungarians, unpublished 
diaries and collections of documents, re- 


ports of war-crimes trials, and responses 


to inquiries directed by the author to sur- 
viving participants. Macartney’s use of 
such difficult materials is both judicious 
and sophisticated. Of official archives and 
personal papers of Bethlen, Gömbös, Im- 
rédy, and Teleki, which are the usual 
sources of such detailed treatises as this, 
the author doubts that they will ever see 
the light if they have survived at all. Un- 
der the circumstances it is not likely that 
Professor Macartney’s solid volumes will 
be superseded in the near future. 
Oron J. HALE 
Professor of European History 
University of Virginia 


STEPHEN Fiscuer-GaLatr (Ed.). Ro- 
mania. (East-Central Europe Under the 

_ Communists: Mid-European Studies Cen- 
ter Series.) Pp. xv, 399. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger for the Mid-Euro- 
pean Studies Center of the Free Europe 
Committee, 1957. No price. 


Following the standard formula of the 
other five volumes on Central-Eastern- 
Balkan Europe, sponsored by the Free Eu- 
rope Committee, the Introduction to the 
present work covers the historical back- 
ground, the land, and the people. Part II 
is devoted to the government and the party 
and contains chapters on political organi- 
zations and the party, the government, the 
constitutional system, and national se- 
curity; Part III on the culture deals with 
religion, education, literature, and the arts; 
and Part IV is made up of the chapters 
on national income and product, agricul- 
ture, mining, labor, industry, and trans- 
portation and communications. In addi- 
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tion to a Bibliography, the Appendix has 
biographical sketches of leading Commu- 
nists, a brief chronology (1944-56) and 
principal treaties (1945-56). 

When contrasted with the other volumes 
in the series, this product is probably the 
best one. Fortunately, the editor—who is 
also the author of the Preface, several 
of the chapters dealing with the historical 
background, the party and political organi- 
zations, the constitutional system, religion, 
education, and the Bibliography—has given 
the work direction. This has enabled the 
reader to form a picture of developments 
in Romania, mainly since 1945. There is 
evidence that Fischer-Galati has frequently 
utilized primary sources in the Romanian 
language, but he shows glaring weaknesses 
when covering the pre-Communist era or 
the literature focused on that period. 
Most astounding is his interpretation of 
Romania’s history between the two World 
Wars. His thesis is that “the difficulties 
experienced by Romania from 1919 until 
1940 stemmed almost entirely from this 
heterogeneity,” that is, the minorities prob- 
lem. It is true that “the various traditions 
could not be easily blended, largely be- 
cause of the reluctance of the rulers of the 
Old Kingdom to share power with any po- 
litical leaders of other provinces, except the 
Transylvanian Romanians” (p. 10). It is 
even more true, however, that the over-all 
pattern of Romania’s politics was domi- 
nated by the struggle between the small 
ruling clique which was composed of the 
Crown, Bratianu’s so-called Liberal party, 
the state officials, and the budding bour- 
geoisie and industrialists as well as the 
peasantry. Actually, Romania’s heteroge- 
neity was not such a serious political fac- 
tor as it was in the case of Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. Equally difficult to un- 
derstand is the editor’s claim that “Russia 
exerted no pressure on Romania until 
about, 1939, despite her claims to Bes- 
sarabia and the violently anti-Communist 
policies-of the various Romanian regimes of 
the interwar period” (pp. 11-12). Fischer- 
Galati’s difficulties here are probably due 
to -his incomplete Bibliography covering 
this period (pp. 369-70); while he has 
. failed to note several standard works, he 
goes on to cite some doubtful material of 
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no particular value such as Herman L. 
Forter’s The Roumanian Handbook. This, 
incidentally, was published by Romania’s 
Foreign Office under the two fictitious 
names of Norman L. Forter and Demeter 
B. Rostovsky. 

Next to Albania, Romania is the most 
isolated European satellite behind the So- 
viet Union’s rusty curtain. And since the 
present study is the latest and the most 
up-to-date synthesis of the available infor- 
mation on that country, all its shortcom- 
ings will not prevent it from being the 
best available handbook on the trials and 
tribulations which the enslaved Romanian 
people are undergoing under their Soviet 
masters. : 

Joseren S. ROUCEK 
Professor of Sociology and 

Political Science 
University of. Bridgeport 


VRATISLAV BusEK and NIcoLAas SPULBER 
(Eds.). Czechoslovakia. (East-Central 
Europe Under the Communists: Mid-Eu- 
ropean Studies Center Series.) Pp. xvii, 
520. New York: Frederick A. Praegér 
for the Mid-European Studies Center 
of the Free Europe Committee, 1957. 
$10.00. l 


Under ‘Masaryk and Beneš, considerable 
literature came to be devoted to Czecho- 
slovakia; this was due, no doubt, to the 
ability of these statesmen to promote 
democratic principles in their little coun- 
try. The cruel decision of Munich in 1938 
and the subsequent lectures of Benes in 
the United States, especially as a member 
of the faculty of the University of Chi- 


‘cago, brought forth many more writings 


on that country. This trend continued, in 
a minor degree, up to the present, and 
the work dealt with here is the most 
up-to-date presentation of contemporary 
Czechoslovakia available; as such it can be 
recommended as a handy reference book. 

Roughly speaking, the treatment is di- 
vided into two parts. Most of the space 
is devoted to the period culminating in the 
submergence of the remains of Masaryk’s 
and Benes’ system into a pro-Communist 
regime which, in spite of all the semantic 
mumbo jumbo, is but an outpost of -the 
empire of the Soviet Union. ‘These sec- 
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tions are the best since they contain much 
information not always easily available; 
there is, however, a tendency to load the 
material with statistics from “official” 
Czechoslovakian sources and to depend 
too much on legalistic statements without 
providing much of any critical analysis. 
At any rate, all major aspects of the 
country’ are covered: geography and de- 
mography, the government and the party, 
church and state, education, literature, pub- 
lic health and welfare, and the economy. 
A valuable Appendix contains biographical 
sketches of leading figures of the Commu- 
nist regime, a brief chronology (1944-56), 
treaties and agreements (1943-56), and a 
Bibliography. 

Minor portions of the treatment help to 
provide historical roots for the whole pic- 
ture and to tie contemporary history to 
the genesis. In spite of the abundant lit- 
erature—Robert Byrnes claims in his Fore- 
word that the Free Europe Committee has 
the largest collection of materials available 
in the non-Communist world—one comes 
across numerous misconceptions in the in- 
terpretation of Czechoslovakian history, 
and there is considerable evidence (shown 


in the very poor Bibliography also) that: 


some of the authors, writing rather hastily, 
are even unacquainted with some impor- 
tant historical facts, or ignore them. To 
cite an example: “Charles University, 
founded by the Roman Emperor and King 
of Bohemia Charles IV in 1348 in Prague, 
was the first institution of its kind in Cen- 
tral Europe. Its clearly imperial and West- 
ern origin. . .” (p. 154). The fact of the 
matter is that this institution was founded 
as a Czech institution in 1348, and Charles 
became Holy Roman Emperor seven years 
later, in 1355. It was this very interpreta- 
tion which produced sonie important his- 
torical argument, for when the remnants 


. of Bohemia-Moravia were absorbed in Ger- 


many in 1939, the German protector pro- 
claimed this university a German institu- 
tion on the theory that it was founded by 
Charles IV in his capacity as Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

The minorities problem is another of the 
book’s weak points even though it was used 
directly as the cause for the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia; the same applies 
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to Andrej Hlinka’s dissident movement 
used by Hitler to form an “independent 
Slovakia.” As for the names of Josef Tiso, 
Slovakia’s President under Hitler, or of his 
Prime Minister, Béla Tuka, they are not 
even listed in the Index. And what 
about the problem of Carpathian Russia 
(Ruthenia) since it was the first terri- 
torial acquisition of Czechoslovakia’s ter- 
ritory? 

All in all, it is not a bad book, neither 
is it a good one. But it will have to serve 
as a useful and handy reference work until 
a better one comes along. 

JoserH 5. Roucex 

Professor of Sociology and 

Political Science ` 

University of Bridgeport 


ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Frank H. H. Kinc. The New Malayan 
: Nation: A Study of Communalism and 
Nationalism. Pp. xii, 89. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. 
$2.00. 


Last August 31st was “Merdeka Day” 
in Malaya, and for the world it marked 
both the end of over 200 years of Western 
rule of countries on the Asian continent 
and the beginning of another experiment 
in representative government. For Malaya, 
independence came not from struggle but 
from planning. Instead of a people united 
in opposition to a colonial master and un- 
prepared for the issues that might divide 
them, Malayans have been able to ponder 
soberly the host of problems which might 
beset their new country. As Professor 
Rupert Emerson points out in his very 
thoughtful Foreword to this study, the 
newly emergent Asian states have not 
found it easy to become nations, even 
when their people have been united, at 
least temporarily, in a nationalistic demand 
for independence. In Malaya; less demon- 
strative nationalism and far deeper com- 
munal divisions have existed than in any 
of the other recently colonial countries. 

This might suggest a doubtful future for 
a people who have been plagued by Com- 
munist-inspired terrorism for nearly a dec- 
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ade; but Mr. King, after carefully survey- 
ing the Malayan scene on the eve of inde- 
pendence, arrives at a rather optimistic 
forecast. He is able to do this in large 
part because he has found the Malayan 
leaders, both Malayas and Chinese, ready 
to face up squarely to their profound com- 
munal problems and to work for moderate 
and intelligent solutions. 

The bulk of Mr. King’s brief study is 
divided between an analysis of the draft 
constitution produced by the Reid Com- 
mission and an investigation of more gen- 
eral considerations relevant to the building 
of a Malayan nation. For most Asian 
states, a systematic analysis of their for- 
mal constitutions would lead to a world 
which is little related to existing realities. 
This, however, is not the case here, partly 
because of the pattern of development in 
Malaya and partly because of Mr. King’s 
skill in analysis. The path Malaya has 
followed toward independence has given her 
leaders an appreciation of the significance 
which the legal structure of the state can 
have in shaping political developments. 
On the basis of this tradition, the Reid 
Commission was able to draft a constitu- 
tion which they felt would accurately re- 
flect both the hard facts of Malayan poli- 
tics and the more realistic aspirations of 
the people. 

Mr. King has shown great skill in em- 
ploying a declining art among political 
scientists—that of taking a formal consti- 
tution as a basis for searching out the dy- 
namics of a whole society. With remark- 
able accuracy his approach leads him to 
the complex forces that govern the day-to- 
day life of Malayan society, and on only 
a few points does he seem to come to ex- 
cessively legalistic conclusions. Mr. King 
proceeds from his constitutional analysis 
to a more detailed discussion .of those fac- 
tors he feels will be most significant in 
determining the building of a Malayan na- 
tion: the conflicting views of representa- 
tive Malayans on major issues, the com- 
munal problem involving the Malays and 
the Chinese, the nature of the major po- 
litical parties, and the prospects for the 
Malayan economy. The result is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the Malayan scene. 

Although Mr. King was able to note the 
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final revisions which, the Malayan leaders: 


made in the draft constitution, it does 
seem, with the advantage of passing time, 
that he may have underestimated their sig- 
nificance in strengthening the “special po- 
sition” of the Malays and thus altering 
the framework of Chinese-Malay relations. 
The need for these revisions, along with 
some development since independence, 
seems to suggest that a realistic estimate 
of the prospects for making a Malayan 
nation would now have to be slightly less 
optimistic than the one Mr. King reached 
when the experiment was still being planned. 
However, the Malayan leaders deserve con- 
gratulations for having gotten their coun- 


_try off to a better start than the other 


newly independent Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, and Mr. King’s study indicates why 
cae have been able to do this. 
Lucyn W. Pye 
Kodi Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of. Technology 


Henry M. OLIVER, Jr. Economic Opinion 
and Policy in Ceylon. (Duke Univer- 
sity Commonwealth-Studies Center Pub- 
lication, No. 6.) Pp. xiii, 145. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press for- the 
Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center, 1957. $3.50. 


Mr. Oliver, Professor of Economics at 
Indiana University, was a Fulbright lec- 
turer at the University of Ceylon during 
1955-56. The present book is based largely 
on his voluminous readings ‘fn the various 
organs of Ceylonese opinion: journals, 
books, pamphlets, government publica- 
tions, and legislative debates—materials 
little known and less read outside Ceylon. 
They have enabled him to draw an illumi- 
nating picture of a classic, colonial planta- 
tion economy which is attempting to feel 
its way toward what it variously considers 
is a more normal situation for a sovereign 
state; it is spurred on by emotional na- 
tionalism and by the ambivalent admira- 
tion and resentment of the West, which 
is nearly universal in contemporary Asia. 
“The positive theme that Ceylon shall 
become secure and prosperous is closely 
joined with the negative theme that im- 
perialists and colonialists shall not keep 
this from happening” (p. 26). In much 


+ 
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of this problem Ceylon is representative 
of even the larger Asian countries, but it 
is small enough, literate (especially in 


English), vocal, free, and orderly enough 


to make a’ study like Professor Oliver’s 
possible in a short time and with relatively 
few words. However the Ceylonese rightly 
see their economic situation as particularly 
pressing. The country now has one of the 
highest population growth rates in the 
world, and it produces only about half of 
its own food. There is almost no manu- 
facturing and little rational basis for its 
development. Good agricultural land is 
limited, and most of it is already crowded. 
Plantation crops for export occupy con- 
siderably more land than food crops for 
the domestic market, and they provide 
about 90 per cent of the country’s in- 
come from foreign trade. Attempts at 
self-sufficiency in food or in manufactures, 
even if self-sufficiency were possible, are 
difficult to justify economically when most 
things can more cheaply be purchased 
abroad. But agriculture as a whole can- 
not foreseeably provide adequate employ- 
ment for the present or future popula- 
tion; for agriculture cannot, even under 
optimum conditions, raise per capita in- 
comes as can industrialization, leaving 
aside questions of national power and 
prestige. The Ceylonese.see their economy 
as having been exploited by foreigners in 
the past and as remaining dangerously un- 
balanced so long as it is so largely de- 
pendent on tea, rubber, and coconuts. 
For these are markets which Ceylon can- 
not control and whose vacillating fortunes 
at the whim of foreign buyers are equiva- 


‘lent to the economic fortunes of Ceylon. 


Schemes for autarchy, tariff protection, 
agricultural subsidies, dependence on un- 
used labor rather than scarce capital or 
limited raw materials, nationalization of 
British-owned plantations, government in- 
vestment in industry, exclusion or encour- 
agement of foreign capital, Soviet-type 


- planning, Marxist and Benthamite philoso- 


phies, all jostle one another in the record 
which Professor Oliver sketches of the 
Ceylonese examining and arguing their 
economic problems over the past forty 
years. 

With the exception of the agricultural 
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colonization schemes in the dry zone, no 


.government of Ceylon has even yet ven- 


tured beyond the modest limits of “prac- 
tical socialism,” which is a type of con- 
servative eclecticism. Professor Oliver’s 
attempt to measure the effect of policies 
on income is for this reason somewhat 
fruitless, and it suffers from imprecision 
and incompleteness, especially given the 
fluctuating nature of official policy. On 
the whole, this “Partial History of Na- 
tionalist Economics,” as the author calls 
it, is skillfully set into the Ceylon con- 
text; but it is a context often provided in 
separate pieces which are not always well 
related. Details of the side currents and 
eddies of Ceylonese opinion, and the co- 
gent portrayal of the main currents, would 
have greater significance and impact against 
a better oriented, better focused, and more 
complete background, especially since Cey- 
lon is unfortunately so little known in the 
United States. Nevertheless, this is a 
valuable book whose usefulness extends far 
beyond the field of Ceylon, and it is espe- 
cially pertinent to all ex-colonial areas. 
Professor Oliver is a careful historian and 
draws no moral. The reader may, how- 
ever, conclude, not surprisingly, that newly 
independent states -and strong nationalist 
movements find it difficult to separate eco- 
nomics from political sentiment, policies 
from passions. Emotional economics can 
be dangerously expensive. 
RwoADS MURPHEY 
Associate Professor of Geography 
University of Pennsylvania 


YGAEL GLUCKSTEIN. Mao’s China: Eco- — 


nomic and Political Survey. Pp. 438. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. $8.50. 


Ygael Gluckstein, a British economist, is 
the author of Stalin’s Satellites in Europe 
as well as numerous articles; he is a man 
who has long been researching European 
Communist regimes. He is not, strictly 
speaking, a specialist on China. The re- 
sult, in the case of this book, is yet an- 
other detailed and valuable work of refer- 
ence, with perhaps an overemphasis on 
content analysis of what the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves report. 

The fault is not, of course, entirely the 
author’s. ‘Students of Chinese affairs 
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must rely almost entirely on official docu- 
ments” (p. 7). Like the previous works 
of Walker and Rostow in this country, 
Gluckstein’s book thus synthesizes a vast 
amount of material and offers a style which 
is not easy reading, 

Reliance on official documents leads to 
another, perhaps unavoidable, weakness. 
With painstaking care, the author com- 
pares official statistics and lays bare the 
doubtful nature of Peking’s claims. And 
yet the profile of Communist China is cut 
mainly from these same official ‘releases. 
Maximum emphasis is placed on the Com- 
munist line; minimum attention is paid to 
the equally important Chinese scene, which 
has so greatly shaped the strategy of 
Maoism. 

Part I, dealing with China’s economic 
héritage and general problems of develop- 
ment, is a significant exception to this 
criticism. China, writes the author, is in 
a vicious circle. “Her national income is 
too low to provide for significant capital 
accumulation. But without such accumu- 
lation her national income cannot grow 
rapidly” (p. 31). Faced with this prob- 


lem, the regime nevertheless reveals a com- - 


pulsive bias for heavy industry, whose twin 
brother is forced collectivization of agri- 
culture. l 

Part II deals with the countryside under 
Mao. One of the most interesting sections 
(Chapter $) is titled “Mao and the Peas- 
antry: Historical Perspective.” With re- 
gard to both origins and results, “The Chi- 
nese Communist Party was certainly `a 
movement of peasants, but it was not a 
peasant movement” (p. 183). Part MI 
deals with the towns: state capitalism, 
trade unions, living standards, forced la- 
bor, and bureaucratic mismanagement. The 
“New Privileged? (Chapter 18) refers to 
the state, party, and army bureaucracies, 
managers, technicians, and the like. In- 
deed, this chapter shows more imagination 
than all of Part IV which deals with the 
state, police, propaganda, and state power. 

The concluding chapters (Part V) deal 
with China, Russia, and the West. Here 
the most controversial section (Chapter 28, 
“Did Stalin Help Mao Come to Power?”) 
subscribes to the thesis that Mao rose in 
spite of, not thanks to, Moscow. The 
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author’s argument seems convincing: al- 
though past misunderstandings have little 
influence on the admittedly tight Moscow- 
Peking axis, nevertheless, “: . . Sino-So- 
viet relations are those of allies, not of 
master and servant” (p. 414). 
ArpaTH W. BURKS 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Rutgers University 


KENNETH K. HANSEN. Heroes Behind 
Barbed Wire. Pp. viii, 345. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1957. $5.95. 


The story of the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean prisoners of war who elected to refuse 
repatriation to their Communist-controlled 
homelands at the conclusion of the Korean 
conflict is a most compelling one. As told 
by Colonel Kenneth K. Hansen, who was 
Chief of Psychological Warfare for the 


‘United Nations Command at that time, it 


is most absorbing. A word of caution, 
however, needs to be uttered. This is no 
book for those who are offended by strong 
language. Oaths and profanity are plenti- 
ful since the protagonists in this drama are 
soldiers, moved to a fever pitch of emo- 
tions by the events which have engulfed 
them. 

Besides ‘being salty, the language em- 
ployed in this bopk may be characterized 
as simple and direct since its appeal seems 
to be geared for popular consumption. It 
is not the kind of a book which sends the 
reader to his dictionary unless he is marked 
with a singular poverty of vocabulary. 

Having duly noted these qualifications, 
we may now turn to the book’s content. 
Before the Korean armistice, the United 
Nations Command commenced to screen 
the occupants of their prison compounds 
on Koje Island. While all the prisoners 
were subjected to a humane treatment 
which contrasted glaringly with the brain- 
washing methods the Communists were 
employing on their captives, only those 
men who revealed their determination to 
resist repatriation forcibly were then ad- 
mitted to the pee non-Communist 
prison camps. 

Those thus selected, while nevertheless 
still prisoners, were given great opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement and reflection. 
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They were taught to read and write; they 
were instructed in farming and in some 
vocational activities; they were encour- 
aged to celebrate their religious and ethnic 
festivals; and they were allowed healthful 
recreational and athletic opportunities. 
During the months from October to De- 
cember 1953, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the armistice, these avowedly 
anti-Communist prisoners were individu- 


ally interviewed by Communist officials 


prior to making their final choice between 
repatriation and an unknown future on 
freedom’s side. The chapters which deal 
with this episode are among the best. 
Some of the incidents would border on the 
hilarious were it not for the seriousness of 
the situation. Against unfair odds imposed 
by the Communists’ unilateral interpreta- 
tion of the rules, these men—whom Han- 
sen persists in styling the “anti-communist 
heroes”—stood up magnificently. Only 3 
per cent weakened—some of them had 
been planted initially by the Communists 
to guarantee that they did not lose face— 
- out of the many thousands interviewed. 
From this convincing victory for the cause 
of freedom the lesson will always remain 
plain to all who care to read it. 

. THomas H. D. MAHONEY 

Associate Professor of History 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Pume K. Hirr. Lebanon in History: 
From the Earliest Times to the Present. 
Pp. xix, 548. London: Macmillan & 
Company; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1957. $9.00. 

Into the Republic of Lebanon, about the 
size of Yellowstone National Park, “more 
historical events have been compressed 
than perhaps into any other land of equal 
size.” Lebanon is a unique Arab country, 
_ half the population of which is Christian. 
Its.government is unique, too, in that its 
highest posts are apportioned among the 
votaries of numerous religions and sects, 
almost the same way as high educational 
posts are divided among the followers of 
different creeds in some of our American 
cities. It was merely for the sake of con- 
venience that the French mandatory power 
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created Lebanon in the interbellum era, so 
that the unification of the little country 
with some of its Arab neighbors would be 
more than logical. Yet, while paying ar- 
dent lip service to integration, the Leba- 
nese are shying away from it. Arab unifi- 
cation may be logical, but Arab separatism 
is marvelously profitable for entrenched 
political, economic, and, in Lebanon’s case, 
sectarian interests. 

Philip K. Hitti, Professor Emeritus of 
Semitic Literature at Princeton. University, 
covers the rich history of this small coun- 
try from the earliest times to the present. 
The past does not serve him merely as the 
foil for contemporary events. The bulk 
of the book deals with the life of Lebanon 
under the ancient Semites, the Greeks and 
Romans, the conquering Arabs, the Otto- 
man Empire, and, finally, the modern na- 
tionalist “awakeners.” Only ten pages deal 
with Lebanon’s contemporary history. 

The author is known in the realm of 
scholarship as the most authoritative in- 
terpreter of important sections of the Arab 
world. A graduate of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, professor at Princeton 
for nearly a generation, and the author of 
classics in this field, Hitti is a living link 
between the West and the Levant. 

This richly documented book is the most 
important publication to appear about 
Lebanon, and it is bound to remain so 
for years to come. Even more than Hitti’s 
other books, Lebanon in History is pulsing 


with vitality. It is good literature as well 


as authentic history. 

The question is bound to arise whether 
the Republic of Lebanon is a natural unit 
for discussion, since it is the unnatural 
product of power politics. Professor Hitti 
himself has to reach over into Syria and 
Palestine in order to round out his narra- 
tive. Then, too, some readers may be 
disappointed to find so little of this gener- 
ous book being devoted to recent history. 
However Professor Hitti—with whom one 
can sympathize in his scholarly reluctance 
to deal with events in violent flux—indi- 
cates that the record of the new regime 
will form the theme of a future chapter. 
That “chapter’—-which will, no doubt, as- 
sume the shape of a book—will be eagerly 
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awaited by the rapidly growing band of 
those who are interested in the Middle 
East. 
i EMIL LENGYEL 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


CHARLES WARREN Hostier. Turkism and 
the Soviets: The Turks of the World 
and Their Political Objectives. Pp. xiv, 
244. London: George Allen & Unwin; 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 
$7.00. 


Once in a great while a book appears 
which breaks entirely new ground. This 
volume is such a pioneering work. Its aim 
is “to consider the political potentiality of 
the Turkish world, as revealed by its popu- 
lation, by its history, and by its unifying 
ideals of Turkism and Pan-Turkism.” In- 
cluded in the survey are the 54 million 
Turkish-speaking peoples who occupy a 
broad band of territory extending across 
Asia. from the eastern Mediterranean to 
Mongolia and north to the Middle Volga 
basin and the borderland of Kazakhstan. 
About 20 million of these inhabit the 
Turkish Republic; some 22 million are 
found within the Soviet Union; and the 
remaining 12 million live mainly in Iran, 
Chinese Turkestan, and Afghanistan. 

The author examines in considerable de- 
tail each of these segments of peoples who 
differ in sc many respects but yet have a 
common denominator in the use of Turkic 
languages. . The complexity of the study 
is suggested by the author’s observation 
that “the Anatolian Turk is a man whose 
physique shows not the slightest trace of 
the Turkish type. His nationality is Turk- 
ish in a political sense only. He is a mix- 
ture of the [original] Turks with Greeks, 
Slavs, Kurds, Persians, Armenians, Georgi- 
ans, Circassians, Arabs, etc.” On the ba- 


sis of language; however, the various Turkic. 


peoples, taken all together, constitute a 
great submerged nation. 

The author makes particular sate of the 
fact that the Iron Curtain divides the 
Turkish areas roughly into two parts. On 
the one side is the Turkish Republic, mili- 
tarily strong and strategically important. 
On the other side, Turkish groups occupy 
Soviet areas rich in oil: the Baku region, 
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the Emba oil fields, and the so-called 
“second Baku” between the Volga and the 
Urals. If these Turkish regions could be 
“splintered away,” it would constitute a 
major disaster for the Soviets and an im- 
portant victory for the West. 

It is most fortunate that Hostler’s work, 
originally begun as a doctoral dissertation, 
has been amplified and made available at 
a time when American interest in the Turk- 
ish peoples is being brought to a high pitch 
by the part which some of the Turks are 
playing and others yet may play in global 
security arrangements. The book is well 
adapted for serious study. It is heavily 
footnoted and provided with an extensive 
Bibliography in a number of languages. 
Included in the text is a valuable “Hand- 
book of the Turks of the World.” Several 
Appendices supplement the text. 

Harrorp L. Hoskins 

Senior Specialist in International 

Relations 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


GEORGE L. Harris (Ed.). Egypt. (Coun- 
try Survey Series.) Pp. xii, 370. New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 
1957. $8.00. 


This is the sixth in the “Country Survey 
Series,” published by the Human Relations 
Area Files; the research and writing for this 
volume were completed in January 1957. 
Devoted to a survey of Egypt, the pur- 
pose of the volume is to provide “an in- 
terpretive, integrated description” of Egypt 
through the sociological, political, and 
economic aspects of Egyptian society. 
Thus, the authors outline the general char- 
acteristics of Egyptian society, give a very 
brief treatment of the historical setting 
and context, characterize the geography 
and population, describe the ethnic groups 
and languages, discuss governmental struc- 
ture and political behavior, trace the influ- 
ence of national attitudes on both domestic 
and foreign policies, and trace the basic 
features of the Egyptian economy. The 
volume duly notes that in Egypt and 
throughout the Middle East, “the social 
order is riven by a great gap which sepa- 
rates a small elite from the mass of the 
people,” and that the fundamental back- 
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ground fact about present-day Egypt is 
that of change—“change which promises in 
time to reweave the very fabric of Egyp- 
tian society.” l 

Except for the elements of description 
and interpretation in this survey, the vol- 
ume has the characteristics of a most use- 
ful handbook on Egypt, and it is most 
comprehensive in its treatment, even if 
brief and concise, of any particular aspect 
of Egyptian life. There are no political 
fireworks of any kind and no overtones or 
undertones. Yet it is the kind of work 
which should be read not only by stu- 
dents of the Middle Eastern scene in gen- 
eral, or of the development of Egypt in 
particular, but by those who in one way 
or another seek to deal with the problems 
and issues involved, whether of Egypt’s 
foreign or domestic policy. 

The volume contains three plates dealing 
with the administrative divisions of Egypt, 
mineral and other extractive resources, and 
Egyptian industrial development. It is re- 
plete with tables which treat of such mat- 
ters as favorite parts of newspapers and 
radio. programs, income tax schedules, 
budgetary receipts and expenditures, agri- 
culture and industry, foreign trade, and 
the balance: of payments. It concludes 
with an extensive Bibliography of works 
dealing with all aspects of Egyptian life. 

l Harry N. Howarp 

American Embassy 

Beirut, Lebanon 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

S. F. NADEL. The Theory of Social Struc- 
ture. Pp. xvi, 159. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1957. No price. 


S. F. Nadel represents that all too rare 
species of scholarship in the social sciences 
which synthesizes broad erudition, theo- 
retical sensitivity, and meticulous atten- 
tion to empirical detail. These qualities 
are once more in evidence in his last work, 
Tke Theory of Social Structure, a some- 
what expanded version of the series of lec- 
tures he delivered at the London School 
of Economics in 1955 and which he com- 
pleted only a few days before his death in 
January 1956. i 
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Nadel uses the term “theory” very 
much in the same manner as the Parsonian 
school of sociology whose central preoccu- 
pations he sharés. Theory, here, refers 
to a proposed conceptual scheme supple- 
mented by a notational system utilizing 
mathematical symbols whose major pur- 
pose seems to be the achievement of a 


‘certain elegance and economy of presenta- 


tion. Thus Nadel’s theory is deliberately 
vacuous: it purports to “reduce the degree 
of empiricism,” in Conant’s sense, by 
sensitizing the observer to the range of 
problems he must include in an adequate 
analysis of social structure. He does not 
aspire to the more ambitious task of -cre- 
ating master generalizations from which 
specific empirical propositions can be de- 
duced. 

Nadel proceeds on the assumption that 
the elements of any theory of social struc- 
ture should be transposable from one so- 
ciety to another. This goal requires the 
initial selection of concepts which can be 
divorced from specific cultural content and 
the subsequent elevation of such concepts 
to the appropriate level of abstraction. 
For these purposes he provisionally defines 
social structure as the “ordered arrange- 
ment, system or network of the social re- 
lationships obtaining between individuals 
in their capacity of playing roles to one 
another.” In the ensuing systematic ex- 
amination of the consequences of this defi- 
nition, Nadel asserts that it is impossible 
to distinguish a single coherent social struc- 
ture in any society. The interaction be- 
tween concrete actors playing roles is al- 
ways limited factually and logically by nu- 
merous “cleavages, dissociations, enclaves 

. . Indeed, there seem to be as many 
separate systems as there are logical role 
frames.” Only by proceeding at the high- 
est level of abstraction through the use of 
rigorously formal and relational criteria is 
it possible to salvage the concept of social 
structure for comparative analysis. Two 
such criteria are suggested: “command 
over one another’s actions” and “command 
over existing benefits or resources.” Since 
these embrace only the familiar problems 
of the distribution of power and authority, 
Nadel concedes that their analytic power 
is necessarily limited. In a summary pas- 
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sage he writes: “I cannot imagine anyone 
deriving very much enlightenment from 
the mere setting-out of command positions 
in stationary states.” 

The author, himself, believed that the 
merit of his undertaking lay in the journey 
rather than the arrival. “Our gain lies in 
the application of the appropriate analyti- 


cal methods, not in gathering together the’ 


results . . . we profit not from having ‘de- 
fined a social structure, but from trying to 
define it, not from having made the study 
but from making it.” It is undeniably 
true that the presentation of the bare scaf- 
folding of Nadel’s theory fails to indicate 
the sense of intellectual excitement which 
the reader shares in the process of partici- 
pating in this brilliant and rigorous analy- 
sis. However, since conceptual schemes 
are fruitful in proportion to their useful- 
ness as tools of empirical inquiry, any 
final evaluation of this book must be post- 
poned. For the time being, most social 
scientists will. assess this book in terms of 
their biases towards “systematic theory” 
as such: they will either tend toward Pro- 
fessor Fortes’ verdict that The Theory of 
Social Structure is “destined to be one of 
the great theoretical treatises of twentieth- 
century’ social anthropology” or, alterna- 
tively, they will share with C. Wright Mills 
his gloomy misgivings about the “grand 
systematizers” who are perpetually “get- 
ting ready to get ready” to describe the 
real world of men and struggle. 
MARVIN BRESSLER 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania. 


CARL. I. HovLANp and others. The Order 
of Presentation in Persuasion. (Yale 
Studies in Attitude and Communication, 
Vol. 1.) Pp. x, 192. New Haven: Yale 
University Press for the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. $4.00. 


Over the past fifteen years, Carl Hov- 
land and his associates have produced a 
series of valuable experimental studies 
dealing with the factors which influence 
the effectiveness of communications.. If 
these factors had been dealt with in essay 
form at any time up to the past half cen- 
tury, we would have described the studies 
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as falling squarely in the 2,000-year-old 
discipline. of rhetoric. For at least since 
the time of the Sophists, there has existed 
a systematic body of wisdom about such 
matters as the relative effectiveness of 
threats and promises, the effects of repeti- 
tion, the desirability or undesirability of 
explicitly refuting the arguments of one’s 
opponents, the conditions of credibility of 
the source (including the importance of 
it), and the advantages of first or last po- 
sition in a debate. Until the present gen- 
eration, all writers on such topics rested 
their conclusions on intelligent observation 
and on the wisdom which comes from ex- 
perience. In our generation, we have wit- 
nessed the first attempts made to test by 
controlled experiment the conditions un- 
der which the aphorisms of rhetoric apply. 

It is certainly true that, to date, many 
of the experiments in the field of com- 
munication effects are banal in concep- 
tion, slight in applicability, and trivial in 
implications. Such is not the case for the 
work of Hovland. His program of experi- 
ments started from a rather sophisticated 
conception of the communications process. 
The program has been sustained and sys- 
tematic enough to deal in a realistic way 
with at least a few of the complex vari- 
ables which operate in real life communi- 
cation. The present volume, the third to 
appear in recent years, and the first of a 
new series, deals specifically with the rela- 
tive effectiveness of that which appears’ at 
the beginning and at the end of a set of 
communications. 

Some of the studies reported in this 
book deal with the advantages of the first 
position and the final position in a series 
of successive communications, such as oc- 
curs in a debate. Other studies reported 
in the book deal with the effect of dif- 
ferent orders of presentation within a sin- 
gle communication. Among the latter are 
studies of the effects of early and late 
descriptive statements in the formation of 
an impression of a person described; and 
studies of the effectiveness of things one 
wants to hear preceding or following things 
one does not want to hear. Among the 
more interesting contributions, besides Hov- 
Jand’s own summary, are those of Abraham 
S. Luchins, Arthur R. Cohen, William J. 
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McGuire, Irving L. Janis, and Rosalind L. 
Feierabend. 

Dr. Hovland is laudably cautious in gen- 
eralizing about the relative advantages of 
first or last position, and perhaps unneces- 
sarily polemical in criticizing those who 
have attempted to so generalize. His gen- 
eral conclusion is that the advantage de- 
pends on a number of. other variables 
which are well and systematically spelled 
out in the book. Despite Hovland’s own 
caution, it seems fair to summarize the re- 
sults which he and his associates present 
by saying that there seems to be at least 
one distinct advantage enjoyed by the ma- 
terial which comes first; in various ways 
it tends to set the context in which later 
material is seen. That may be more or 
less Important depending on how far the 
context had already been set still earlier 
and depending on how the situation is 
geared for the setting of the.context. Vari- 
ous factors are found to offset the tend- 
ency of the first material to control the 
interpretation of what follows. Among 
these are advance cues about possible later 
discrepancies, time breaks, and also vari- 
ables in the personality, interest, or bias 
of the listener which affect his attention 
to and cognitive handling of the material, 

In the Preface it is announced that the 
present volume is the first in a projected 

series; each of these will, like this volume, 
~ contain a set of research reports, all bear- 
ing on a common topic and accompanied 
by appropriate systematic summarization. 
This attempt to bridge the gap` between 
the atomism of journal article reporting 
and the Olympian perspective of most book 
writing deserves applause. The first vol- 
ume of the series is clearly a success. 

ITHEL DE Sota Poor 
- Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Wirsur Scuramm. Responsibility in Mass 
Communication. (The Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society Series.) Pp. xxiii, 391. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
$4.50. 


Responsibility in Mass Communication 
adds another valuable volume to the series 
on the ethics and economics of society, ini- 
tiated by the Federal Council of Churches. 
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Wilbur Schramm, the author of the present 
volume, is Director of the Institute of 
Communications Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and one of the ablest stu- 
dents of mass communications, recognized 
by his peers for his many important con- 
tributions to the field; among them are 
Communications in Modern Society and 
Mass Communications, which he edited. 

As an outstanding research pioneer, Mr. 
Schramm covers this assignment logically, 
comprehensively, and imaginatively. Cer- 
tainly no current volume treats the sub-- 
ject as thoughtfully . and completely as 
this one. Mr. Schramm spells out his 
thesis: that we are in a time of change in 
the communications field and that new 
standards and responsibilities are defining 
and delimiting a new philosophy of public 
communication for the United States. 

He then ably outlines the direction and 
dimension of the change in the media and 
appraises the main elements of change in 
public attitudes towards them. His first 
section discusses the growth of mass com- 
munication, how it developed, what its 
present structure is, and what its social 
effects are. He then discusses the phi- 
losophy of mass communication as he sees 


‘it. There are four categories: authori- 


tarian, libertarian, Soviet and social re- 
sponsibility. ‘He next discusses ethics in 
mass communication and devotes an im- 
portant section to a discussion of freedom. 
Here such problems of freedom as those 
brought out by monopoly, class allegiance 
of the owner of the medium, control 
through support, pressure groups, and ma- 
nipulation are brought up. This section 
closes with a discussion of the right of the 
citizen to know, the ideals of truth and 
fairness, and a discussion of popular art. 

Finally, Mr. Schramm attempts to an- 
swer the question: “Whose responsibility. 
is it to Insure responsibility in mass com- 
munication?” The role of the government, 
of the media themselves in self-regulation 
and professionalizing, and the part the pub- 
lic plays are all taken up. Mr. Schramm 
lays the facts on the line and suggests that ` 
his audience must deal with the situation 
if it is to be improved. 

Throughout the book the discussion is 
on an objective, scholarly basis. The facts 
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are documented, even when Mr. Schramm 
quotes from a publication of this reviewer’s 
issued thirty years ago, though other more 
recent publications of mine indicate, I 
trust, a more mature thinking on my part. 

This book serves a useful purpose, de- 
fining for all interested people the prob- 
lems faced by mass communication. We 
recommend it for reading to the tycoons 
of the press, radio, and television. Ab- 
sorbing the facts presented and acting on 
them may make for their own survival and 
that of our American society. 

Epwarp L, BERNAYS 
Counsel on Public Relations 
New York City 


Pae Setznicx. Leadership in Adminis- 
tration: A Sociological Interpretation. 
Pp. xii, 162. Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1957. $4.00. 


Dr. Selznick has outlined a perspective 
of leadership possibilities in administration. 
There is no single prescription for sound 
administrative procedure which will bring 
leadership to its zenith and enable each 
person connected with an organization to 
give his best. Nor can any “gimmick” do 
_ the tricks on a sound basis. Actually, the 
problem raised is of ancient origin. At 
this point of development a more reflec- 
tive, theoretical discussion should lead to 
a more selective gathering of facts and a 
refined diagnosis of difficulties. 

Because of the leadership responsibilities 
in the way of psychological and material 
well being, many questions are of neces- 
sity the concern of administration. Never- 
theless, the main problem of whether eff- 
ciency should be the central preoccupation 
of administration still remains. Does such 
preoccupation tend to obscure the factors 
concérned with leadership? 

Sooner or later we are confronted with 
“human relations.” The problem of link- 
ing institutional changes to the interaction 
of individuals is quite vital. Professor 
Selznick argues his point simply. He says: 
“The executive becomes a statesman as he 
‘makes the transition from administrative 
management to institutional leadership.” 
This implies a revaluation of the execu- 
tive’s own tasks and of the needs of his 
organization. This also means getting a 
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total concept of the term “institution” in- 
cluding its changing roles. 

The author further argues that the logic 
of efficiency becomes impotent as one 
nears the apex of the administrative pyra- 
mid. The proper use of leadership re- 
quires an understanding of the total values 
and loyalties of an organization. 

In speaking of creative leadership, Dr. 
Selznick stresses the point that such ef- 
fort will have the practical import of en- 
abling policy to “gain. spontaneous and rea- 
soned support.” ‘The purpose seems to be 
to create an integrated social organism. 

The interesting Foreward by Clarence B. 
Randall points up well the importance of 
this contribution. The consent of the 
governed is involved as a basic principle 
of one form of government. But there is 
a broader implication. It is the principle 
by which organizational effort in the United 
States is carried on. If change needs to 
be brought about it will be done so by 
the underlying principle of being governed. 
It is upon this concept that Leadership 
in Administration is shaped. 

ARTHUR LERNER 

Psychology Department 

Los Angeles City College 


Murray G. Ross and CHARLES E, HENDRY. 
New Understandings of Leadership: A 
Survey and Application of Research. 
Pp. viii, 158. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. $3.50. 


The authors have extracted the nature 
and meaning of leadership from over a 
hundred different studies concerned with 
human relations. Among these one finds 
represented the fields of individual and 


social psychology,: psychiatry, psychody- 


namics, sociology, social group work, group 
dynamics, and business management. 

Part I identifies and examines major 
viewpoints and theories concerning leader- 
ship; Part II presents research findings on . 
the leader’s quality and role; Part III is 
an applied section in which the findings of 
research in a number of practical situa- 
tions are offered. 

This reviewer found Chapter 4, “Group 
Factors Affecting Leadership,” most stimu- 
lating. The authors do credit to their work 
by carefully pointing out an often misun- 
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derstood leadership phenomenon. Elected 
leaders may not be the real leaders of their 
groups in all situations. There are differ- 


ences between an elected leader and others 


who provide leadership for the group. The 
capacity of the former to bring together 
' individuals and find a means of common 
agreement among those who contribute 
various forms of leadership may be the 
distinguishing feature of the elected person. 

The emphasis in this contribution cen- 
ters on the translation of the scientific find- 
ings and philosophic views on group leader- 
ship into functional terms. The result is a 
book which should capture the interest of 
the practitioner rather than the more so- 
phisticated social scientist or researcher. 
There is no doubt that the individual en- 
gaged in the practical or executive aspects 
of leadership should benefit from reading 
this work. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


Wirm M. KepHart. Racial Factors 
and Urban Law Enforcement. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1957. $5.00. 


In 1952 Professor William Kephart un- 
dertook a study of the Philadelphia Police 
Department. Questions which motivated 
the study included these: How does the 
presence of Negro policemen on the force 
affect its morale and efficiency? Do Negro 
offenders receive equally severe treatment 
at the hands of white and Negro police- 
men? Can Negro patrolmen expect equi- 
table treatment in assignments and promo- 
tions? i 

Questions such as these clearly are im- 
portant in light of the increasing tendency 
to admit nonwhites to the ranks of metro- 
politan police departments. The answers 
which Professor Kephart provides are cau- 
tious and tentative as surely they must be. 
But they also are the clearest and most 
complete set available today. For this rea- 
son alone the book is praiseworthy. Be- 
yond this the care and objectivity which 
went into the study and the preparation of 
this report make it especially valuable. 

The focus of the study together with the 
structure of the Philadelphia Police De- 


Pp. 209. 
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partment required a four-level analysis. 
Accordingly, the author reports separately 
on: the administrative view; the command 
view of inspectors, captains, and sergeants; 
the view of white patrolmen; and the view 
of Negro patrolmen. The five administra- 
tive officers and forty-six commanding of- 
ficers (or more than 75 per cent of this 
total) were interviewed. The fact that the 
force included more than 3,500 white pa- 
trolmen at the time of the study precluded 
the use of extensive interviews with this 
group. For this reason a questionnaire of 
more than thirty items was devised and 
submitted to the 2,101 patrolmen on dis- 
trict assignment. Kephart was gratified 
that about half of these—1,081 or 51.5 per 
cent—-were returned completed. This ques- 
tionnaire was also administered to a 30 
per cent random sample of the 103 Negro 
patrolmen on district assignment. Because 
of the small number involved, however, it 
was used as a schedule for face-to-face in- 
terviews in this case. 

It is impossible in the brief space of 
a review to summarize the many detailed 
findings of this study. However, the find- 
ings give the distinct impression that racial 
differences play a relatively minor role in 
the shaping of morale and efficiency in the 
department. Perhaps the major strains 
detected by Kephart were the objections of 
more than half of the white patrolmen to 
riding with Negro patrolmen and the fact 
that the latter were notably less mobile 
than the former in the departmental hier- 
archy. With respect to the second point, 
Kephart gives the police administration 
and personnel board a clean bill of health. 
The problem, as he sees it, is largely one 
of educational differences between the two 
racial groups. 

As with all good studies, this one is open 
to at least some criticism. There seem to 
be only three outstanding weaknesses of 
the study, and this is certainly a commend- 
able record. First, it is unfortunate that 
so much of the analysis was based on a 
questionnaire return of 51 per cent. Surely 
statistical significance tests are unwar- 
ranted in light of this return, yet such tests 
are reported. Second, one could certainly 
question the results of the interviews with 
the Negro patrolmen on the basis of the 
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interviewer’s race. The results might have 
revealed considerably greater discord had 
Negro interviewers been employed for this 
phase of the study. Finally, the book is 
almost totally lacking in sociological gener- 
alization. The questions whch were asked 
do not lend themselves to much useful 
generalization, no matter how tentative. 
If, as Kephart claimed, the volume was 
written for social scientists as well as for 
police administrators, this is indeed an un- 
fortunate circumstance. For such a diffi- 
cult and extensive study, however, criti- 
cisms so mild as these are virtually tanta- 
mount to added praise. 
ROBERT MCGINNIS 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
University of Wisconsin 


Davo Brion Davis. Homicide in Ameri- 
can Fiction, 1798—1860: A Study in So- 
cial Values. Pp. xviii, 346. 
Cornell University Press, 1957. $5.00. 


For students of American literature, his- 
tory, sociology, and. criminology this book 
provides an excellent interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. Man’s interest in the universal 
problem of homicide has been abundantly 
expressed in almost all the arts and sci- 
ences, and it was no small task for Davis 
to analyze American beliefs, values, and 
associations concerned with this phenome- 
non and expressed in fiction from the late 
‘1790s to 1860. 

The author uses a general sociopsycho- 
logical approach to interpret American fic- 
tion during these years. Little concerned 
with aesthetic merit, he is interested mostly 
in “the imaginative reaction of writers of 
a growing awareness of violence in Ameri- 
can life.” He has wisely limited the scope 
of his analysis by omitting poetry and 
drama, and the reader feels assured that 
the fiction selected to refiect American so- 
cial values relative to homicide includes 
the most important works and meets the 
author’s objective to give regional, cul- 
tural, and temporal representations. 

-Although the discussion of actual murder 
trials and legal decisions is restricted to 
those cases which were given fictional in- 
terpretation, Davis presents an excellent 
discussion of legal and psychiatric ramifi- 
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cations in the nineteenth-century concern 
with insanity and in the early considera- 
tions of the morally perverse. Chapter 3, 
which sets the stage for analysis of fiction 
that dealt with disordered minds and moral 
perversion, is an admirable summary of 
the ideas promulgated by Benjamin Rush, 
Isaac Ray, Francis Wharton, et al. 

Similarly, “Homicide and Society,” which 
is the fourth and last part of the book, 
presents a concise sociological discussion 
of America in-a rapid state of transition of 
social values. Davis’’treatment of this pe- 
riod, during which time lynchings and duels 
were common, is neatly followed by his 
analysis of fictional reflections of these 
extralegal killings. 

Throughout the book, discussion of the 
history and evolution of ideas is more 
chronological than is that of themes and 
concepts in literature. Chronology for the 
latter is not necessary, but it is sometimes 
disconcerting when the author jumps from 
an early period in his analysis of the lit- 
erature to a much later period, leaving the 


- reader with a momentary assumption of 
‘theoretical continuity which in fact did 


not exist. . 

There can be little improvement on the 
author’s discussion of his major themes— 
material expansion accompanied by com- 
parative weakness of paternal and govern- 
mental authorities, reaction against eight- 
eenth-century materialism and extremes of 
sensational psychology, the changing status 
of women, moral and physical alienation, 
social mobility, and the morality of pun- 
ishment. The fiction writers selected to 
represent his themes include Edgar Allan 
Poe, Charles Brockden Brown, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Washington Irving, John 
Dunbar, George Lippard, Herman Melville, 
and lesser known novelists of the period. 

The book is thoroughly documented and 
makes a highly useful reference guide for 
students of American civilization, litera- 
ture, and sociology. Only occasionally is 
a specific footnote missing for a long quo- 
tation (such as pp. 188 and 205), but the 
reader would have little trouble locating 
the sources. Do not rely on the Index 
for much help, but consult the excellent 
Bibliography for reference purposes. . 

In sum: an erudite historical analysis of 
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homicide, fact and fiction, in the United 
States by a sociologically-oriented scholar 
of American literature. 
Marvin E. WOLFGANG 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


RAYMOND ARON. German Sociology. Trans- 
lated by Mary and Thomas Bottomore. 
Pp. viii, 141. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1957. $3.50. 


Professor Aron is the distinguished French 
political analyst and author of Century of 
Total War and The Opium of the Intel- 
lectuals. In the early thirties he studied 
sociology in Germany, and in 1936 he 
wrote this account of German sociology. 
A second edition of the book appeared in 
France in 1951. In 1953 it was translated 
into German and was published with an 
Appendix dealing with the problems and 
methods of contemporary sociology. This 
Appendix is included in the American 
edition. l 

In this slim volume Professor Aron dis- 
cusses two forms of socidlogy. He calls 
one, which deals with the essence of every 
society, systematic sociology. The second, 
which endeavors to interpret historical evo- 
lution, he names historical sociology. ` Its 
practical aim is to provide answers to pres- 
ent anxieties by drawing on the experience 
of the past. The systematic sociologists 
discussed by Professor Aron are Georg 
Simmel, Ferdinand Tonnies, Alfred Vier- 
kandt and Othmar Spann. The chief con- 
tributors to historical sociology in his opin- 
ion are Franz Oppenheimer, Alfred Weber, 
and Karl Mannheim. A separate chapter 
is devoted to Max Weber. It-gives a lucid 
and valuable account of his contribution. 

The most interesting part of the book is 
the chapter which compares sociology in 
Germany and France. Aron is able to as- 
sign a “national character” to sociology by 
relating it to the different philosophies 
which inspired sociological writers. On 
this ground he regards Tonnies’ distinction 
between Gemeinschafi-Geselischaft and Al- 
fred Weber’s between Culture-Crvilization 
as expressions of characteristically German 
“romantic protest against mechanical civi- 
lization and against science.” Professor 
Aron believes that: 
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“Philosophies of man and of history are 
inseparably connected with the results of 
sociological inquiry. The core of Durk- 
heim’s thought is the antinomy of the in- 
dividual and the group; the disintegration 
which menaces contemporary society re- 
quires the restoration of discipline and of 
collective morality. .-. . Weber’s work, and 
that of most German sociologists, on the 
contrary, is concerned with the historical 
uniqueness of Western civilization, and 
with its principal feature, rationalization. 
Here it is a quéstion of reestablishing it 
in the face of bureaucracy and an abstract 
social order, rather than against anarchy. 
The basic concepts, the historical perspec- 
tives and the methods of analysis all de- 
pend largely upon this initial assumption. 
Whether the divergence between French 
and German sociology is essential or acci- 
dental, there can be no doubt about its ex- 
tent and importance.” 

The book is a worthwhile addition to 
the history of social theory. It is clearly 
written and well translated. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Professor of Sociology ` 

Hunter College 


VAUGHN Davis Bornet. California Social 
Welfare. (A Research Study Commis- 
sioned by the Commonwealth Club of 
California.) .Pp. xxiii, 520, 4. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
$5.00. 


The purpose of this study is to provide 
for the “alert citizen” a factual descrip- 


_ tion of social welfare services in California. 


The book is divided into five parts. Part I 
presents economic and geographic informa- 
tion on economic areas and counties in 
California; it further provides basic infor- 
mation about welfare programs in the state. 
Part II summarizes pertinent public assist- 
ance legislation; financing of public and 
voluntary programs constitutes Part III; 
description of services provided by the 
various agencies comprises Part IV; and 
statistics on source of funds, expenditures 
by programs and services, and average size 
of grants are contained in Part V. 

The study is a highly ambitious one, and 
the author is to be commended for under- 
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taking such a huge and complex assign- 
ment. He has made an effort to classify 
programs in a systematic way and to de- 
scribe them on a uniform dimension—in 
this instance on a county level. This ap- 
proach constitutes one of the major con- 
tributions of the study. One wonders, 
however, why a category like services for 
unmarried mothers is listed under “Serv- 
ices for Children” and not under “Services 
for Adults”; or why youth is defined as 
six to twenty-one years of age, implying 
that only those under six are children; or 
why description of mental hygiene and 
juvenile court programs are included in 
Part II, “Public Assistance Legislation,” 
rather than in Part IV, “Social Welfare 
Services.” There are other such questions 
of the classification scheme which will un- 
doubtedly occur to readers. 

In the section on “Social Welfare Serv- 
ices” there appears to be a lack of under- 
standing of the nature of social work and 
the partnership between public and volun- 
tary agencies. There is implied a criticism 
of voluntary agencies for spending so little 
of their funds on relief, as contrasted to 
the public agencies, This constitutes a 
failure to understand what was learned in 
the 1930’s, that mass income maintenance 
programs cannot be handled except by 
public agencies, and that voluntary agen- 
cies can serve the public best by placing 
major emphasis elsewhere, on service pro- 
grams such as family counseling, group 
work, child welfare, and so forth, with 
monetary assistance playing a minor role. 
The author reports further that “some feel 
that social work emphasizes ‘talk’ rather 
than direct aid.” It is interesting to note 
that only in this section does he shift 
from a factual description of programs to 
a reporting on selected attitudes toward 
programs. 

In general, this book will have a wide 
appeal to persons interested in securing a 
handy, single-volume reference to the na- 
ture of social welfare services in Califor- 
nia, While they will find the treatment of 
any one program is, by necessity, sketchy, 
and in a number of instances they may be 
misled because the author had to over- 
simplify the data, the book does afford an 
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overview of this complex field. This is a 
decided contribution, Especially valuable, 
even with the limitations regarding reli- 
ability and comparability of some of the 
data as noted by the author, are the many 
tables on financial support and expendi- 
tures of the different agencies. These en- 
able the reader not only to compare pro- 
grams for the state as a whole, but in 
many cases, by counties. 
Maurice B. HamovircuH 
Professor, School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 


Wma DONAHUE and CLARK TIBBITTS 
(Eds.). The New Frontiers of Aging. 
Pp. x, 209. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts in 
their closeness to the whole field of aging 
are constantly sparking and influencing it, 
particularly in education. In his Introduc- 
tion, Canon Ferguson points up that there 
is as much interest in the field of aging 
now as there was in the field of child wel- 
fare services at the turn of the century. 
He also points out that large congregate 
care institutions, while useful, are perhaps 
not appropriate to the problems of the 
twentieth century. Yesterday’s knowledge 
is not adequate to meet today’s challénge. 
His observations are strengthened by the 
first two articles on automation which in- 
dicate the change that must take place in 
the thinking about aging. Automation may 
make it possible for the older worker to 
lessen the inclination to hang on and to 
Increase the desire for retirement. The 
time may even come when we see cam- 
paigns for the rapid lowering of the retire- 
ment age in both government and union- 
Management programs, as well as for sub- 
stantial increase in benefits. This in itself 
may affect much of the outmoded thinking 
in the field of employment for older peo- 
ple. Can we merge our scientific prog- 
ress and the challenge of automation with 
comprehensive, carefully thought-out social 
policies? In ten years a continuation of 
the increased productivity associated with 
automation will bring about a four-day 
week and a 20 per cent increase in per 
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capita income. It will permit older peo- 
ple to retire earlier on adequate pensions 
and allow younger people to stay in school 
longer to receive the training required for 
our society of tomorrow. Recreational, 
cultural, and educational facilities are al- 
ready overcrowded. An increase in leisure 
and free time would require an equally 
large-scale expansion of these facilities in 
addition to developing facilities for activity 
and creativity outlets for the older person. 
Leisure. time without adequate facilities 
and positive social orientation may not 
only be meaningless but, more important, 
may be destructive. For example, the 
United Automobile Workers are. now ne- 
gotiating for an annual wage and a shorter 
work week; they should include compre- 
hensive centers for their retired members 
in their demands. 

The book contains informative and up- 
to-date articles on “Mental Health in Ad- 
vanced Maturity” and “Health in the Mid- 
die and Later Years.” The articles on em- 
ployment do not meet the challenge of 
those on automation. The changes that 
will affect the retired older persons as a 
result of the use of nuclear and solar en- 
ergy and automation were not considered 
in “The Coming Challenge of Longevity.” 
In view- of the estimated twenty years of 
free and leisure time after sixty during 
which the older person is “unoccupied,” 
not unemployed, the book could have 
profitably included an article on the po- 
tential creativity of older persons and their 
use of areas of competency and remaining 
strengths. ‘The major problem of aging 
women is not given too much consideration. 
The book raises many questions which are 
thought-provoking. Many stereotyped atti- 
tudes on aging are justifiably questioned 
and, hopefully, the book will affect and in- 
fluence practice in the field. A real effort 
to integrate much of the newer knowledge 
on aging was made, and many interesting 
. points of view were expressed. It is a sig- 
nificant beginning in the crystallization of 
the new thinking on aging and is well 
named “new frontiers.” 

Harry LEVINE 
Consultant on Aging 
Department of Welfare 
New York City 
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GEOFFREY CrowTHER. The Wealth and 
Poverty of Nations, Pp. 48. Clare- 


mont, Calif.: Claremont College, 1957. 
$2.75. 


In three lectures, the former editor of 
the London Economist poses a series of 
questions on the nature of our economic 
problems, especially those of productivity 
and stability. He is convinced that there 
is something more fundamental to the 
functioning of the economy than the tra- 
ditional explanation that movements in 
money, prices, demand, and supply are in- 
dependent variables responding to funda- 
mental causes. He calls this the collective 
attitude of mind whose response to peri- 
odically similar situations follows neither 
pattern nor logic. 

Why are some countries more prosperous 
than others? Natural resources, large mar- 
kets, inherited characteristics, and climate 
are important; they are, however, insuffi- 
cient to account for the wide disparities in 
per capita income among the nations. An 


apparent clue lies in capital and the atti- 


tudes of mind concerning its accumulation 
and use—a capitalist mentality. Current 
studies on economic progiess are mainly 
attempts to analyze what should be done 
to speed up the rate of progress in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. Until we know the 
answer to the question raised, we are rash 
in prescribing what the poorer countries 
should do. In examining the reasons why 
Great Britain, in its present capitalist men- 
tality and wealth-producing capacity, pro- 
vides a marked contrast to the United 
States of today and to the Britain of yes- 
terday, the author applies the propensity 
factors defined by Professor Rostow in 


‘The Process of Economic Growth. Britain 


compares favorably with the United States 
in the propensity to develop fundamental 
sciences but not in the respective propensi- 
ties to apply science to economic ends, to 
seek material advance, to save, to accept 
innovations, and to have children. In the 
United States these various factors happen 
to come together at present in a favorable 
conjunction, and therein lies a clue to the 
current era of high output. This provides 
no assurance for the future; these factors 
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may again come apart as they have in the 
past. Do we know how to stabilize the 
flow of spending? Logic provides no an- 
swer, and the stabilizers which are built 
into the economy are not certain to do the 
trick. A stimulating factor, not bad in it- 
self, such as the high volume of consumer 
credit may produce correspondingly seri- 
ous trouble should a weakness in the flow 
circuit develop. 

This small volume, without index, foot- 
notes, or bibliography, is -thought-provok- 
ing and stimulating. The author opens a 
field which the psychologist is implored to 
enter. For all the work which has been 
done on economics and on individual psy- 
chology, very little has been done on mass 
psychology, on what it is that causes “a 
whole community of millions of human be- 
ings to think one way at one time and one 
way at another.” 

Amos E. TAYLOR 
Director 
Department of Economic and 

Social Affairs 
Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


James H. Sumerer. Farm Crisis, 1919- 
1923. Pp. x, 345. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1957. $5.00. ; 


The twenty years before World War I, 
1895-1915, have sometimes been called the 
“Golden Age” in American agriculture. 
While farming was expanding, manufactur- 
ing was growing three times as fast, and 
of course this meant a greatly strengthened 
domestic market. Besides, at that time, 
‘this nation was a debtor nation, and ex- 
ports of agricultural products went abroad 
in large volume to satisfy foreign obliga- 
tions. There was a fine balance between 
the prices of products farmers had to sell 
and the prices of things farmers had to 
buy. The years 1909-14 are still used as 
a base period in computing “‘parity ratios.” 

During World War I, agriculture moved 
into a period of prosperity hitherto un- 
precedented. The demands of our Allies— 
military and civilian-——as well as of our 
own soldiers in the American Expeditionary 
Force, stepped up prices tremendously. 
“Wheat,” for example, “advanced from a 
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1915/16 average of $0.98 per bushel at 
the farm to $2.48-in June 1917. Still 
higher prices up to $3.48 were offered at 
terminal markets, and expectations were 
that wheat might go to $5 or more.” We 
are told that all means of persuasion and 
informative aid were used to encourage 
the farmer to greater production. The 
farmer met this challenge unusually well, 
in the long run perhaps too well for his 
own best interest. 

The war came to an end in 1918, but 
the prosperity it induced continued pretty 
well through 1919. In 1920, however, it 
began to be recognized that a “turning 
point in the great economic, political, and 
social trends of agriculture” had evolved. 
The United States came out of the war a 
great creditor nation, but it was unable to 
make quick adjustments in production to 
meet decreased effective foreign demand. 


As a result, surpluses accumulated, prices 


tumbled, a deflationary policy was inaugu- 
rated, and heavy debt burdens which were 
incurred in farm operations had to be met 
in terms of scarcer dollars of higher value. 
In short, American agriculture found itself 
in a precarious position. 

In the book under review, the author 
traces meticulously the various efforts made 
through self-help, co-operative organiza- 
tion, and political action to remedy the 
situation. None of these proved very ef- 
fective for most of the same problems, in 
varying degrees, still continue unresolved 
until the present time. Farm Crisis, 1919- 
1923 is a thoroughly worked out and de- 
tailed chronicle of the period considered, 
and it is written by a history professor 
with a special flair for agricultural history. 
While it does not constitute easy or excit- 
ing reading, it is well worth while for the 
person who wishes to understand better 
just when and how the present predica- 
ment of agriculture emerged. 

WILSON GEE 

Professor of Rural Economics 

University of Virginia 


SAMUEL P. Hays. The Response to In- 
dustrialism, 1885—1914. (The Chicago 
History of American Civilization Se- 
ries.) Pp. ix, 210. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. $3.50. 
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The greatest problem in appraising this 
book lies in its mediocrity. The author 
does nothing badly and nothing really well. 
Yet one would suspect that the fault is 
not entirely his. He had to write a book 
of less than 200 pages, and in this short 
space he had to treat responses—major 
and minor—to industrialism over a period 
of thirty years. It was proper that the re- 
sponses he studied should be various. This 
is a volume in “The Chicago History of 
American Civilization Series,” and the pri- 
mary virtue of the “American Civilization” 
approach is that it attempts to see some- 
thing in the round. Mr. Hays realizes, in 
this case, that to describe only the eco- 
nomic reactions to an economic phenome- 
non would be wrong. Consequently, he 
writes about the political, social, religious, 
and psychological responses as well. But 
he does it when cramped by the severest 
limitations of space. 

The result could have been predicted. 
With so much material to cover and so 
many things to say, Mr. Hays is forced to 
be summary indeed. Page after page is 
devoted to the quick generalization or the 
sketchy example. Names and events ap- 
pear and are catalogued, only to drop from 
the mind of the reader. The memory tires 
and comprehension itself soon flags. 

The solution to the formidable problem 
of space can be attempted on two levels. 
An author may be able to distill the wisdom 
of much study and reflection, the happiest 
result being a succinct volume of the sort 
that Carl Becker could write. Or the au- 
thor can hold to his thesis so firmly that 
-he allows nothing to enter his book but 
what bears directly on it. Mr. Hays fails 
to do either of these things. His under- 
standing of the civilization of his period is 
not yet what it should be. More study 
and more reflection are needed. The other 
possible solution, that of a thesis so strictly 
applied that it could result in a successful 
short book on a large subject, likewise 
fails to‘-develop. The Response to Indus- 
triaism tries to reveal many things rather 
than a few. 

But it should be said again that the book 
is not bad. Its principal virtue is that it 
provides us with a survey of significant 
movements in this period of American his- 
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tory. The author begins by describing the 
rise of industrialism; then, in his chapter 
on “The Shock of Change,” he outlines the 
various kinds of impact it had. The chap- 
ter called “Organize or Perish” comes next; 
it shows that a very important kind of re- 
sponse to industrialism by the individual 
was to organize in groups. The succeeding 
chapter, midway in the book, on the indi- 
vidual in an impersonal society, penetrates 
more deeply than its predecessors. The 
last half of the book is made up of sur- 
veys of the effect of city life, the rise of 
regional protests against industrialism, the 
political changes that came about, and the 
emergence of American imperialism. The 
final chapter is a quick summary. 

The Response to Industriaism is worth 
reading and having. Better books on this 
ambitious subject will doubtless be writ- 
ten; in the meantime, this one can be our 
guide. 

CARL BODE 

Professor of English 

University of Maryland 


ALLAN NEVINS and FRANK Ernest HILL. 
Ford: Expansion and Challenge, 1915- 
1933. Pp. xviii, 714. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. $8.95. 


This is the second volume of a definitive 
biography. There should be a third vol- 
ume covering the Ford story from 1933 to 
the death of Henry Ford in 1947. Pro- 
fessor Nevins, whose biography of John D. 
Rockefeller won national acclaim, is no 
newcomer to the writing of the lives of 
successful businessmen. 

The book begins with an account of 
Ford’s exhibit at the San Francisco Ex- 
position in 1915. There are brief sketches 
of Ford’s lieutenants at that time. They 
were all dynamic personalities with some 
of them seeking dictatorial powers over 
company employees. 

The tragedy of Ford’s Peace Crusade is 
described in detail. Although the whole 
thing was a fiasco, Ford never admitted 
that he had erred. In fact, he seemed to 
think that he influenced Wilson’s “peace 
without victory” speech. Ford felt that 
war was wrong, and he worked for peace. 
He paid $465,000 for the peace-ship voy- 
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age because he thought the cause of peace 
was worth it. 

When the United States entered the war, 
Ford worked for victory. Various ideas 
(the single-person submarine, liberty mo- 
tors for airplanes, and so forth) Ford 
passed on to Wilson. As a member of the 
United States Shipping Board, Ford built 
boats by an assembly line process. Many 
problems had to be solved before Ford 
finally produced the sea-going Eagle Boats 
which hunted submarines. Perhaps Ford’s 
greatest contribution to the war effort was 
in producing tanks. 

During the return-to-normalcy period 
Ford was involved in law suits, in the 
aftermath of an unsuccessful race for the 
United States Senate, in establishing a 
newspaper—the Dearborn Independent— 
in vainly seeking the ratification of the 
League of Nations, and in firing some of 
his key men so that he could gain absolute 
control of the Ford Motor Company. In 
this period Ford expanded his manufac- 
turing Interests into an economic empire. 
The Rouge plant was completed, the Lin- 
coln corporation was purchased, a railroad 
was bought, glass furnaces were con- 
structed, coal mines in Kentucky and West 
Virginia were acquired, huge timber lands 
‘were possessed, a fleet of ships was built, 
airplanes were manufactured, water-power 
sites were negotiated for, and huge acreage 
in Brazil for producing rubber was pur- 
chased. Not only did Ford erect his eco- 
nomic empire in America but he expanded 
it abroad, especially in Europe. The au- 
thors say that Ford’s expansion, 1919- 
1926, cost $360,000,000. i 

In order to meet the increased competi- 
tion created by the Chevrolet and later by 
the Plymouth, Ford reduced prices on his 
cars several times before he realized, in 
1926, that the era of the Model T was 
ended. As the Model T was replaced by 
the Model A, the Ford Company had in 


cash $246,000,000 and total assets of. 


$900,000,000. Ford’s mechanical genius is 
adequately discussed throughout the book, 
but emphasis is given to it in the creation 
of the Model A. 

Ford’s relations with his increasing thou- 
sands of laborers were a serious problem 
by. 1933. The relationship between man- 
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agement and labor had become completely 
impersonal. As this condition progressed, 
Ford’s foremen began to drive the em- 
ployees, sometimes to desperation. In la- 
bor relations Ford revealed some of his 
greatest foibles and made his most serious 
mistakes. Like all tyrants one reads about, 
Ford failed to yield power. Fortunately, 
say the authors, the Ford Motor Company 
was greater than its chief builder. 

This book, well documented and written 
in an interesting style, is amply illustrated 
and has a full Index. No student of mod- 
ern America can qualify unless he knows 
something of the life of Henry Ford. This 
book is by far the best source. Both au- 
thors and publisher are to be congratulated 
on a fine job. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


DupLey C. Lunt. The Farmers Bank: 
An Historical Account of the President, 
Directors and Company of the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware, 1807- 
1957. Pp. 308. Dover: The Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware, 1957. 
$10.00. 


It is usually the case that individual 
bank histories are of interest chiefly to the 
officers, employees, and shareholders of the 
bank concerned, and perhaps, also, to the 
local historian. -This history of The Farm- 
ers Bank of Delaware transcends the com- 
monly narrow limits of interest in such 
books and is worthy of the attention of 
professional students of money and bank- 
ing as well. 

This broader interest stems not only 
from the fact that The Farmers Bank is 
the oldest institution in the State of Dela- 
ware, but also because it is doubtless the 
only bank in the United States operated 
along the lines laid down by Alexander 
Hamilton in the first days of the Republic. 

The Farmers Bank of Delaware was 
chartered in 1807 along the lines of the 
First Bank of the United States, with cer- 
tain unique features not included in the 
First Bank’s charter. Among the unique 
features were the organization and manage- 
ment of the main office and branches. The 
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main office was located at Dover, with 
branches at New Castle and Georgetown. 
However, each of the three had its own 
local board of nine directors (three ap- 
pointed by the state) and its own presi- 
dent, while a certain definite amount of 
the capital was assigned to each bank. 
Each office accordingly operated as an in- 
dependent bank, although the full board of 
directors (made up of the three nine-man 
boards) had final say when difficulties- or 
disputes arose in connection with the op- 
erations of any of the three offices. 

Today there is more centralization of 
control with one president (at the main 
office) and vice-presidents in charge of the 
branches. Nevertheless, the old arrange- 
ment still persists. The main office has a 
branch at Smyrna, and the Wilmington 
branch has branches of its own in Wilming- 
ton and Rehoboth. It is only the real 
branches at Wilmington and Georgetown, 
however, which have boards of directors 
which comprise parts of the full board of 
twenty-seven directors for the bank as a 
whole. 

Another interesting aspect of the bank’s 
management is that the state, although 
owning a majority of the outstanding 
shares of the bank, does not have voting 
control. This results from a charter pro- 
vision, borrowed from ‘the charter of the 
First Bank of the United States, limiting 
the number of votes cast by any one share- 
holder to thirty. 

Space limitations preclude a description 


of many other interesting features of this © 


historic institution. Suffice it to state that 
the book is well written, attractively 
printed, and copiously illustrated. It con- 
tains a full list of sources, statistical and 
factual Appendices, and an excellent Index. 
Interesting to the lay and professional 
reader alike, it comprises an unquestioned 
contribution to the banking history of 
Delaware. 
FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 
Chairman, Department of Finance 
Lehigh University 


LEONARD P. ADAMS and ROBERT L. ARON- 
soN. Workers and Industrial Change: 
A Case Study of Labor Mobility. (Cor- 
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nell Studies in Industrial and Labor Re- 

lations, Vol. VIII.) Pp. xi, 209. Ithaca: 

New York State School of Industrial 

and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 

1957. $4.50. 

What is the impact on workers of the 
closing of the major industrial firm in a 
small but highly industrialized community, 
and what are the processes of adjustment 
to such an industrial change in a local la- 
bor market area? ‘These are the principal 
questions at which the research reported in 
this volume is directed, and the authors 
are clearly correct in implying that an- 
swers to such questions provide important 
guideposts for public policy in a dynamic 
economy characterized by technological 
change. 

The locale of the study is Auburn, New 
York; here the 1950 shutdown of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company works, em- 
ploying about 1,800 workers, resulted in 
the disemployment of almost one-fifth of 
the county’s manufacturing employees and 
in the loss of almost one-fourth of the 
area’s manufacturing payroll. Interviews 
were conducted with a sample of the dis- 
placed workers and, for purposes of com- 
parison, with a random sample of all wage 
and salary earners in the city of Auburn. 
Follow-up questionnaires were sent to the 
Harvester employees to learn about their 
postshutdown experience, and question- 
naires were also administered to all seniors 
in the city public high schools to investi- 
gate the influence of the shutdown on the 
plans of prospective workers. 

Largely as a result of the business up- 
turn generated by the Korean conflict, un- 
employment did not become as serlous a 
problem in Auburn as had been feared. 
The Industrial Development Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce had consider- 
able success in attracting new industry, at 
least partly because of the availability of 
the abandoned Harvester buildings which 
the company had sold to the city for the 
nominal sum of $1.00, with taxes paid in 
advance for a year. Within eighteen 
months of the beginning of the mass lay- 
offs, employment had regained its previous ` 
level. 

Nevertheless, the authors feel that ad- 
ditional steps might have been taken to 
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cushion still further the impact of the 
plant’s closing. The most fundamental 
suggestion is that the problem of indus- 
trial development in a local area is a con- 
tinuous one; and it requires the constant 
surveillance of local industrial trends rather 
than action only when catastrophic changes 
occur. For example, it is pointed out that 
the cumulative effect of employment cut- 
backs and failures or shutdowns of a num- 
ber of small firms between 1953 and 1954 
was to produce an even greater shortage 
of jobs than that occasioned by the Har- 
vester shutdown four years earlier. 

The study’s conclusions relating to work- 
ers’ mobility and labor market behavior, 
to which a large portion of the volume 
is devoted, are substantially in agreement 
with those of other recent labor market 
studies. The finding that there is “little 
relation between mobility experience and 
age” (p. 133) is not really at variance 
with the inverse relationship between age 
and mobility which all other studies have 
found; rather it reflects the method of 
measurement and analysis used by the au- 
thors. Mobility is measured by the num- 
ber of jobs held during the “working life- 
time” of the respondent, irrespective of 
his age at the time the interview was held. 
Although the authors point out the neces- 
sity of taking labor force exposure into 
account in comparing the mobility of dif- 
ferent groups of workers, their analysis 
here, as well as in several other places, 
does not do this. 

The volume will be of value and interest 
to all students of the labor market, as well 
as to other social scientists and policy- 
makers who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of mitigating the human shocks of in- 
evitable industrial change. Of particular 
value to research workers are the Appen- 
dices which outline in detail the meth- 
odology of the study and which describe 
completely and candidly the difficulties 
_ which were encountered. 

i HERBERT S. PARNES 
Associate Professor of Economics 
The Ohio State University 
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HENRY M. Wriston. Wriston Speaking: 
A Selection of Addresses by Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Brown University, 
1937-1955. Pp. viii, 263. Providence: 
Brown University Press, 1957. $3.50. 
In a profession in which the average 

term of office is said to be less than five 
years, Mr. Wriston’s twelve years as Presi- 
dent of Laurence College, followed by 
eighteen years in the same post at Brown, 
suggest a well-earned power to survive. 

Wriston Speaking is a selection of | 
twenty-six addresses from more than a 
thousand which he delivered during his 
term as President of Brown University. 
Those who know him personally will ap- 
prove. the aptness of the title, for Henry 
Wriston is not a reticent person. But they 
will also readily agree that he always 
speaks to the point against a background 
of broad knowledge and an unusual va- 
riety of experience, with a sense of humor 
that elucidates his meaning. 

The editorial committee responsible for 
this volume has trimmed off the fat which 
accompanies all speeches prepared for spe- 
cifically formal occasions, as are most ad- 
dresses of university presidents. It is high 
praise to say that the material here repro- 
duced does not read like speeches at all. 

Most of the addresses concern education 
and scholarship, and they are the best in 
the book. The first chapter on “The Col- 
lege Presidency in Retrospect” not only 
gives a key to the secret of his own suc- 
cess, in an almost bizarre vocation, but de- 
serves to be made required reading for all 
young college presidents. I wish it had 
been available to me twenty-five years ago. 

I found his addresses at Brown Univer- 
sity convocations, where he was indubi- 
tably at home, the most rewarding. ‘The 
one on Charles Evans Hughes as an un- 
dergraduate at Brown contains excellent 
counsel for students in any American col- 
lege today. 

Mr. Wriston was a constant and effec- 
tive friend of scholarship and liberal learn- 
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ing. Yet this did not blind him to the 
foibles of academia, of which he was al- 
ways a frank but constructive critic. 

‘One of his particular dislikes is the mod- 
ern slogan, “training for citizenship,’ in 
contrast to the older emphasis upon “edu- 
cation for citizenship.” “The difference be- 
tween education and training,’ he writes, 
“is not only real, it is extremely significant, 
for the goals of education on the one hand 
and of training on the other are far apart. 
Education looks to wisdom as its product, 
whereas training looks to skill as its out- 
come.” And, he concludes, “skill without 
wisdom is at best sterile, and at worst 
dangerous.” ‘This theme appears and re- 
appears in one form or another through- 
out the book. This is excellent advice to 
all who are engaged in planning for the 
accommodation of six million college and 
university students a decade hence. More- 
over, it is particularly pertinent in the 


present moment of concern over the na- 


tional shortage of scientists and engineers 
and the widespread assumption that their 
numbers can be increased in almost the 


same manner in which a nation might in-. 


crease the production of beef cattle. 

Harotp W. Dopps 
President Emeritus ` 
Princeton University 


Epcar B. Wesrey. NEA: The First Hun- 
dred Years: The Building of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Pp. x, 419. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. $5.00. 


This volume in itself is a milestone in 
the history of education in the United 
States. It is by far the most scholarly 
and most complete discussion of the de- 
velopment of education as a profession. 
It is far more than a mere chronology of 
the century of the building of the teaching 
profession and the part that the National 
Education Association has played in it. 

The author, who received his Ph.D. de- 
gree with a major in history, was possessed 
with an unusual background of knowledge 
and understanding of the history of the 
United States; in addition, he was free 
from teaching responsibilities so that he 
might carry on the search to supplement 
that knowledge and understanding with 
additional facts, many of which might have 
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otherwise been lost to the history of edu- 
cation and its relationships to the changes 
that are going on in American life. 

The birth of the National Education 
Association, then known as the National 
Teachers Association, is discussed in thé 
light of the conditions, events, trends, and 
problems of its time—the few years just 
preceding the Civil War. These chapters 
and others related to the National Educa- 
tion Association and the profession of 
teaching in the first few decades of the 
life of the association constitute Part I of 
the volume. 

In Part II, the author discusses the de- 
velopment of different aspects and differ- 
ent levels of American education-—the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools, 
normal schools, teachers colleges, other in- 
stitutions of higher education, the changing ` 
curriculum, the development of equipment 
for schools, and, in addition, a great many 
of the criticisms of American education 
that were made. 

In Part III, the author describes the 
various educational reforms and attempted 
reforms which took place in the century 
under consideration—objective teaching, 
the beginnings of audio-visual aids, kinder- 
garten, recognition of child growth and 


_development, coeducation, the Herbartian 


movement, and progressive education. 
Lost causes, including the movement for 
a national university, the movement for 
simplified spelling, and the partially suc- 
cessful efforts to use the schools for in- 
doctrination against the use of alcohol are 
discussed in this section. 

Part IV is centered more upon the 
National Education Association itself and 
deals with its development, its depart- 
ments, its friends and allies, its contribu- 
tions to developing the profession, and to 
the development of teacher welfare. 

The author has written in a tremen- 
dously interesting fashion, and the reader 
will be much impressed by the apparent 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness of the 
author’s background as well’as his capacity 
for relating not only the development of 
the National Education Association to the 
history of education itself, but to the 
changes and conditions of American life. 

The book should be and no doubt will 
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be widely read. Not only will it be useful 
as a supplementary textbook and as a ref- 
erence book in classes devoted to the his- 
tory of education and teaching as a pro- 
fession, but copies of it should be in the 
professional libraries of city school systems 
generally, and of fraternal organizations as 
well, 
Hart R. Dovuctass 
Director, School of Education 
University of Colorado 


C. Wayne Gorpvon. The Social System of 
the High School: A Study in the So- 
ciology. of Adolescence. Pp. xi, 184. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. $4.00. 


This is an interesting and valuable study 
in the sociology of adolescence. The data 
were procured through interviews, socio- 
metric data, and group discussions in a 
Midwest high school and revolved around 
three basic questions: (1) What is the im- 
pact of the formal organization of the 
school- upon student values and behavior? 
(2) To what extent does the formal extra- 
school organization have its impact upon 
students? (3) To what extent do the in- 
formal organizations of students in the so- 
cial system of the high school determine 
personal values and behavior patterns? 

The author concludes that while all three 
culture complexes influence the adolescent, 
the formal organization tended to be more 
specifically related to social prestige, and 
hence to behavior, than either the more 
formal extracurricular organization or the 
formal academic organization. Perhaps the 
most significant finding is that individual 
behavior patterns are the product of the 
entire cultural milieu of the school and the 
community, with specific reference to the 
many subcultures represented in a typical 
secondary school. 

The study reported in this volume was 
originally a doctoral dissertation written in 
partial fulfillment of degree requirements 
for the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology of Washington University in 
Saint Louis. The University of Rochester 
provided a grant-in-aid for the final prepa- 
- ration of the manuscript for publication. 
It contains a great deal of graphic and 
tabular information which will be both in- 
teresting and valuable to administrators, 
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counselors, and teachers in the secondary 
school field. It also has broad implica- 
tions for further research in social struc- 
ture and behavior patterns. 
Francis J. Brown 

Staff Associate 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 


FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. Machiavellism: The 
Doctrine of Raison d'État and Its Place 
in Modern History. Translated by Doug- 
las Scott. (Rare Masterpieces of Phi- 
losophy and Science.) Pp. xlvi, 438. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
$8.50. 


The editors of the series “Rare Master- 
pieces of Philosophy and Science” are to 
be congratulated for having finally made 
Meinecke’s Die Idee der Staatsrison avail- 
able to the English-speaking world. Pub- 
lished in German over thirty years ago, 
Meinecke’s work is still the only scholarly 
analysis of the evolution of the idea of 
the reason of state from Machiavelli to 
Treitschke. No student of modern history, 
politics, or philosophy can afford to miss it. 
The value of the present edition is greatly 
enhanced by the penetrating introduction 
to Meinecke’s life and writings by Dr. W. 
Stark. An important work like Machia- 
vellism can be fully understood only 
against the background of the author and 
the totality of his thought. Meinecke was 
undoubtedly Germany’s greatest historian 
during his lifetime; however his writings 
in the field of German history—his primary 
area of scholarly preoccupation—will prob- 
ably exercise less influence outside of Ger- 
many than his masterly analysis of the 
idea of the reason of state. In the years 
to come, Machiavellism will appear as a 
frequent and standard reference in any 
serious discussion of the subject. 

Like other conservative Germans, Mein- 
ecke accepted after World War I the re- 
publican form of -government for Ger- 
many, but his inarticulate and implicit 
thought changed more slowly. Viewing all 
politics and political philosophy in terms 
of the dichotomy of “realism” and ‘“moral- 
ism,” Meinecke made it perfectly clear 
that his sympathy was in behalf of a 
“realist” like Machiavelli rather than a 
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“moralist” like Grotius. Meinecke arrives 
at his position through a complex line of 
reasoning which is permeated with the 
Hegelian acceptance of the actual and ra- 
tional as essentially identical. However, 
since Hegel himself was an enthusiastic 
follower of Machiavelli, Hegelian Machia- 
vellism is ultimately not so different from 
the ordinary brand of Staatsrdéson, al- 
though it is expressed in more subtle and 
metaphysical language. Yet, even if one 
does not accept Meinecke’s basic inter- 
pretation of the concept of the reason 
of state, one is always impressed with 
the solidity, breadth, and scholarship of 
Machiavellism, particularly since Meinecke 
does not confine himself to the great fig- 
ures who have dealt with this problem; 
rather he leads the reader into the less 
well-known bypaths of an area which to 
many is still largely terra incognita. In 
the tradition of German /deengeschichte, 
Meinecke almost entirely by-passes the so- 
cial and economic background of political 
ideas and values; what is lost as a result 
of this omission is gained, however, in the 
depth and elaborateness of the philosophi- 
cal and cultural factors which primarily 
interest Meinecke. Machiavellism is thus 
not the final work on the subject; rather 
it is a great pioneering effort, the very ex- 
istence of which opens up new vistas for 
further research and illumination. 

The translation by Douglas Scott is ex- 
cellent throughout. Meinecke’s style is a 
little on the heavy side in the tradition of 
Geisteswissenschaft, but the translator has 
been able to produce a rendition in English 
which is both smooth and readable. 

f WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Politics 

Princeton University 


H. B. Acton. The Illusion of the Epoch: 
Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical 
Creed. Pp. viii, 278. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. $6.00. 


This is a serious and useful study of the 
metaphysics of Marxism. Professor Acton 
points out that for the most part Marxism 
is regarded as “a body of economic and 
social doctrine’ and has therefore been 
chiefly “dealt with by economists, social 
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theorists or historians.” But Marxists 
themselves regard their beliefs about “the 
most general and significant factors of the 
universe” as giving. “depth and signifi- 
cance” to their economic and social theo- 
ries. Hence Professor Acton holds it de- 
sirable to examine Marxist metaphysics 
“on its merits, with a view to its con- 
sistency and suggestiveness” (pp. 1-3). 

The main metaphysical concepts involved 
are the following: realism, naturalism, and 
dialectic. 

As regards realism (the belief that “ma-‘ 
terial things exist independently of percep- 
tion of, or thought about, them”), Profes- 
sor Acton maintains that the Marxists are 
correct in rejecting both idealism and phe- 
nomenalism (p. 35), but he regards the 
arguments by which they reach this con- 
clusion as either superficial or irrelevant 
(pp. 21-29). . 

As regards naturalism (the belief that 
“matter existed before minds existed, and 
that minds have developed out of mat- 
ter”), the author is chiefly concerned with 
two corollaries: the Marxists’ denial of 


. speculative philosophy and their belief | 


that “scientific methods are supreme” (p. 
53). On these points the author holds not 
only that the Marxists’ arguments are weak 
—-as with their refutation of idealism and 
phenomenalism—but also that their con- 
clusions are mistaken, The “empiricist- 
positivist point of view’—-which is of 
course by no means coterminous with 
Marxism, but which the author holds in- 
cludes Marxism—has not rid itself of 
metaphysics; it has merely uncritically as- 
sumed a metaphysics of its own. Further, 
there is a place for speculative thought: 
“philosophy must be thinking in its most 
self-conscious. form, and such ` thinking 
must necessarily be very different from 
the thinking that is directly immersed in 
particular enquiries” (pp. 59-60). 

As regards dialectic (the belief that 
things are “organically interconnected, dy- 
namic, sudden, and contradictory”) the 
author shows that the Marxists are badly 
confused. For instance, they never really 
settle on any one meaning of “novelty” 
(pp. 89-93). Again, they formulate a 
number of “laws of dialectic” (for ex- 
ample, the Law of the Transformation of 
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Quantity into Quality and the Law of the 
Negation of the Negation), but these are 
“etiquette rather than science. ... The 
conquest of a people’s language becomes a 
conquest of their thought as etiquette de- 
velops into custom and custom into morals” 
(p. 101). 

From such strictly metaphysical con- 
cepts Professor Acton next turns to the 
philosophy of history and Marxist ethical 
theory. In a review of this limited scope 
it is impossible te do more than to say 
“that here again he is devastating. 

On the last page of his book the author 
sums up in a single phrase: “Marxism is a 
philosophical farrago.” But this leaves us 
with a question which the author does not 
consider. Philosophical criticism can play 
a useful role in exposing nonsense; but 
the more nonsensical the nonsense, the 
more, it would seem, philosophical criti- 
cism needs to be supplemented by socio- 
logical or perhaps psychoanalytical analy- 
sis which would explain why such nonsense 
has, nevertheless, become “the illusion of 
the epoch.” 

.W. T. JONES 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 


Tuomas Tayror Hammond, Lenin on 
Trade Unions and Revolution, 1893- 
1917. Pp. x, 155. New York: Co- 
lumbia University’ Press, 1957. $3.50. 


ALFRED G. Meyer. Leninism. (Russian 
Research Center Studies, No. 26.) Pp. 
324. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. $5.50. 


Here are two excellent books on Lenin’s 
theories and policies. They do not con- 
flict or duplicate. One is a. broad treat- 
ment not only of Lenin himself but of his 
associates, and it only incidentally touches 
on trade unions; the other is an admirable 
presentation of this one subject and does 
not stray far afield. Both emphasize the 
fact that while Lenin always maintained 
his adherence to Marxian doctrine, he had 
no hesitancy in interpreting that doctrine 
as he saw fit. To him, Marxism “was no 
fixed dogma but a ‘guide to action’ [which] 
should be regarded as an orientation, a 
framework of ideas and attitudes...” 
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(Leninism, p. 13). Lenin was a propa- 
gandist and agitator who felt that history 
could not be left to run its course but 
needed to be given a shove by means of 
revolutions. He always saw in revolution 
“the locomotives of history.” 

The term Leninism was first used after 
the master’s death in 1924 by rivals for 
power who sought to give weight to their 
interpretation of Lenin’s political heritage 
and thus “assume the mantle of ortho- 
doxy.” It is a hard term to define, for 
Lenin’s writings are full of contradictions 
and inconsistencies. Theoreticians of dif- 
ferent viewpoints have no difficulty in 
gleaning suitable versions of Leninism from 
his writings and his political actions. Like 
the Bible, Lenin’s writings are so varied 
and rich in ideas that right, left, and cen- 
ter can invariably find quotations to justify 
their views. No attempt is made in these 
volumes to set up a well-ordered set of 
theses constituting Leninism, but there are 
well-presented statements of what Lenin 
had to say on various topics. 

Meyer divides his book into four parts. 
The first considers the role of the party in 
relation to class consciousness, its leader- 
ship of the masses, democracy, and demo- 
cratic centralism. In the second part, the 
Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 are © 
discussed in terms of theory and tactics, 
not as a narrative of events. Lenin had 
believed the Russian revolution would be 
the prelude to revolutions in the western 
European countries, but when these failed 
to materialize, he stressed the significance 
of “Socialism in One Country.” Such 
shifts in tactics are considered in the third 
part, “Leninism in Power,” while the final 
section entitled “The New Image of Capi- 
talist Society” affords the author an op- 
portunity to draw conclusions. Here his 
fine discussion of the theory of imperial- 
ism tends to give coherence to Lenin’s 
ideas and actions, In this connection it is 
well to remember that Lenin had his own 
conception of imperialism which is not the 
one often held by his critics. “Imperial- 
ism according to Lenin, means the growth 
of tendencies toward monopoly until mo- 
nopoly virtually takes the place of free 
competition. Monopoly becomes the eco- 
nomic essence of imperialism; the terms 
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‘monopoly capitalism’ and ‘imperialism’ 
are considered synonymous and are used 
interchangeably. Parallel with this growth 
of monopoly, the proletarization of the 
middle classes and the commercialization 
_ of all life reach their completion. Every- 
one has become a small cog in the huge 
machinery of monopoly capitalism; every- 
one has to sell himself. A minute number 
of monopolists now exploit virtually the 
entire society. This is the Leninist image 
of modern imperialism” (p. 242). 

In a summary chapter on “Leninism 
after Lenin” Meyer discusses briefly its 
relation to Stalinism, and concludes that 
“Stalinism can and must be defined as a 
pattern of thought and action that flows 
directly from Leninism” (p. 282). The 
author tackles a difficult subject and does 
it exceedingly well. The volume cannot 
be classed as easy reading, but it is 
straightforward and rewarding. 

The same can be said for Hammond’s 
volume where the single thread of trade 
unions makes the account somewhat easier 
to follow. To Lenin, trade unions were 
important only as an appendage of the 
Communist party. They made excellent 
front organizations and were valuable in 
organizing important sections of the popu- 
lace. A fundamental weakness of unions 
was that they were ordinarily concerned 
with obtaining reforms, while Lenin wanted 
to subordinate reforms to revolution. He 
therefore always insisted that leadership of 
the workers’ movement must rest in a 
small vanguard section of the party; the 
unions were to be tools of the party. To 
Lenin the political struggle held primacy 


over the economic struggle, and it was 


only through revolution, not reform, that 
the necessary changes- could be accom- 
plished. The author’s analysis of Lenin’s 
views on Marx’s doctrine of “increasing 
misery” of the working class deserves spe- 
cial commendation. The book is well or- 
ganized and the material clearly pre- 
sented. His volume, like Meyer’s, rests 
directly on Lenin’s writings. Both are 
well documented and have useful Bibli- 
ographies. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Professor of History and Government 
Bowdoin College 
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G. Kitson Cuarx. The Kingdom of Free 
Men. Pp. xviii, 212. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. $3.50. 


This book is based on seven lectures 
which Professor G. Kitson Clark delivered 
before the Divinity Faculty at Cambridge 
University during the Michaelmas term of 
1955. The author makes no pretentions to 
being a theologian, philosopher, or econo- 
mist; he does, however, plead that the 
subject matter “is of a nature to tempt a 
fool to rush in, indeed to give him some- 
thing of a moral duty to do so, perhaps in 
the hope that angels will follow” (p. vii). 
By taking the plunge, he has produced a 
highly provocative book providing varied 
insights into the problems of our day. 

According to Professor Clark, the great 
danger of our age is the ability of the 
state to set aside the rational ‘and the 
moral by appealing to the dogmatic and 
the emotional. Young men, swayed by the 
movements of mass opinion and crowded 
by the economic rootlessness of modern 
society, cast aside old values and tradi- 
tions without having the ability to criticize 
the new ideas presented to them. Further- 
more, the new education assures the youth 
of the world that “they have a right to a 
way of life and to a position, or at least 
opportunities to attain such a position, in 
the community which society as it is tradi- 
tionally organized is unable or unwilling to 
afford them” (p. x). 

He identifies by association the liberal 
democratic tradition with Christanity and 
humanity. These three attributes we have 
inherited through no merit of our own, and 
they cannot rely upon traditional authority 
for acceptance. They must appeal to rea- 
son and argument. Professor Clark pro- 
vides us with both reason and argument in 
his book. 

He treats the relationship of Christianity 
to secular sovereignty and traces religious 
persecution in Europe since 1945. He is 
of the opinion that Christianity, although 
not always identified with liberal democ- 
racy, now is closely linked with it. Chris- 
tians are justified in the use of force “only 
to prevent the use of force” (p. 149). 

The “sin of the world” is that element 
in human affairs which discredits all human 
ideals and disenchants all idealists, or re- 
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directs them to less reputable ends. To 
reduce this sin to a minimum, freedom is 
necessary, and Professor Clark’s central as- 
sertion is “that the principle of freedom is 
of supreme importance in human affairs 
because in it,” according to him, one is 
able to see “the recognition of the absolute 
values of the independent actions of indi- 
vidual men and women” (p. 179). 

Yet to be free one must have under- 
standing and love, and the road to those 
goals must be trod alone. By traveling 
this road we reach “the kingdom of free 
men” where men can be free although free 
institutions do not exist. The end of the 
road is a place of public execution. “Yet 
all human roads lead here in the end, 
This is the capital of the kingdom of free 
men, and there, ruling from the gallows, is 
the King” (p. 205). 

JoHN J. MURRAY 

Chairman, Department of History 

Coe College 


FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL. The Free 
Church. Pp. xvi, 171. . Boston: Starr 
King Press, 1957. (Distributed by Bea- 
con Press.) $6.00. 

In a series of moral and theological 
essays, Mr. Littell assumes the role of 
Newman in order to write some new 
“Tracts for the Times.” ‘The author plays 
primarily on the great theme of religious 
liberty, and he makes a contribution to 
our understanding by showing the influ- 
ence of the free churches in shaping this 
vital American tradition. He rightly con- 
tends that the Protestant reformers of the 
sixteenth century, inspired by the example 
of the New Testament Church, created 
devout religious communities, informally 
organized and held together by a common 
faith. The existence of separatist churches, 
too virile and numerous to ‘be destroyed, 
necessitated the enactment of laws of tol- 
eration. As the dissenting and noncon- 
forming churches grew stronger in num- 
bers and wealth, they achieved virtual 
equality before the law. 

Religious toleration, the author recog- 
nizes, is the legal right to exist in a state 
which maintains a religious establishment; 
religious liberty prevails when several 
churches have equal rights in a state where 
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the government neither helps nor hinders 
any religious group. Complete religious 
liberty has had its greatest triumph in the 
United States. In Great Britain and on 
the Continent, though religious toleration 
generally prevails, the governments of most 
of the states still maintain religious es-* 
tablishments. 

A novel and rather dubious approach in 
Mr. Littell’s book is the attempt to trace 
the free church tradition to the German 
Anabaptists and Mennonites. While he is 
paying a deserved tribute to these small 
and heroic German sects, he fails to evalu- 
ate properly the larger contributions of 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, 
and Unitarians to the free church tradi- 
tion and to the long struggle for religious 
liberty. He is undoubtedly mistaken in 
thinking of John Wesley as a free church- 
man and of the Evangelical Revival as 
primarily a free church movement. Wes- 
ley himself and many of his followers were 
loyal Anglicans; and after Wesley’s death, 
many Evangelicals remained within the 
Establishment and’ became the most en- 
thusiastic promoters of Christian missions. 

These pungent essays, however, should 
be reviewed as homilies rather than as 
historical studies.. The author uses his- 
torical events as occasions for sermoniz- 
ing. He shuttles through the ‘centuries, 
from the first to the fourth to the six- 
teenth to the twentieth, with the speed of 
a jet bomber fiying over the small coun- 
tries of Europe. He is at his best when 
he concentrates on the twentieth century 
and when he relates his intimate knowl- 
edge of the German church under Na- 
zism to present American Protestantism. 
Though his voice is strident with anxiety 
over the low morality of contemporary 
culture, it is a voice too prophetic not to 
be heard. 

R. G. COWHERD 

Professor of History and Government 

Lehigh University . 


ANDRÉ Missenarp. In Search of Man. 
Translated by Lawrence G. Blochman. 
Pp. 346. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1957. $5.95. l 
On the jacket of this book the author is 

described as a “professor.” In his Fore- 
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word the author tells us that he is not an 
intellectual. Beginning with the dedication 
to Alexis Carrel, and continuing through- 


out the book, there is a.certain air of dis- 


ingenuousness which grows upon one as 
one reads this rather sorry performance. 
We are told that Alexis Carrel died of a 
broken heart, but not that he died in prison 
as a collaborator with Pétain and Vichy 
France, and the book is said to be a con- 
tinuation of Carrel’s Man, The Unknown. 
It is a worthy successor to that worthless 
work, which was so popular among the 
half-educated, the cultists, and the culture- 
vultures almost a generation ago. 

The thesis of the book is that man’s de- 
velopment is controlled by three major 
forces: chemical, or diet and the chemical 
environment; physical, or climate and the 
geographic environment; and psychical, or 
education and the social environment. The 
control of each of these major factors is 
within the power of man. The problem is 
how and by what means may that control 
be exercised? So far we may proceed 
with the author, but when he begins to 
apply his remedies, we part company; for 
his thinking belongs to the aluminous- 
luminous school of Ellsworth Huntington, 
Alexis Carrel, Lecomte du WNoiiy, and 
similar specious authorities. 
chestnuts are brought out about the rela- 
tion of diet to intelligence, of climate to 
culture and achievement, and so forth. In 
connection with his dietary theories, the 
author tells us that “the book in this 
category we consider most important is 
Nutrition and Physical Degeneration by 
W. Price,” a well-meaning book which the 
author is apparently unaware has been 
severely criticized ever since its original 
publication in 1939. And so it is with 
most of his other authorities. I recom- 
mend a famous savant’s comment to Mr. 
Missenard: “Do not speak to me of ge- 
ography or climate. Where the Greeks 
once lived the Turks now live!” 

Mr. Missenard swallows the story of the 
wolf children of Midnapore without the 
least inkling that it has been utterly de- 
molished. The book has a somewhat au- 
thoritarian flavor, and this expresses itself 
rather fully in the author’s discussion of 
education. In a prognosticatory, section he 
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refers to “The separation of -y-chromosome 
male spermatozoa from x-chromosome fe- 
male spermatozoa” as being achieved by 
electrical methods in 1995, Actually this 
was achieved in 1957. 
ASHLEY MONTAGU 
Professor of Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


R. Taton. Reason and Chance in Scien- 
tific Discovery. Translated by A. J. 
Pomerans. Pp. 171. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. $10.00. 


The study of the conditions under which 
discoveries and inventions in science come 
to be made has often been attempted. The 
results are usually interesting for their his- 
torical details, but on the whole they are 
meager in their general conclusions. The 
present book, a translation from the 
French, is no exception to this rule. Mon- 
sieur Taton surveys the familiar factors, 
both personal and social, which may play 
a role in scientific discovery; he illustrates 
them by a variety of examples—some of 
them not widely known—from the history 
of natural science; and he concludes with 
some brief reflections on the advantages as 
well as dangers of the increasingly collec- 
tive character of modern scientific research. 

The book leans heavily for its account 
of the psychology of discovery on the 
writings of Poincaré and Hadamard. It 
also makes interesting use of autobio- 
graphic descriptions by a number of other 
distinguished scientists concerning the way 
they made their discoveries. However, 
there is no attempt at a systematic cover- 
age of this type of literature, and the few 
“generalizations” which are drawn from 
the data included are neither novel nor 
very informative. Attention is given to 
the occurrence of sudden flashes of in- 
sight which precipitate scientific advances, 
to the function of general ideas as more 
or less systematic guides to important re- 
search, to the role of chance in the dis- 


- covery of new phenomena, and to the way 


in which erroneous ideas may sometimes 
generate important lines of advance. The 
author observes quite rightly that even 
when an unusual occurrence comes to the 
attention of a scientist by chance, the 
latter must be intellectually prepared to 
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appreciate the significance of the phe- 
nomenon. The obviously just point is also 
made that almost any initial hypothesis 
may become a fruitful basis for valuable 
research, and that a mistaken hypothesis is 
of greater value to an investigator than the 
absence of all leading ideas., 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book deals with “missed discoveries” — 
with a scientist’s failure to observe or to 
interpret appropriately some phenomenon, 
even though he was equipped to do so, so 
that in consequence he lost the oppor- 
tunity to make a fundamental contribution 
to his science. The main example pre- 
sented is Ampére’s experiment in which 
all the clues to electro-magnetic induction 
were made available, though Ampère ig- 
nored them and left it to Faraday to make 
the great discovery. Other sections of the 
book contain brief discussions of the co- 
incidence of independent discoveries, of 
conflicts over questions of priority in dis- 
covery, of the familiar struggle against 
scientific orthodoxy which new points of 
view must often undergo, and of the need 
for a “ripe” intellectual climate if the im- 
portance of a discovery is to be recognized. 
However, the analysis of these fascinating 
problems nowhere penetrates beneath the 
surface. There are some thirty-odd plates, 
some of them quite handsome; but even 
so, the price of the book is outrageously 
high. 

ERNEST NAGEL 

Professor of Philosophy 

Columbia University 
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VERNON LEE FLUHARTY. Dance of the 
Millions: Miltary Rule and the Social 
Revolution in Colombia, 1930-1956. Pp. 
336. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1957. $6.00. 


The twin theme of military rule and so- 
cial revolution has dominated the recent 
history of a large part of Latin America. 
Mr. Fluharty’s book provides us with a 
thoughtful, documented, but controversial 
study of the development of this theme in 
one of the larger countries of that area 
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from 1930 to 1956. To most friends of 
Colombia and all friends of democracy, the 
development has been a deeply disappoint- 
ing one. 

In the 1930’s, Colombia was regarded by 
most foreign observers as far ahead of al- 
most all the other nineteen Latin-American 
states in the growth of a stable, democratic 
society. Its prestige was all the greater 
because two of its chief rivals in this hon- 
orable competition, Argentina and Brazil, 
were set back just at this time by a. fall 
from democratic grace of which military 
revolutions in both countries in 1930 were 
only the beginning. 

Colombia, on the other hand, adopted 


-` peacefully and by democratic processes a 


series of reforms often compared to the 
New Deal of the same period in the United 
States. But soon the lines of political de- 
velopment in the two countries diverged 
sharply as both the social revolution and 
the reaction against it mounted in Co- 
lombia. First the long-dominant Liberal 
party was split Into two wings, one mod- 
erate, the other radical; this enabled the 
minority Conservative party to win the 
presidential election of 1946; then the 
Conservatives, too, suffered a schism. 

For a time the crisis was staved off by 
the device of coalition government, but in 
1948 the assassination of the radical leader, 
Jorge Eliécer Gaitán, provoked an uprising 
which wrecked the nation’s capital, Bogota 
(a city of over half a million inhabitants), 
and nearly disrupted the Inter-American 
Conference then in session there. The 
Colombian fat was in the fire, and it has 
been there ever since. 

After a brief lull, sporadic violence soon 
flared into virtual civil war; and by the 
end of its worst phase in 1953 it had spread 
to over 40 per cent of the nation’s terri- 
tory, cost about 100,000 lives (the total 
population of Colombia at the time was 
about 12,000,000), and resulted in the de- 
struction of forty small towns and 30,000 
peasant homes. Moreover, coalition gov- 
ernment had given way to a Conservative 
dictatorship headed by the arch-Conserva- 
tive Laureano Gómez. 

All the while the Colombian military had 
been assuming a more and more important 
role, and in 1953 one of the top generals, 
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Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, ousted the civilian 
dictatorship of Gémez—only to establish 
in its place a military dictatorship which 
lasted four years. 

Mr. Fluharty’s book recounts this whole 
disappointing -drama down to 1956. It 
concentrates heavily on the Rojas regime 
which is the subject of most of the twenty- 
two numbered conclusions stated in the 
last chapter. Many readers will probably 
find the author unduly sympathetic to this 
military dictator. He pictures him as sin- 
cerely devoted to bettering the lot of the 
downtrodden Colombian masses and as be- 
ing popular with almost everyone except 
the selfish oligarchy, which, we are told, 
has long dominated both political parties 
and has used them to defeat the aspira- 
tions of the underdogs. Unfortunately for 
the author, the Rojas dictatorship was 
ousted just about the time the book ap- 
peared, but that turn of events neither 


weakens nor strengthened materially the ' 


case made out by this controversial study. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
Professor of Latin-American History 
University of Pennsylvania 


Victor H. Warrace (Ed.). Paths -to 
Peace: A Study of War, Its Causes and 
Prevention. Pp. xx, 397. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press; London 
and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. $3.75. 


With a Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
this symposium by a group of twenty Aus- 
tralian scholars is an interesting example 
of the best and worst results of such col- 
laborative efforts. The essays range the 
gamut of human experience and are of ex- 
cellent quality. The authors have pre- 
sented their best work, and many stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking ideas emerge 
throughout ‘the series. Moreover, a re- 
markably high and even level of stylistic 
clarity is maintained, typical of the best 
of British scholarly writing. 

What one misses is a central focus, or 
even a planned area of conflict. Though 
careful editorial supervision has eliminated 
(with only a few exceptions) duplication 
of similar material, the essays remain a 
little too various to mesh into a coherent 
whole. We pass quickly from an excellent 
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treatment of the biological survival myth, 
properly and convincingly laid to rest by 
Professor Elkin, to a neutralist diatribe 
which finds in United States policy the 
only important threat to the peace of the 
world. Others see the only source of evil 
to be the Soviet empire. 

The book is planned to devote approxi- 
mately equal attention to the causes of 
war (Part I) and the prevention of war 
(Part II). Problems of economic conflict, 
social tension, ideological clash, personal 
frustration, nationalism, population, and 
propaganda are surveyed by the authors 
of the first section. Solutions to the prob- 
lem of war are tentatively put forward in 
the second part and are equally disparate. 
The editor contributes a chapter devoted 
to world population policy as a factor in 
maintaining peace; other suggestions in- 
clude universal education, religious train- 
ing, improvement of the United Nations, 
and world federal government. 

Fields represented include history, an- 
thropology, sociology, social psychology, 
psychology, psychiatry, political science, 
agriculture, physics, economics, education, 
literature, law, and theology. It is a trib- 
ute to the editor that the wide variation 
of disciplines has not resulted in a less co- 
herent collection and that so many points 
of view are brought to bear on the same 
questions without more laboring of the 
principal issues. 

An indirect result of the volume is the 
evidence it supplies, of special interest to 
readers of THE ANNALS, of the high qual- 
ity of work being done and the scholarly 
leadership that is centered at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, the Research School of 
Social Sciences of the Australian National 
University, and other Australian institu- 
tions. It is unfortunate that their work is 
not more available to their American col- 
leagues. 

l OLIVER BENSON 

Professor of Government 

University of Oklahoma 


Puiu W. Buck and Martin B. Travis, 
Jr. (Eds.). Control of Foreign Rela- 
tions in Modern Nations. Pp. xiv, 865. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1957. $6.75. 
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This book undertakes to inform the 
reader about the background experience, 
the constitutional machinery, the tradi- 
tions, and the personalities which govern 
the conduct by national poveromients: of 
their dealings with each other. ` 

The nations selected for discussion are as 
follows: the United States, Latin America, 
the: United Kingdom, the four original 
Commonwealth Dominions (Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa), 
the Asian members of the Commonwealth 
(India, Pakistan, and. Ceylon), France, 
the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, and 
Japan. An Introduction and a concluding 
chapter by Quincy Wright frame this com- 
pendium into a general discussion of the 
past, present, and future problems of for- 
eign relations. 

Apart from Professor Wright’s stimulat- 
ing contribution, this massive volume is 
chiefly factual. Many of the facts will 
doubtless be new to American readers. 
The chapters which this reviewer found 
particularly interesting were those by Luis 
Quintanilla on Latin America; those by 
Arthur C. Turner on India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon; and those on Japan by James T. 
Watkins, Jr. and Kazuo Kawai. 

The least satisfactory, from this re- 
viewer’s point of view, were the three 
lengthy chapters on the United States by 
Martin B. Travis, Jr. and the three chap- 
ters on the Soviet Union by David T. 
Cattell. Both of these sections seem to 
cover either too much or too little. 

The same thing might be said of the 
book as a whole. As a textbook, it is too 
long; as a work for serious students of 
foreign affairs, it offers too little that is 
new and not enough to be complete. 
There is, for example, no discussion of the 
Scandinavian countries, or of traditionally 
neutral Switzerland, or of Italy, or any of 
the Middle Eastern states. Nor are there 
any chapters on China or any of the newly 


‘independent nations of Southeast Asia, 


other than those belonging to the Com- 
monwealth. The problem of Germany is 
touched upon only tangentially in the chap- 
ters dealing with American, British, and 
French ‘policy. 

The material presented might be more 
useful if it were offered in a series of 
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short books or pamphlets, augmented by 
additional material to fill the gaps indi- 
cated. The sections on United States and 
Soviet policy might either be omitted or 
each expanded into full-length books. 
Finally, it seems to this reviewer that 
the work as a whole overemphasizes the 
mechanics and underemphasizes the fortui- 
tous and the human elements which have 
affected the formation of national policies. 
As a partial record of how the world has 
come to its present, perilous condition, this 
work may serve a useful purpose. Except 
for Quincy Wright’s last chapter, it does 
not provide many signposts for the future. 
_ James:P. WARBURG 
New York City 
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